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A little higher Dalton, Mass. 


priced than other 
makes, Our 

but its superior Selling Agents in 
qualities Chicago are 


jenity BRADNER 


grieve SMITH 
& CO. 


















































BYRON WESTON CO. 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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F Macny Svanenn, Ansts esse. per ¢ 0. Old Berkshire rivills 
alley PaP nore a Established 1801. 1901, Our Centennial. 


For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


Holyoke, Iass., .$.A. 











FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


These papers recommend themselves 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
Business or Pleasure, and for Legal 
Blanks and Important Documents. 


ZXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 








**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 192°’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Cemmercial Bond 1902’° 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1902’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
‘Commercial Linen aad: all the 
“Our Ledger No. 2 Ledgers 
**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 
"Old Saatioh, Linen and Bond” 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 
**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
**Old Valley Mills 1902’ Extra-superfine 
“Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 
“Valley Forge’’ Flats Extra-fire quality 











THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Holyoke, Mass., VJ. S. A. 


Selling Agents ivr Talcago: 
WROE G@ BIGELOW, 1106*7 Monadnock Bldg. 


Manufactured by 


Old Berkshire Mills Zo. 


BALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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A NEW COLLAR EVERY DAY 


Twenty-five years ago there was a great craze for paper collars. Everybody wore them. 
‘*Much cheaper than linen collars’’—‘‘a new dress every day” for the neck. Improvements in the 
manufacture continually made them cheaper and a better imitation of the real article—they even 
put a cloth face on them so they looked like linen. But they were not linen—only an imitation at 
best. Hundreds of thousands were made in their manufacture and large amounts invested. But 
people awoke to the fact that paper collars were neither best nor cheapest in the final outcome, 
and—where is the paper collar today ? 
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Foundry Type 





is the best and cheapest known means of producing 
a printing surface for letter-press work, and the 
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A publisher pays say 40 ¢ts. per Ib. for his type. 

If he uses it say 160 issues, the type is costing him only 4 ct. per Ib. 
for each time he uses it; and he can get back 7 ets. per lb. for the metal. 

He cannot cast metal into type or slugs except at a greater cost than 
’ &. per lb. each time it is cast—neither can he get as good a typograph- 
ical result. 

The expense for gas, waste and loss of metal (if the quantity and quality 
are kept up), the time spent on the casting mechanism, the replacing of 
wornout parts, matrices, moulds, etc.; all these expenses for casting metal 
160 times will cost more than the font of type. 


Foundry type is the cheapest and best printing surface, and the 
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One-Man 


implex Type Setter 


is the cheapest means of setting type 
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Sold on easy terms, or leased with option to purchase 


The Unitype Company 


200 Monroe Street, Chicago 150 Nassau Street, New York 
407 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
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Ghe Century Press 
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Producing Capacity 
Can not be figured by Speed alone. 


A press therefore possessing a modern, high-speed bed movement, but 
combined with an obsolete shifty impression mechanism, and dependent upon 
friction between the bearer on the bed and the rim of the cylinder for register, 
can not be a press of the greatest producing capacity. 

Once the wear begins in such a press, its profitable producing capacity is 
curtailed by the exceeding length of time required for make-ready. The 
weakness of its impression mechanism, the necessity for slowing down and 
nursing the press and its dependence upon friction for register are all wasters 
of time, and one feature abnormally developed does not make a printing press, 
as many ¢ontend. 

The practical value of the ‘*Century” to any printer lies in the fact that 
it combines in its construction the fastest and smoothest running bed move- 
ment, the strongest, most rigid, even and yet delicate impression mechanism, 
with a mechanical accuracy of register and a convenience and simplicity in 
handling that is not to be found in any other two-revolution machine. 

Every press except the **Century”’ possesses either an obsolete slow- 
speed bed movement, an old-fashioned shifty impression mechanism, or is 
dependent upon friction between the bearer on the bed and the rim of the 
cylinder for register. Any one of these handicaps is fatal to efficiency and 
reduces producing capacity while increasing cost of product. 
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Speed, Impression, Register—the vital requirements in : 
any two-revolution press— are developed harmoniously to the q 
highest degree in the ‘‘ Century.” 3 
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Ghe Campbell Company 


S534 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
189 Fleet Street, E.C., LONDON 
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The Ault G 
Wiborg Co. 


y 




















Importers of 
Lithographic 
Stones, 
Supplies and 
Bronzes. 





MAKERS OF 


Letterpress, 
Steelplate, 
Copperplate 


———_ an d —_—_—_——— 


Lithographers’ 


INKS 


Dry Colors, 


Varnishes, 


Oils and Dryers. 


vy, 
“x 























Cincinnati, 


New York, 


Chicago, 
Saint Louis, 
Toronto, 
London. 
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The Seybold Machine Co. 








MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 








NEW YORK 








DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BERLIN 





CHICAGO LONDON TORONTO 

















Paper Cutters Embossers 


Signature Presses Bundling Machines Rotary Board Cutters 
Die Presses Backing Machines Knife Grinders 
Smashing Machines Round-Corner Cutters Hand Stampers 





PATENTEES AND BUILDERS OF 


SIX STYLES. EIGHT SIZES EIGHT STYLES. NINE SIZES 


Duplex Trimmer 





























THERE IS SOME SATISFACTION 


In purchasing Seybold Patented Machinery and 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, of Dayton, Ohio, has been noti- 
fied of a victory won in the United States Supreme Court. This company sold a 
patented bookbinder dry press and sheet tie for folded printed signatures, called 
the Seybold Hercules Signature Press, to one Bush, who was at one time State 
Printer for Pennsylvania. Jones, a rival firm and patentee of a machine built 
and sold by The W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Co., of Harrisburg, Pa., brought 
suit against Bush for the use of the machine, and The Seybold Machine Company, 
through its attorneys, undertook the defense of Bush. It proved to be a hard- 
fought patent case. The suit was brought in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, thence to the Court of Appeals and finally to the United States 
Supreme Court. There a decision was rendered in favor pf The Seybold Machine 
Company. A patent case is seldom heard by the United States Supreme Court, 
and the one in question naturally attracted much attention among attorneys and 
manufacturers. 
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A business 
that grows 

















PRESENT 


get big, and big printers to get 





the Harris Presses have enabled others to grow. 
up-to-date printers to push forward. 





FIRST FACIORY, 1895-96 


( Part of house in which McKinley was born ) 





MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, NILES, OHIO 


[ the little experimental shop has in a few years grown into a modern factory, it is only because 


bigger. 


A leading printer of the Southwest says that when he had placed his order for a Harris Auto- 
matic Sheet Feed, after having used the Harris Little Wonders for some years, he got panic-stricken 
about it, believing he had not one day’s work in a week for the new press. In the midst of his 
worry the press arrived and began to take to itself work which other presses could not do so econom- 
ically. Now, after two months, he reports his Harris Sheet Feed as swamped with work—snowed under. 


If we have advanced, it has been by aiding 
Our growth has been merely by helping little printers to 


by helping 
others 
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CHICAGO — OxLp Co.tony BUILDING 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


NILES, OHIO 


ADDRESS 


NEW YORK — 26 CorTLanpT STREET 
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| (OSE 4 UTOMATIC PRELY 
AIS COMPANY? 




















































What do you think of street railways which still 
use horse-cars? 


How does the business of making nails and horse- 





, shoes by hand strike you? 


What would you think of hand shoveling ore or 
grain out of a vessel at the docks? 


Or using old-fashioned hand brakes on trains? 











Well, hand feeding, in a very large line of printing, 
| is just as much behind the times as is any one of these 
fj things. The only difference is, in this case it is up to 
| | - you instead of to some other fellow. 


We make the only high speed, separate piece, 
automatic presses in the world. 


‘ TEETER 
¥ 


j FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


NILES, OHIO 












CHICAGO — OLp CoLony BUILDING NEW YORK — 26 CortTLanpT STREET 
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HE DUPLEX 


FLAT-BED, WEB- 
PERFECTING 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESS 








The DUPLEX is too well and favorably known to require any detailed descrip- 
tion of its operation, or recommendations as to its value. There are about three 


hundred of these machines now in daily operation, and the demand for them is 
constantly and rapidly increasing. The following list of RECENT SALES AND 
INSTALLATIONS, which includes only business in JANUARY, FEBRUARY and MARCH 
of this year, and is not complete, is sufficient evidence that the hundreds of DUPLEX 
presses previously sold have demonstrated their great advantages and economics. 


ABEND POST, Rochester, N. Y. 
ENTERPRISE, Beaumont, Texas. 
RECORD, Hackensack, N. J. 


REPOSITORY, Canton, Ohio. 
REGISTER, Iola, Kansas. 





The shipment to Manila includes two presses. 


HERALD, Pittsburg, Pa. 
CLIPPER, New York, N.Y. TIMES, El Paso, Texas. 
MAIL, Galesburg, Ill. 
KENNEBEC JOURNAL, Augusta, Me. HERALD, Quincy, Il. 

POST, Jamestown, N. Y. 
NEWS, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


FORUM, Fargo, N. D. 


CABLE NEWS, Manila, P. I. 
LA VERA ROMA, Rome, Italy. 
Sr. COLOMBO, Naples, Italy. 

REPUBLICAN, Findlay, Ohio. 





The sale to the Quincy Herald is the fourth Duplex 


sold to the same managers for different papers, while those to the Repository, of Canton, Ohio, and the 
Kennebec Journal, of Augusta, Me., are, in each case, the third purchase of a Duplex Press. 








PiTTSTON, Pa., Feb. 25, 1902. 
Duplex Printing Press Co. 

GENTLEMEN,—Enclosed you will find my check for balance of 
payment in full for the new Duplex Press recently purchased of you, 
which has proved such a valuable acquisition to the GAZETTE. I con- 
sider it the best investment I ever made. Without any canvassing of 
our territory, new subscriptions are coming in rapidly. No more late 
yapers. When we do start late we can get off early with the Duplex. 
Tt takes hardly as much power to run it as it did our old No. 6 Hoe 
double cylinder. 

We have had excellent success on our paper with colorwork, as 
you may judge from samples sent you. To cut a long story shori, we 
would not exchange our Duplex for any stereotyping press and outfit 
that was ever made. With best wishes for your continued success 
with the Duplex, I am, 

WILLIAM J. PECK, 
Proprietor “‘ Pittston Gazette.” 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1902. 
Duplex Printing Press Co. 

GENTLEMEN,—We enclose you herewith draft in full payment of 
balance on purchase price of Duplex Angle-Bar Press. The press is 
working splendidly and fully meets our anticipations. Despite the 
fact that our pressman had never seen a Duplex until ours was 
installed, he has had no trouble in operating it. We trust you will 
pardon us for not sending the check on Monday, as we promised your 
erector we would do. The absence of one of our directors who had 
never seen the press, and whom we wished to see it before making the 
final payment, caused the delay. 

He has not yet returned, but we will not keep you waiting ona 
mere formality. Again expressing our admiration of the Duplex, 
we remain, Very truly yours, 


R. K. BEACH, 
Manager ‘‘ Morning Post.” 





OUR CUSTOMERS 


Therefore write us for booklet entitled ‘‘ WHy We Use THE DupLex PREss.’’ 


WRITE OUR ADS. 





WE ORIGINATE—OTHERS IMITATE. 





BEWARE OF INFRINGING IMITATIONS 





Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


April 1, 


1902 
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SPECIMENS OF OUR DUOGRAPH (2-COLOR) AND 3- COLOR BR 


THE DUOGRAPH PLATES MADE FROM DESIGNS MODELED IN CLAY 








ad 


nannies 











DUPLICATE PRINTING PLATES OF ORIGINAL PLATES MADE IN OTHER 
THIS SUBJECT FOR SALE PROPORTIONATE SIZES 











WE SELL YOU THE FINISHED PLATES 


ILLUSTRATIONS PRINTED WITH THREE IMPRESSIONS 








THESE BY HATHAWAY & BROTHERS—SEE ADVERTISEMENT NEXT PAGE 








THE INCREASING jpQSeeennc fm 


the constantly 





increasing number of 


DEMAND FOR 














MANUFACTURE RS 
THREE COLOR . DEALERS and 
PUBLISHERS 





AND DUOGRAPHIC 


who desire to present 





their goods in their 


IL LUSTRATIONS actual color and shape, 








induces us to ask your 
careful examination of 
our work in this line 
as set forth on this 


and the preceding 
) page, all of which ef- 
< fects have been ob- 


tained with but three 
printings and at a cost 




















considerably less than 








that of lithography. 








OUR BUSINESS IS THE MAKING OF FINE CATALOGS IN BLACK AND COLORS 








and we undertake such work not only for the Advertiser, Publisher and Manufacturer, but also for the Printer 
lacking the facilities for doing such. We inoculate every bit of work coming from our presses with a 
distinct individuality of its own and we cheerfully offer samples of our said work as the best evidence 
in support of this claim. *.’ We solicit the business of those desiring good work at a price that will 
permit of its being such. We invite correspondence from anyone regarding themselves as in this class, and 


will be pleased to wait upon you at your convenience. 
HATHAWAY AND BROTHERS 
PRINTERS 


AT THE JUNCTION OF FOURTH AND SANSOM STREETS 








IN PHILADELPHIA 





THE DESIGNS AND ENGRAVINGS SHOWN ON THESE TWO PAGES 
WERE MADE BY - 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ENGRAVERS OF PLATES TO PRINT IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 


PHILADELPHIA 





| 
In order to show the results obtainable from our plates under 
TRICHROMATIC INKS | ordinary conditions this is printed on the commercial grade of paper 
| 
| 
| 


Used in printing these two pages furnished by used for fine catalogues, booklets and book illustrations. 
C a MADE BY DILL & COLLINS CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
HARLES , . 


PHILADELPHIA | and known as 
an | SQL> Pure White Coated Book 
New York Cleveland Chicago || "aware 
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LITTLE GIANT 
Lead and Rule Cutters 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
























Made in Two Styles and Sizes 





Nos. | and 3 
Have back beds graduated to picas, 
reversible back gauges and front rod 
gauges. 
Nos. 12 and 18 

Have back and front beds, slotted to 
picas; long, reversible self-locking 
gauges; short, self-locking nonpareil 
and pica gauges, and front rod 





gauges. 











Sizes and Prices 





No. 1— Gauges 72 picas, 
$7.00 
No. 3— Gauges 110 picas, 


$9.00 


No. 12 — Gauges 72 picas 

back, 69 picas front, 
$10.00 

No. 18—Gauges 110 picas 

back, 84 picas front, 


$12.00 











Superior in 
Design, Finish, Material, 
Durability and Ease 
of Operation. 








r 


e BOSTON, 183 Fort Hill Square 
Go —in oO NEW YORK, 540 Pearl Street 
e PHILADELPHIA, 134 N. Tenth St. 


CHICAGO, 167-169 Fifth Avenue 
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¥ “THE WHITE” * 
Paper Cutting Machine 


















































Automatic Clamp, Foot Clamp and Hand Clamp. 


Rapid, powerful and accurate. Material and construction superior to any other machine 
on the market. Automatic Clamp is purely automatic, no frictions or weights. 


For further information, address 


NEw yornK E.C. FULLER & CO. cuHIcaGco 
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| Automatic Paper-Feeding Machines 









































The above cut shows the ‘‘Economic’’ Feeder as attached to nineteen stop-cylinder front-delivery 
printing presses at Ladies’ Home Journal office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VER two thousand “Economic” Feeders in daily use attached to printing presses, folding 
machines and ruling machines. Can be attached to any make or style of printing press and 
will give an increase in production over hand feeding of from ten to twenty-five per cent, 

according to speed of the press, without increasing the speed. Absolute register, saving in wastage 
of paper and the convenience of having a feeder always ready, are advantages a printer will 
appreciate. All press-feeding machines are equipped with simple automatic devices for stopping 
or tripping the press, detecting two sheets, preventing imperfect register or damage to plates. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 











E. C. FULLER & CO., 28 Reade St., New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE—Fisher Building, 279 Dearborn Street 
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ESTABLISHED 1886 


ALL HOME PRINT 


Some Ty pewriters She Jefferson County Rdvocate 


R. R. Bryant, Publisher 


and some FINE JOB PRINTING DEPARTMENT 


Gentlemen. 











PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO, 
A WELL EQUIPPED JOB OFFICE IN CONNECTION 
6-Point No. 2 











ADVERTISING RATES LOW 
PROMPT SERVICE 


Testimonials le A 


Saint Louis, Mo. 


Ringo gunetion, Chio, 8/9/99. 


We have been using Standard Line Type in our job department for 
nearly three years, and think that we can state, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that we have more Standard Line Type than 
any other office in eastern Ohio; in fact, we are now using it 
exclusively on job printing. 

I he ( ount Journal It is but just to say that your type has given us the best of 
y satisfaction both in the time saved us in composition and also in 
the wearing qualities of the metal from which it is cast. 

Our experience justifies your statement, “Type that is not 
= nee = Standard Line is dear at any price," and no matter how fast opr 

business shall increase, we will not purchase one solitary pound of 
type that is not Standard Line. It saves its cost in lessening the 
cost of composition, and we shall use no other. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY ADVOCATE, 
Per R. A. Bryant, Publisher. 








GLEN CampsBELL, Pa. APril 27, 1901. 


Inland Type Foundry, 
saint Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: ' 


I think that your type, both as to style and usefulness is 
the best that can be bought and that it would be a paying invest- 
ment to sell new type of other makes as old metal and equip an 
office With Standard Line. Respectfully, 


12-Point 


B. R. THOMPSON, 


Editor of Journal. 





THE TAMA HERALD 
BY C. J. WONSER ° 
Tama, Iowa,_December 29 __ige9 


Inland Type Foundry, 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 

Several months ago we placed with you our first order for Stand- 
ard Line Type. That we have continued buying new faces of you since 
that first order is evidence of our appreciation of the system you 
have introduced. The convenience of having different faces of the 
same body line without the time-consuming and unsatisfactory use of 
cardboard, needs no elucidation. We once doubted its value, but 
since testing it in this office we doubt no more. The wearing 
quality of your type metal seems to be very satisfactory and the 
beauty of the face is proven by the continued use to which your type 
is put in commercial and society work. Congratulating you on the 
success you have achieved. Yours truly, 

Cc. J. WONSER. 


6-Point No. 1 





THESE TYPEWRITERS 


of which the 10-Point and 
6-Point sizes are new, are 
cast on Standard Line and 
Point Sets, by the 


Inland Type Foundry 


Saint Louis and 
Chicago 








The St. Lawrence Plaindealer 


PRICES 
12-Point CANTON, NEW YORK 
gus eek, one February 19, 1900. 
10-Point ’ Inland Type Foundry, 
Se igi Saint Louis, Mo. 


6-Point No. 1 
45a 15A, $2.00 


Dear. Sirs:- 


The persistent sending to me of your artistic little 


6-Point No. 2 
60a 15A, $2.00 reminders that "Type which is not Standard Line is. dear at 
any price," has finally resulted in the purchase, recently, 
Riese arr accicgrcrensid of some six hundred pounds of your 8-point, No. 26, point 
and 6-Point fonts. They set, for this office. It is by far the best type to handle 
may be had in separate that I have seen in my experience of over thirty-five 


one-pound fonts, at fol- 


years. I consider it about as near the impossible, perfec- 


For 10-Point, on 6 1-2 tion, as it is possible to obtain. Time alone will tell 
point set, 460. its wearing qualities, but from its appearance thus far I 
nod aka snelialiag think there is no question but that it is equal to the 
scslei mentite: than best. If I were to stock an office to-day, it would be 

8 1-2 point set, 64c. from the Inland. Yours on the point set, 


10-Point 





G. T. MANLEY. 
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STANDARD LINE 


LINES 





1899 





1900 





1901 





These lines show the business of the 
INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY in the last 
six years. They represent in propor- 
tion the exact amount of goods billed 
to customers direct. This phenomenal 
increase could not have been achieved 
by a young concern unless there was 
real merit in its product. If you once 
try our type you will, like all others 
who have tried it, use no other kind, 
and understand why we are growing so 
rapidly. The percentage of increase 
in our trade for 1902 so far is as large 
as that of the previous year. Why not 
investigate to-day and stop the useless 
extravagance in your composing-room 











INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


SAINT LOUIS and CHICAGO 
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HALF-TONE BEVELING AND BOOK PLATE AND JOB 
LINING MACHINE SHAVING MACHINE 





ROTARY PLANING MACHINE JIG-SAW AND DRILLING MACHINE 
FOR WOOD OR METAL 
BLOCKS 





R. HOE & CO’S 


ELECTROTYPING 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


AND 


STEREOTYPING MACHINERY 


ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 





FLAT ROUTING MACHINE 
FOR COPPER, ZINC, BRASS OR WOOD 
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AWARD OF HIGHEST MERIT 
GOLD MEDAL 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 








504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


192 DEVONSHIRE STREET 258 DEARBORN STREET SQUARING MACHINE 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 





MANSFIELD STREET, BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, ENG. 














PATENTED BLACKLEADING MACHINE : 
T 
h DOES THE WORK IN LESS THAN HALF POWER INCLINE SHAVING 


THE TIME REQUIRED BY 
OTHER MACHINES TRIMMING MACHINE PEDESTAL SAW TABLE MACHINE ‘ 
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THESE INKS ARE THE 


STANDARDS 


ADOPTED BY THE 
LEADING PRINTERS OF 
THE WORLD 





The Standard 
Printing Ink Co. 
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Sole manu=- 
facturers of 


CROW BLACK 


AND OTHER HIGH-GRADE BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 





Chicago Branch 
69-71 Plymouth Place 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE PARAGON IRON-FRAME RULING MACHINES 





PARAGON MACHINE WORKS, 


7 





OUR 
RULING 
MACHINE 
BOOK 


tells you all about it 


READY SOON 








write for one now 

















The cut shown here- 
with is our Series S-3 
Automatic Striking 
Paragon Iron-Frame 
Ruling Machine 











34-742 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
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THE OPTIMUS 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONN. 
New York Office, 38 Park Row. * John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agénts, Toronto, Ontario. 
——- —_—_— oe 2 

BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo.; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Neb.; Minnesota.Type Foundry Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St*Louis, Mo. ; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, D: C. 

On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles, Cal.; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle, Wash. 

is rae 4 


THE OPTIMUS 











We are building this Two-Revolution Printing Press as perfectly 
as human ingenuity and money can. It possesses every quality of 
strength, endurance, speed, register, distribution and delivery that the 
best modern mechanical engineering has been able to produce. In 
none of these qualities has it an equal. No one can note its swift, easy, 
smooth and almost noisless movement without a feeling of admiration 
for the exactness and harmony incorporated in its design and construc- 
tion. It is fully abreast of the advanced printer in every detail, and 1s 


worthy of investigation. 

















Envelopes 


Every customer you supply with Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Letter Heads or other Stationery 
wants Envelopes to Match. To supply 
this want 


The United States Envelope Co. 
have arranged to carry at their various divis- 
ions a full line of Old Hampshire Bond 
Envelopes in commercial sizes all weights 
and colors. Your orders for Envelopes can 
therefore be promptly taken care of by our 
Selling Agents, to whom you should write for 
Price List. 


Selling Agents: 


A. Storrs & BEMENT Co., BRADNER SMITH & Co,, 
. . Boston . Chicago 
Epwanp J. ”MERRIAM Co, ie F. O. SAWYER PAPER Co. 7” 
- New York St. Louis 
Irwin N. MEGARGEE & Co. le Kansas Crry PAPER House, 
. Philadelphia Kansas City 
E. Cc. PALMER & Co., Limited, Scarrr & O'Connor Co. oa 
. New Orleans . Dallas and Houston 
Auuine & Cory, Wricnt, BARRETT & STILWELL Co., 
. - Rochester St. Paul 
R. H. THOMPSON, MINNEAPOLIS PAPER Co. es 
Buffalo . Minneapolis 
McDonap & FIsHER, WESTERN PAPER Co., 
Baltimore - Omaha 
E. Morrison Parer Co, eb SCaRTER, Rice & Co, es 
Washin _ . Denver 
w.w. McBrive & Bust on “Morritr & Towne, 
° Pittsburg” . San Francisco and 
JounsTon &Co., Los Angeles 
. Harrisburg, Pa. BLAKE, McFAtt Co., 
Unton Parer & TwINE Co., Portland, Oregon 
. Cleveland AMERICAN PAPER Co. be 
Cincinnati CorDAGE & Paper Co, inp ... Seattle 
Cincinnati Brown BroruHers, Limited, 
DrESSKELL-JUPP PAPER Co, 9 e oronto 
é etroit L. S. Dixon & Co., ~ re 
Curscent Paper Co. ™ . Liverpo: 
. Indianapolis Sole’ Agents f os Great Britain 


Old Hampshire Bond 


Made “a little better than seems necessary” by 


Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


A Papeterie— “Old Hampshire Bond in London Court Boxes” is 
put up for the Stationery trade by Chas. T. Bainbridge’s Sons 
Manufacturing Stationers ~ ~” Brooklyn 
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GETHER & DREBERT CO’S 
Printers’ Punches Nos. ? and 3 

















4 


Can furnish Dies of any Shape or Style. 


WRITE FOR 





PRICES 














7 






9 


13 


No. 1 Punch, with two round-hole dies, . 
No. 3 Punch, with three round-hole dies, . $35.00 





. $18.00 














SIZES OF ROUND-HOLE DIES 
21 17 


25 


29 







Manufactured by 


Gether @ Drebert Co. 


91 Huron Street ::: 


SPECIAL DIES ANY SIZE OR SHAPE 





: MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


















33 


2200000 00000000 () 








46 39 


For Sale by all Dealers in the United States 











Keith Paper Company 


=== Turners Falls, Mass. 


E call the attention of the trade 
to the following specialties: 





Sea Wave ond Centurion 


Made in ten colors, 21 x 33, 60 lb. and 80 |b., 
showing entirely new and striking two-color 
effects; very attractive. Suitable for Booklet 
Covers, Fancy Stationery and similar purposes. 
Made only by ourselves. 


Vellum ant Satin Tints 


In fifteen colors, 21 x 33, 60 lb. and 80 Ib., 
for Stationery, Announcements, Covers, etc. 


Onion Skin Bond 


White, glazed and unglazed. Made from 
clear, strong stock, in Folio and Royal sizes. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION 


22 









ESTABLISHED 1852 


BRADNER 
SMITH 
& CO. 


Paper Makers, Importers and Jobbers 


Paper of Every Description, Envelopes, 
Cardboard, Twines, Etc. 


184-186 Monroe Street, Chicago 




















New Lines for May 


Springwater Half-tone Flats. 


Damascus Bond (22x 34, 40 lb.) 


In White, Light Blue, Corn, Golden Rod, Shell Rose, 
Mazarin; Russet. 






Valley Forge Manila. Diploma Bond in Rolls. 
Colored Paper Twine (a novelty). 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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i of the per square inch kind are useless E 

in illustrating articles of manutacture. | 

(l =LOMES in ittstrating ticles of fact | 


Whether a piece of furniture, 


a stove, an implement, machine or 
























other mechanical contrivance, the = 
photograph requires the attention at Oo Ze ae oy: 
of an expert retoucher— himself a t 4 3 pa i 1G . Bl 
mechanical genius in a sense, but eS é 
possessive of artistic taste and train- 
ing in bringing out clearly and 


SAC NG: 
Son wns 





distinctly all details covering talkable points, 
and presenting a picture not only mechantic- 
ally correct, but artistic and beautiful to look 
at. You waste the money spent for poor half- 
tones and you waste the money paid the printer 
for printing from them. The additional cost 








MULL 


of a first-class cut ts a trifle as 
compared to the profits result- 
ing from increased sales created 
by their use. 

















Blomgren Bros. 












175 Monroe Street 
Chicago 
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Crom vik Be womb or CHB. Bewhora ad creepinga— 
AM baster hide 25, ving waleens from Ler sleeping» 
Vota inst He C ot his hoary. crop 9 


Waid Dinter Mies up 0 Whe mounhein top. 





Send ten cents in stamps for new catalogue, ‘‘ Perfection in Three=-Colors.’’ 
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ENGRAVING COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS 


N addition to the large number of men employed 
I for our Engraving and Electrotype Departments, 
we have a separate Art Department employing 
twenty-five artists for preparing original drawings, touch- 
ing up photographs and illustrating work of all kinds. 
{| Through the large amount of work handled in our 
establishment, we are in a position to employ specialists 
in each branch, giving you the best results and in 
competition with any reputable house in the country. 
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Do You Imitate If you do, you should use Little’s Printing Ink and 


Typewriter Ribbons to match. The Blue Record 
T ewritin 4 Ink is recommended for general circular work, perfect 
yp Ss - match being obtained with Blue Record Ribbons. Send 


, = ee for sample of regular work. 





Ink, Trial Pound .. .. $3.00 A. P. LITTLE 
Ribbons... .. Each, 1.00 pe bn ge er MANUFACTURER 
» Pittsb . 
. Per dozen, 9.00 London, Toronto. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
























ASCR 


a: : “WW \cro-Ground. es: “Qero-Ground. “jg ; 
1830 1902 


Si; 








BUY YOURSELF AN 


LORING COES 


IM PROV ED Founder of Loring Coes & Co. 


| |“MICRO-GROUND” 


TRADE-MARK 


a 
. KNIFE Which 1s even of SPECIFY 


temper, accurate ‘“ Micro-GrounD” 
in your orders 


of dimension, stiff of edge and made to tous or through 
: . . y upply se 
stand “grief” and secure satisfaction 22 Se) * 


LORING COES @ CO. 


Incorporated 


WORCESTER, MASS. 






























_ y % 320, 


ms: \ero- Ground. es: Wi \cro- Ground : “WW jero-Ground. hip 
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‘‘T luv a rooster for tew things—one iz the krow 
that iz in him, and the other iz the spurs that air on 


him to bak up his krow with.”’ 
JosH BILLINGs. 


Wee feel justified in crowing 
over the spurs —the Quality of 
our Inks 1s winning for us. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Manufacturers of 


High-grade Printing Inks 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
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SHERIDANS NEW MODEL 
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Automatic Clamp, built in sizes 36 inches to 70 inches. 


Write for particulars, prices and terms. 





T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN © 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


56 Duane Street 413 Dearborn Street 46 Farringdon. Street 
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THE ROUSE JOB STICK 


Is the best stick I have seen. I recommend it to any one wishing 
a handy, serviceable stick.— So says A. R. Allexon, ‘‘ad.’’ man on 


The Inland Printer. 


SIZES AND PRICES 





Length. 2-Ine vt 24%-Inch. 2%%-Inch. 

6-Inch . $1.75 . $1.85 ‘6h: 95 

8-Inch . 2. os . 2.20 . B220 
10-Inch . 2.25 . 2.35 . 2.45 
12-Inch . 2.50 . 2.60 . 2.70 
15-Inch . 3.00 . 

Mailed to any address in the United States 
on receipt of the price. Your money back if 
not satisfied. 

















Correct Measures. 
Perfect Clamp. Unyielding K.nee. 


Instant Adjustment to Picas or Nonpareils. 





<coooooOogoOoOooOo0o00oOp 
doooooo oo do0000o0p 





American Lead-Rule Cutters 


Are the handiest and most satisfactory cutters we have ever used. 
—That’s what Poole Bros., Chicago, say. 









HIGHEST AWARD 
PARIS, 1900 
BUFFALO, 1901 


The only Cutters with instantaneous, 
automatic-locking and permanently 
accurate Gauges. 


No. 2 — Gauges from ONE NON- 
PAREIL TO 105 PICAS BY 
NONPAREILS, . . $10.00 


PAREIL TO 105 PICAS BY 
NONPAREILS, also to 45 
PICAS BY POINTS, $12.00 


American Lead and Rule Cutter No. 3S. 


No. 3 — Gauges from ONE NON- | 





<oo000000000000o00p 
<ooooo0oooooo0OoOoOoOp 





Refuse all Substitutes. Rs zs none ‘Just as Good”’ 











<OOO00000000o00o000p 
<n oO 00000000000 0o0p 
For sale by 
Representative H. B. R Oo U S E Qs C O. 
Dealers 
=== 1MAKERS = 


everywhere 
— 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


ILLUSTRATED ae 
BOOKLET FREE JOHN H ADDON gue Ga CRs mprepny kate. hicciatin: for Great Britain. 















































= No ‘Printing 


| Office is 





| complete 





without 


| Okie Inks. 


You may have 
the best press 
built and the 
best paper 
made and 
neither can 
add color to the 


ink—therefore, 
___In order to 
f i, get the best 
l __results it is 
i ___necessary to 
B ___use the best 
: Ink made. 
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THIS INSERT IS PRINTED WITH OUR 


Orange Lake 


$2.00 PER POUND-—AND OUR 


O¢ Cut Black 


It is dense, soft 
















and free-flow- 





ing. » Dries 






rapidly when 






printed. 






Some of our 





customers 






claim they 






can send 
ig work to the 
bindery in 








three hours 
after printing. 








No Off-Setting 






No Slip-Sheeting 







IT IS SOLD AT 
40c. in pound lots 
40c. in 100 pound lots 
40c. in 1000 pound lots 





SAILS LENT ROE OT 





We give the BEST always at Moderate Prices 











F. ©. Okie Co. 








Kenton Place, 











Manufacturers of High-Grade PRINTING INKS 











PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 




















Testimonials 
unsolicited of 





























































Cut Ink such as we 






«Please ship Us 30 \s- of your 














have had before. 
THE RURLINGTON FREE PRESS 












¥ 






are much pleased 






me O kK. ; thus far we 






«¢ Ink ca 











with it.” 
p , DAVIS PRINTING co. 








«Your ink We find the pest we can get for the 


money: 
THE oTTAWA PRINTING co., Ltd: 









« With reference ct. Cut Ink, it is a 
capital ink, and sO far as S i 
thing We have i 








WU olverhampton 








¥ 


co Tt gives us better satisfaction than the $1.50 that 


pefore yours: 





we have been using 
Pl ‘BLISHING co. 








THE C6 »ARD 














¥ 
oo Ibs. goct. Cut Black for 


a freight 1 
1 of 700° per hour.”’ 


«¢ Ship Us vi 
Webb Press running at spect 





PRINTING co. 








THE AKRON 











¥ 


«¢ Please send us ;mmediately 500 lbs. 40ct- Cut 


Black just @ had.” 
G. J- THIEME, 
Nijmege” Holland. 










€ 






money Jl 
, B. RUSSEL, puffalo, N: 





PRINTED ON 
SNOW-WHITE ENAMEL 
MADE BY 
IRWIN N. MEGARGEE & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























y SpeeneReRT 


emuramecett sn 
FREES ALE HRN 
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Truth or Fiction 
What ts not the truth is fiction 


R. Printer: You have seen our ads for eight or ten years, 

and have heard about “Binner Plates mean Perfeé Plates.” 
This is not fiction, because if it was we would not be here today 
to tell the tale. It is the truth, and we make the statement with 
more emphasis than ever, and the best printers in the land sub- 
stantiate it. Use Binner halftones in the ext book or catalogue 
you want to put out as representative printing from your house. 





Our monthly magazine—‘* Commercial Originality’ —tells all about the best 
and newest styles and processes of engraving and designing : One dollar a year—only 8% 
cents each month pays for it. Subjects for May: 
“The Truthful Narrative of the Court of Inquiry and the Name of the Winner,” 
An Article on Paper Making, 


Also samples of halftones of jewelry, machinery, cover designs, 
opolbley C8665 


WOOD ENGRAVING DESIGNING 
ILALF TONE PLATES ILLUSTRATING 
LINC LTCHING LIE CTROTVPING 
JI COLOR PLATES PRINTING. 
@®INNER MODELLING 


BPEAN SS Eo 13215 [i C.LAMMERS, J SHILLTE 


Trear 6. Ger rephodt | Secy. € Ger 


O.E.BINNER Prer &€ Res Mar. New York Branch 
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For Bible Work & 


For Book Work 


fe} 











i i 
For Catalogue Work 





























| peeing MARGINAL-FEED MACHINE has Automatic Sheet 
Retarder, Automatic Registers, Automatic Head Perforators that 
overcome ‘‘ buckling,’’ Automatic Points and Adjustable Packing Boxes. 
This is the only machine on the market that will handle any weight of 


paper from India, or Bible paper, up to coated book. 





SEN D FOR SAMPLES OF WORK 








MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 























¥ 








eee ised dag 


Be unis 
. 


Bie Senos 


BGR at: 
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Bij FFALO are good envelopes. Commercial 


Our samples and Sizes, 


prices tell the story. Odd Sizes, . 
Send for them. :: : Catalogue, 


BUFFALO ENVELOPE CO. Merchandise 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Envelopes 





Calendar, 











The Man Who Wins 


A= interesting lecture was recently delivered by a promi- 








nent clergyman, and I am taking the liberty of quoting 
some of his remarks : 

‘* By success I do not mean merely money success. Better be a 
man than merely a millionaire. Stick to your business and your 
business will stick to you. Most men who fail dabble in outside 
things. It does not pay to know everything. Ninety per cent of 
what the world calls genius is nothing more than the talent for hard 
work. The worker is the winner. It is not luck but pluck which 
turns the wheels of fortune.’’ 

Eight years ago, when I undertook to revolutionize the printing 
ink trade, I lacked genius and experience, but made up the 
deficiency in manliness and pluck. I never made an assertion 
unless I could stand by it. I advertised my prices and terms, and 
had the moral courage to return orders to publishers and printers 
who possessed dollars to my pennies, but who would not pay in 
advance. I devoted my whole time to selling ink. I inherited the 
ambition for hard work from my forefathers, and I can assure you 
it was not luck that turned my wheels of fortune, as my early strug- 
gles would have discouraged the average man. I knew my goods 
had merit, but it was slow work getting the printers to buy from 
me. I treated the man who bought twenty-five cents worth as 
cordially as the fellow who left one hundred dollars with me. 
Since the first of the year I have added two hundred new customers to 
my list, and fully expect to reach the ten thousand mark before 1903. 


SEND FOR MY PRICE-LIST OF NEWS AND JOB INKS 
Address 


Printers Ink Jonson 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 













































Little 
Fellows 


FOR 


PRINT 
SHOPS 


A distinctly NEW 
design of small 
motors, surpass- 
ing all other types 
in efficiency and 
durability. 


WATSON MULTIPOLAR MOTOR 


Steel Frames, Multipolar Fields 
Form-wound Ventilated Armatures 














PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS 
IDEAL S FOLDERS, STITCHERS 
FOR | RULING MACHINES, Etc. 


ASK FOR BULLETIN 428 


Northern Electrical Mfg. Co. 


MADISON, WIS. 






































Automatic Kegister 
on the Job Press 


t YHATEVER comes along, 

remember Megill is the 

first in this class of Automatics as 

in Gauge Pins, and has reached 

a construction containing advan- 
tages that no other can. 


“SIMPLY INCREDIBLE AT 
SUCH A PRICE.” 














Pioneer of Gauge Pins 
to the world and 
up-to-date. 
















Write for Catalogue. 


Edward L.Megill 


Inventor and Manufacturer 


60 Duane Street, NEW YORK 
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A MARVEL OF MECHANICAL SIMPLICITY 


= BatesModclNo.2¢ ail 


N? 12345 


Accurate 


Absolutely $ ] 2 by NET 
& 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Standard Type-high Numbering Machine of the World 


Fully 


—  _ Guaranteed 


View, showing parts released 





Facsimile impression 


for cleansing; time, 1 min. 





WE CLAIM 


The following features of design and con- 
struction which are of vital importance. 
First—A forged steel plunger geared direct to 

the actuating pawl swing. No intervening pins, 

levers or screws. 

SEcoND—Steel side plates which are instantly 
removable. Held in position without screws, 
strengthening case and preventing interference of 
type matter with the movement. 

TuirD—A non-breaking mainspring located cen- 
trally under plunger, not at one side with a ten- 
dency to upset the plunger. 

FouRTH—A steel stroke-limiting staple instantly 
removable. No screws. 

FirtH — A_non-breaking unit-retaining pawl 
spring, wound on both sides of pawl, providing 
uniform pressure, not attached to pin in pawl 
with a tendency to upset the pawl. 

S1xTH—A steel drop cipher of superior strength. 
No pins or screws. 

SEVENTH—A non-breaking bronze-brass case, 
not a cheap forced casting of brittle composition, 
subject to fracture under pressure in the form. 








INCORPORATED. CAPITAL, $100,000.00 


h 
Model No. 29 —Fer Numbering Cas 


N? 35 $9.00 % 


Facsimile impression 
1 to 50, repeating automatically. Same advantages 
of construction as Model No. 27. 


Model No. 31—fu,sumbicng, Pa 


Bicycle Checks. 
Successfully operated 

on any platen or cylin- 

der press. Any size of 


Facsimile impression figures; 34 in. to 1 in. 























Factory, 706-8-10 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.,U.S. A. 


The Bates Machine Company, Makers 


GENERAL OFFICES: New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, New York, U.S.A 


3RANCH, 2 Cooper Street, Manchester, Eng. 


AGENCIES in London, Paris, Frankfurt, Sydney. 


The only type-high machine carried in stock and recommended by all branches of American Type Foun- 
ders Co., Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Inland Type Foundry, Toronto Type Foundry, The J. L. Morrison Co. 


THE VERDICT 


Autographic Register Co. 
New York, March 31, 1902. 
“We take great pleasure in stating that we are 
using a large number of your Model No. 27 in our 
plant, and have found them everything you claim 
tor them.” 


Rand, McNally & Co. 
Chicago, April 2, 1902. 
“We are pleased to add our indorsement to the 
excellence of the Model No. 28 machines that we 
bought of you. They serve the purpose perfectly 
and do fine work.” 


A. R. Barnes & Co. 
: Chicago, March 31, 1902. 
“We have used Model No. 28 machines about a 
year and find them first class,” 


Cosby-Wirth Printing Co. 
Minneapolis, April 1, 1902. 
“We have used your Model No. 29 over two 
years, and find them everything that you represent 
them to be. Sixty-eight machines in use con- 
tinually.”’ 
The General Manifold Co. 
Franklin, Pa., April 3, 1902 
‘We have in use a number of your Model No. 29 
machines, and are pleased to state that they have 
worked to our entire satisfaction on all kinds of 


forms.”’ 
The Friedenwald Co. 
_ Baltimore, March 31, 1902. 
“We feel justified in recommending them. They 
have given us a great deal of satisfaction.” 








Demand 


our press are considered : 
The Greatest Speed 


No Cams 





Four Inking Rollers 
Two Main Gear Wheels Patent Platen Adjuster 
Presses sent on trial 


WHY RUN SLOW, OBSOLETE PRESSES? 


for Perfected Prouty Job Presses has 
caused all of the largest dealers through- 


out this country to write us constantly 
during the past few months for exclusive agencies for this great money-maker, 
but we are unwilling to decide until we find which of them can sell the 
largest number. Such an overwhelming demand is indeed surprising, but 
proves that merit will win. It does not take the progressive 
printer of to-day long to select the “‘wheat’’ from the “‘chaff.”’ 
We have made a specialty of placing one of our presses in every 
city of this country, knowing the press to be its own best sales- 
man, and the result is even beyond our expectations, showing 
how quickly a good thing becomes known and appreciated. 
But who can wonder at it when these exclusive features of 


Manufactured only by the 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 
176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, Salisbury Square, London, Eng. 










FIVE SIZES 
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PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 
171 Queen Victoria Street, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK Pitt Street, 


NDO) 5 OF SYDNEY, - N.S. W. 
orn Cable Address, ‘‘ Parsobros.’’ 


Cable address, ‘‘ Normanique.” Cable address, ‘‘Unitpaper.” 


Export Agents for 


American Writing Paper Co. 


The Duncan Co. 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


AND OTHERS. 


All grades of Paper, Cardboards, Boxs 
boards, Printing Machinery, Printing Inks 
and everything connected with the Paper 
and Printing Trades. 




















-LUNDELL ELECTRIC MOTORS 











MORE 
Lundell Motors 


have been installed in printing 
establishments in America and 
Europe than all other kinds 
combined. The popularity of 
the Lundell Motors is due to 
superior qualities in design and 
construction, which give them 
the best possible commercial 
value. 
SEND FOR 

ILLUSTRATED BULLETINS 


Nos. 3,200 and 3,207. 











SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices — 527-531 West 34th Street, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


a || 





| 


} 
} 
} 
| 





Chicago: Fisher Building. Boston: Weld Building. St. Louis: Security Building. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Building. 
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Solid Nickel Rlatrices 


FTER long years of experimenting we have had great 
success in making solid nickel matrices for typecast- 
= ing by electrotyping. These nickel matrices can be 
made of any desired thickness up to % inch, 1 inch and 
more. They are indestructible and last forever! The yearly 
expenses for renewing old copper matrices are saved when 
using our nickel matrices. 











Nickel Electrotyping is done quicker than Copper electro- Licenses for this prominent process are sold from the origi- 


typing — in‘about half the time. nators to any typefoundry. 
Punches can be made of type metal instead of steel; they are Instruction can be given free of charge at our works to 
therefore made quicker and much cheaper. anybody buying a license. 





Ketiengesellschaft fiir Schriftgiesserei und Gaschinenbau, 
Offenbach am Rain, Germany. 


THE PRINTING MACHINE & TyYPEFOUNDRY Co. 
































HAMILTON 
WOOD GOODS 


ALWAYS IN STOCK 
AT ALL OUR BRANCHES 


FOR LIST OF BRANCHES SEE 
INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS COMPANY 


\ SET IN ROYCROFT SERIES 
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Wells Cross Section Furniture Case 
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strongest native wood obtainable. 


884 pieces all cut to point system the narrow way. 
Dimensions of Case.— Height, 441/ 


No. 8 Cross Section Furniture and Case. 


inches ; 





\ N YE offer to the printing trade our new Wells Cross Sec- 
tion Furniture Case, fitted with Maple Furniture cut 
on the point system the narrow way of the blocks, 
against the grain. We believe that progressive printers will im- 
mediately recognize the merits of this style of furniture. Hereto- 
fore there has been more or less complaint in regard to the 
inaccuracy of ordinary Labor-saving Wood Furniture. This 
slight variation has been unavoidable, and inasmuch as the old- 
style Furniture has always been cut with the grain running the 
long way, there has been more or less difficulty in accurate justi- 
fication by the use of Labor-saving Wood Furniture because the 
line or point way was across the grain. In this new Furniture, 
however, this is reversed, and the line or point way is with the 
grain. Wood does not shrink or swell endwise with the grain, 
hence accuracy is assured. 





This Furniture can be used in connection with 
Metal Furniture and it will justify. As it is so much 
lighter than Metal Furniture its advantage in that respect 


is obvious. ‘It is made of Rock Maple, which is the 


No lock-up is strong enough to compress this wood lengthwise with the grain. 
Compared with Metal Furniture, it is much cheaper and will last much longer, 


Description.—The case contains sixteen pieces each of end-grain Maple pieces of 6 and 8 line in the following widths : 
17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, 30 ems pica, and twelve pieces each of 9, 10 and 12 line in the same lengths. 


14, 15, 16, 
This makes a total of 


Each piece is stamped on the end with the size in line pica. 


width, 28% inches ; 


depth at base, 7 inches; shipping weight, 150 Ibs. 


Price, Furniture and Case, $26; Furniture only, $15—less usual discount. 
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Sanspareil Harris Rule Case. 





Sanspareil Harris Rule Case 


A modification of the well-known Harris Rule Case; 
half size of regular full-sized case; two of these cases will 
go in a regular blank case. It has several features of merit 
not embodied in any other rule case. The walls and par- 
titions are a trifle higher than the rule, which stands on edge 
in the compartment. A galley can be laid on the case with- 
out touching the rule. A piece of rule can not be put into 
a compartment intended for a smaller length. All com- 
partments are numbered as shown in the illustration. It is 
fitted with ““New Departure’’ three-ply bottom which can 
not crack. The numbered divisions are one solid piece of 
wood from end to end of case. Price, $1.50. 























FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
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THE HAMILTON MFG. C 


Eastern Warehouse — MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


Main Office and 
Factory: 


Two Rivers, Wis. 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and 


Most Improved 
ROLLER-MAKING|}Cramer Plates 
MAC HINER Y Jj serorbecerthaneve Unsupassed naualiy an 


- furnished — Full descriptive catalogue sent to any address upon 
application. 9 9 0 0 J Od A O Manufactured by 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE C0., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEw York OFFICE— 32 East Tenth Street. 
Paciric Coast OrFIcE—Academy of Science Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Use Mallinckrodt’s Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous 


ABSOLUTELY PURE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 








Ask your dealer for reduced prices on our Isochromatic Plates. 














James White G Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 


COVER 


a Settinsien for Large or Small Outfits. And BOOK 
JAMES ROWE PAPERS 


241-247 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 





























PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., European Agents, 


1S Tudor Street, London, E. C., Engiand| 210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 

















FOR FINE BOOK 
PAMPHLET AND 
PERIODICAL 
WOE « %.2 8 








COMBINED 
FEEDING 
FOLDING 
AND WIRE 
STITCHING 
MACHINERY 











DROP-ROLLER DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDING MACHINE 
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CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


FIFTY-SECOND STREET, BELOW LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
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DUPLICATE PLATES IN ANY SIZE 








PLATES ENGRAVED BY ** PICCANINNIES ”” PRINTED WITH OUR PHOTO-CHROMIC COLORS 
PHOTO CHROMOTYPE ENGRAVING CO. THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 
THREE-COLOR REPRODUCTION FROM OIL PAINTING MAKERS OF PRINTING INKS 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI New YorK CHIcaco 
DUPLICATE PLATES IN ANY SIZE TORONTO LONDON 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS, DIE-SINKERS 
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THE NEW CITY EDITOR. 


BY A. 
HOSE who were intimately 
acquainted with the late 
Eugene Field, the famous 
“Children’s Poet,” will 
agree that he was one of 
the most generous and 
ingenuous fellows in the 
world, especially during the 
earlier years of his journal- 
istic career. He was an 
open-hearted, open-handed 
friend to every impecunious 
reporter, ambitious rural 
editor and  improvident 
“jour.” printer who came 
his way, and would sometimes transcend the limits of 
ordinary discretion in order to aid a friend in need. 

In 1874 Field was associate editor of the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Gazette and represented his paper at the State 
Editorial convention at Lexington. As usual he was 
the life and soul of the gathering and won many friends 
and admirers among the rural journalists. One of 
these was a young man named Boggs, who was running 
a weekly in a small town in the northern part of the 
State. Boggs had been an editor about eighteen 
months, but in this brief experience with the pencil and 
paste brush he. had developed a marked aptitude for the 
calling, and had met with considerable success. He had 
purchased the well-worn plant, good-will, etc., of a 
paper which had been allowed to run down until it was 
considered hopelessly in the mud, and, within a year, 
had doubled its circulation and made it pay a fair profit. 
He accomplished this by making the paper bright and 
newsy and working steadily and persistently for busi- 
ness. He seemed to recognize a news item instinctively, 
pursued it relentlessly,and wrote it up attractively after 
he had captured it. He was possessed of original ideas, 
wrote graphically and grammatically, and, having 
acquired a superficial knowledge of the mechanical end 
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of the business, developed into a good, all-round news- 
paper man. 

But Boggs’ appearance was against him. He 
looked less like a rural journalist than any editor at 
the Lexington convention. He was dressed in the 
latest style, was breezy and dudish in manner and 
seemed to be positively averse to exertion of any kind. 
A casual look at him suggested that he was incapable 
of evolving anything more brilliant than a three-line 
local item or a commonplace personal. 

But Eugene Field seemed to take a sincere fancy to 
Boggs at Lexington, and when they met, a year later, 
at the Macon convention, the acquaintance was cor- 
dially renewed. They were together constantly, drink- 
ing, smoking, singing, telling stories and having a good 
time generally, and were kindred spirits socially, 
although Field was as much Boggs’ superior as a jour- 
nalist as could well be imagined. It was looked upon 
as one of those erratic, incongruous companionships 
that the unconventional Field was in the habit of form- 
ing when the inclination seized him. 

Two or three months afterward Boggs sold his 
paper and started out to seek a wider field for the exer- 
cise of his journalistic talent, with St. Louis as his 
objective point. He believed that he could break into 
metropolitan journalism, but before making the attempt 
he decided to stop at St. Joseph and have a talk on the 
subject with his old friend Field. He strolled into the 
Gazette office one afternoon and was boisterously wel- 
comed by the future poet. After five or ten minutes of 
jovial chat, they went around to George Ledee’s saloon, 
which was at that time the popular resort for St. Joseph 
politicians and newspaper men, and renewed their 
acquaintance in a convivial way. 

When Boggs informed Field that he was on his 
way to St. Louis to seek fame and money, the latter 
burst out effusively : 

“You'll do nothing of the sort, Boggsy, old boy; 
you'll stay right here in St. Joe. You came just in time. 
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Our city editor fell by the wayside yesterday for the 
’steenth time and the Judge fired him. I tried to save 
him, but it was a hopeless case. You must take his 
place. Come along; I'll introduce you to the Judge 
and you can go right to work.” 

Field seized him by the arm and they started for the 
Gazette office, Boggs protesting at the undue haste and 
declaring that he must have time to think over the 
proposition to make him city editor of a daily paper, a 
position he had never dreamed of filling until after he 
had served an apprenticeship as an ordinary reporter. 

“Don’t let that trouble you in the least, Boggs,” 
said Field, laughing. “A city editor on a St. Louis 
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Boggs, remarking that he was just the kind of city 
editor the paper had needed for years and assured the 
Judge that Boggs’ arrival in St. Joseph was nothing 
short of a stroke of good fortune for the establishment. 
Inasmuch as Field was merely associate editor and had 
no authority to engage any help, his assumption that 
Boggs would be hired at once seemed premature. But 
Judge Gilbert had unlimited confidence in Field’s judg- 
ment and ability, and, besides, he was a lawyer, not a 
journalist. He confessed this latter fact to himself 
almost every day. Therefore he accepted the situation 
without comment, although it was perfectly apparent 
to Field that he was not favorably impressed by Boggs’ 
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ordsville, Ind. 


EEL RIVER FALLS, NEAR CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA, 


paper and the city editor of a St. Joe daily are quite 
different. You'll have the title here, but you will have 
no reporters to hustle for you. You will be expected to 
cover the whole town, except the hotel arrivals, write 
all local matter, read and revise your own proofs and be 
held responsible for the local end of the paper.” 

“Ts that all?” returned Boggs, solemnly. 

“Yes,” replied Field, laughing heartily. ‘“ But, 
seriously, Boggs, you'll have no trouble; if you do, [’ll 
help you out. It’ll be easy after you get the run of the 
town. You've got to stay here; that’s all there is 
about it.” 

When they arrived at the Gazette office, they found 
the managing editor, Judge Sam Gilbert, seated at his 
desk. In his jovial, confident way Field introduced 


manner and appearance. The latter did not seem to 
notice it, however, but rather diffidently declared his 
willingness to accept the place. Field took him in hand 
at once, supplied him with a pad of paper and started 
him out to gather local matter. 

“I say, Gene,” remarked the Judge, with a sugges- 
tion of scorn in his tone as Boggs disappeared, “ That 
fellow’ll never do.” 

“Why not?” asked Field, pretending surprise. 

“ Because he’s not bright. I’ll bet he can’t write up 
a false alarm.” 

“See here, Judge,” returned Field, laughing, “ I'll 
bet you the drinks for you an’ me an’ Tufts that he’ll 
make the best city editor this paper has ever had.” 

“Shoo!” exclaimed the Judge, contemptuously. 
























“ T’ll take the bet and I'll win it. Why, he’s a Missouri 
dude, and he hasn’t life enough in him to keep from 
being run over by a dray. He’ll follow the first band 
that comes along and that’s the last we’ll see of him.” 

Just then the door of the editorial-room opened, and 
Colonel Tufts, the corpulent and complacent business 
manager of the paper, came slowly in. 

“’Gene,” he said, walking leisurely over to the 
Judge’s desk on which Field. sat swinging his elongated 
limbs, ‘Who was that dude that just came down 
through the office?” 

“Why, that’s the new city editor,” interposed the 
Judge, ironically. 

“What! That?” exclaimed the Colonel. “ Where 
did you get it?” 

“Gene found him up at Macon,” replied the Judge 
with a sigh, taking up an exchange and opening it with 
an impatient jerk. 

Field burst into a hearty laugh, and threw an arm 
about Colonel Tufts’ neck, taunting him jocosely con- 
cerning his disposition to find fault under trivial provo- 
cations. Then he withdrew his arm and ejected a 
stream of tobacco juice toward the center of the room. 

This room was covered with a tapestry carpet 
which, tradition said, was once a dazzling fabric of 
brilliant colors. But no traces of the pattern were vis- 
ible except around the sides of the room and, even 
there, they were hardly distinguishable. The center of 
the floor resembled an asphalt pavement, the carpet 
being coated with half an inch or more of tobacco- 
soaked mud which had hardened into a solid mass. For 
several years the occupants of the desks on three sides 
of the room had sat and expectorated toward the middle 
of the floor from early afternoon until between three 
and four in the morning. Then, while the carpet was 
still damp, the porter came in and swept it over, brush- 
ing the dust into the moist warp and woof, where it 
formed a kind of mahogany-colored cement. Stratum 
upon stratum accumulated until the carpet disappeared 
and the smooth pavement, undulating in places, took 
its place. At that time Field was an inveterate tobacco- 
chewer and was the most liberal contributor to the 
construction of the pavement, which, he informed his 
friends, was a Parisian novelty discovered by him when 
he and Ed Comstock, his brother-in-law, were in 
Europe. 

“Well,” remarked Field, presently, “I am a 
prophet, Tufts, in a humble way, and I’ve just bet the 
Judge the drinks for you and him an’ me that Boggs 
will turn out to be the best city editor this paper has 
ever had.” 

“Tt’s name is Boggs, is it?” said Colonel Tufts, 
with a grunt. “ Well, I’ll bet another round that he’ll 
not stay here a month. How much do we give him, 
Judge?” 

“ Give him ten dollars,” replied the Judge, with a 
sneer. “It’s probably more than he’s worth, but per- 
haps he’ll earn it.” 

“Oh, thunder!” exclaimed Field, indignantly, 
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“* Give him fifteen, and if he isn’t worth it, take five off 
my princely stipend.” 

And so it was arranged that Boggs was to receive 
fifteen per week as long as he could be tolerated about 
the establishment. Judge Gilbert was satisfied that he 
would be a dismal failure and that his career on the 
Gazette would terminate in a few days. 

When Boggs came in that evening, he wrote up five 
or six police items, half a column of local brevities, a 
brief interview with a Hannibal & St. Joe Railroad 
brakeman, and a short story of a sensational courtship, 
with names, dates and localities omitted, which he had 
evidently evolved from the depths of his fertile 
imagination. Shortly before midnight, Field slipped 
into the composing-room, inspected the local galley- 
proofs, found them satisfactory and so reported to 
Judge Gilbert, who smiled incredulously and went 
home. 

A week passed, and Boggs had made a creditable 
showing, had attended closely to his duties, in which, 
however, he seemed to take only a mild interest, and 
had acquitted himself “ fair to middlin’,” as Colonel 
Tufts expressed it. When he applied at the office for 
his envelope on Monday, the cashier handed it to him 
with the air of one who feels that he is squandering 
money, and Boggs accepted it without comment. But 
everybody about the office seemed to feel a little more 
kindly toward him than at first, although he was still 
looked upon rather coldly as a very ordinary reporter. 

He had been at work nearly three weeks when the 
Republican county convention was held. There had 
been much dissension among the Republicé.ns, and it 
was confidently expected that the convention would be 
remarkably lively. As the Gazette was a Democratic 
paper, Judge Gilbert wanted a full report of the pro- 
ceedings and especially those portions which might 
reflect discredit upon his political opponents. He 
expected to take an active part in the campaign, was 
deeply interested in the political situation, and intended 
to leave the editorial department of the paper in charge 
of Field. The day before the convention he called 
Field’s attention to the necessity of arranging for a full 
report of the proceedings, and suggested that an extra 
reporter be engaged, as he was confident there would 
be trouble, and that the gathering would break up in a 
free fight. Field assured him that he would look after 
the matter, and the Judge thought no more about it. 

The convention was held in the courthouse, and 
when Judge Gilbert entered the large Circuit Court 
room, a temporary organization had been effected and 
a motion to adjourn for two hours was being put. As 
the gathering arose, he met two or three friends and 
the matter of reporting the proceedings escaped his 
mind until he met Field on his way to luncheon, half 
an hour later. , 

“ How does it look, Gene? ” he asked. 

“All right,” returned Field, taking his arm famil- 
iarly and strolling along with him toward the office. 
“ They’re going to have the devil’s own time when the 
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committee on resolutions reports. It'll be the hottest 
thing in politics St. Joe has had in many years.” 

‘Who's going to take it for us?” asked the Judge. 

“ Boggs,” replied Field, nonchalantly. 

“Shoo!” exclaimed the Judge, impatiently, “ He'll 
never be able to handle it.” 

“Yes, he will,” replied Field, positively. “ Let him 
alone, Judge, and he'll come out all right.” 

“Gene, there’s no use in fooling away this oppor- 
tunity in a foolish experiment,” persisted the Judge. 
“Tl tell you what to do. Get that shorthand man, 
Johnson, and have him there to take the debate verba- 
tim, if it gets hot. We may want three or four col- 
umns of it, and Boggs never can do it in the world.” 

“ The Herald’s got Johnson,” replied Field, indiffer- 
ently. 

“ Well, isn’t there another shorthand man in town, ” 
asked the Judge, frowning. 

“ Nope; none that’s worth a cuss. We had a girl 
on the Walker case, and she did fairly well, but she’s 
sick, 
The Judge was evidently disappointed. After a 
pause, he said: ‘“ We’re going to get left on this thing, 
"Gene. Who’s going to do it for the Herald, besides 
Johnson?” 

“ They’ve got Chapman and another man.” 

“T thought so; and they'll scoop the life out of us.” 

Field laughed heartily; the Judge looked serious. 

“Look here, Judge,” said Field, half seriously, 
“ We've nothing to worry about. If there’s a row, the 
Herald will not want much of it, and if there isn’t any 
trouble, we'll not want much. They can’t scoop us any 
way you can fix it. If Boggs can’t handle it, he’ll say 
so and I'll help him out. I'll get up some convention 
notes, anyhow, besides the editorial paragraphs, and 
we'll cover it somehow. Don’t you worry; I'll see 
that it’s covered.” 

At the afternoon session, the storm broke almost 
immediately after the permanent organization had been 
effected, and for two hours, at frequent intervals, the 
wrangling of rival factions was fierce and disgraceful. 
Epithets and accusation of sculduggery were hurled 
across the ‘assemblage, and several times a general 
hand-to-hand fight seemed unavoidable. Nothing in 
the history of the Republican party in Buchanan county 
had been so plainly calculated to bring discredit upon 
the organization, and the Democrats present as spec- 
tators felt that a full report of the proceedings would 
badly damage the opposition ticket at the polls. 

When the trouble was at its height, Judge Gilbert 
arose from his seat and paced nervously up and down 
the back part of the room in the rear of the seats. He 
had looked over the room in vain for Field, and was 
plainly excited. Presently, Field sauntered leisurely in 
and the Judge quickly caught him by the arm and 
dragged him out into the hall. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Judge?” Field asked, 
seeing that the former was choking with suppressed 
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rage. 
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“Matter!” gasped the Judge, as the door closed 
behind them. “ Matter! Why in didn’t you engage 
some one to report this convention? Here’s something 
that would elect our county ticket as sure as if we 
could get it in the paper, and here we are — left! Left, 
! Scooped out of sight!” 

“ Why, Boggs is there, isn’t he?” asked Field, with 
aggravating calmness. 

“ Boggs!” exclaimed the Judge, pale with rage; 
“ Boggs be d d! Yes, he’s there, but the 
leather-headed dude sits there like a stoughton-bottle, 
staring around him as if the thing was of no account 
at all. When he isn’t chewing his pencil, he’s gawping 
out of the window. I watched the for 
ten straight minutes, and he never took a note. 
I suppose he thinks a couple of stickfuls will cover the 
thing. Confound his worthless hide! If I could get 
at him, I’d like to throw him out of the window. Go in 
there, "Gene, and see if you can’t get enough to make a 
decent showing. The Herald will never get done 
laughing at us.” 

“Oh, that’ll be all right, Judge,” said Field, in a 
conciliatory tone, “ I’ll go in and see what he’s doing. 
Don’t you worry; we'll have a good report of it.” 

They entered the courtroom as three or four dele- 
gates were on their feet, gesticulating wildly and try- 
ing to talk while the chairman vigorously hammered 
the desk in a vain effort to preserve order. Boggs 
sat at the reporters’ table evidently enjoying the scene 
and occasionally making a scratch or two on a paper 
pad in front of him. Field left the Judge just inside 
the door and worked his way forward to the reporters’ 
table. 

“ How are you getting on, Boggs? ” he asked, some- 
what anxiously, as he glanced at the sheet of paper in 
front of the city editor and saw that it was nearly cov- 
ered with irregular lines of hieroglyphics, while several 
other similar sheets were lying face down near it. 

“All right,” replied Boggs, indifferently. ‘‘ This 
thing’s a daisy, ain’t it? Best I ever saw. If some- 
body’d only shoot or pull a knife and cut, we’d have 
something worth having.” 

Field smiled affably and laid his hand on Boggs’ 
shoulder, just as one of the delegates leaped to his feet 
and denounced as a liar one who was speaking. The 
latter yelled an oath at his accuser and started wrath- 
fully toward him, but he was caught by half a dozen 
others and held back. Nearly all the delegates began 
to shout, and the chairman howled “ Order!” until he 
lost his voice, and pounded the desk with all his 
strength. Boggs deliberately jotted down two or three 
lines of hieroglyphics and, turning to Field, said 
quietly: “If those fools hadn’t held him, we 
might have had some fun.” 

“ Say, Boggs,” said Field, ignoring the city editor’s 
sanguinary remark, “ You know we want this well 
covered; it’s good campaign stuff for us.” 

“Yep,” returned Boggs, laconically. 

“The Judge is worried a little,” continued Field, 
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smiling encouragingly. “ He thinks you’re not going 
to be able to handle it.” 

“Not able to handle it!” repeated Boggs, evidently 
surprised. “ Why, this is pudding for me. It’s the 
easiest thing I ever struck in my life. There’s some- 
thing to it. It beats country newspaper work out of 
sight.” 

“Yes, I know,” returned Field, smiling at Boggs’ 
enthusiasm, “ But he’s afraid you can’t write enough 
of it.” 

“ How much does he want?” 

“ All you can give us; three columns, anyhow.” 

“Um-m,” grunted Boggs, as he scrawled two or 
three more hieroglyphics. ‘ Well, tell him not to per- 
spire; he’ll get all it’s worth.” 

“Well, spread it on, Boggsy,” was Field’s parting 
injunction as he retired to the back of the room where 
he found the Judge still fretting and fuming. 

“ He’s all right, Judge,” he said, patting the latter 
on the back. ‘ He'll cover it properly.” 

“How in —— can he cover it properly when he 
takes no notes, and doesn’t hear what’s going on?” 
returned the Judge, still worried. ‘“ He’s a confounded 
saphead. For heaven’s sake, ’Gene, go and sit down at 
that table and take some notes. Let that chump write 
what he can, and you can pad it out and make enough 
of it for a decent scare-head.” 

Field returned to the reporter’s table, drew up a 
vacant chair and jotted down a few notes perfunctorily, 
feeling confident that the Judge was worried unneces- 
sarily. In the meantime, the latter paced up and down 
back of the seats glancing occasionally, with infinite 
disgust, at Boggs, who was a picture of indolent indif- 
ference. He finally made up his mind that Boggs 
should be discharged at the end of the week, or as soon 
as a competent city editor could be found. Having 
reached this decision and feeling that the convention 
was safe in Field’s hands, he left the courtroom and 
returned to the office to try to forget his wrath. 

About seven o’clock that evening Boggs sauntered 
into the Gazette editorial-room, where he found the 
telegraph editor already at work, threw off his coat, 
took a fresh chew of tobacco and sharpened his pencil. 
Then he drew from his trousers pocket his convention 
hieroglyphics in a crumpled wad and smoothed them 
out before him. When Field and the Judge came in, 
half an hour later, they noticed that he was rushing his 
pencil over his pad and turning out copy at a remark- 
able rate of speed. 

“ How are you getting on, Boggsy?”’ asked Field, 
leaning over him with an expression of satisfaction as 
he saw how earnestly he was working. 

“Aw-right,” replied Boggs, quietly, but without 
looking up or pausing in his work. 

“ Have you sent any of the convention in yet?” 

“ Yep, a little.” 

Boggs frowned, as if he resented the interruption, 
and continued to write rapidly. 

Field glanced at the Judge, smiled and went into 
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the composing-room. Presently he returned, dropped 
into his chair, with his right side to his desk, and 
threw both feet up on it. This was his favorite posi- 
tion when writing, and while it seemed to be exceed- 
ingly awkward to the average observer, he declared 
that it was the perfection of comfort. It was conve- 
nient in that it afforded him an opportunity to project 
his tobacco-juice in a graceful parabolic curve to the 
center of the room. His left hand hung limply at his 
side or wandered through his thin hair, while his right 
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was making the copy so universally praised by compos- 
itors for its perfect legibility. The letters were rather 
smaller than those produced by the ordinary modern 
typewriter and were quite as perfectly formed. 

For an hour or more, Judge Gilbert read exchanges 
and wrote editorial; Field constructed pithy, ironical 
comments on the convention; the telegraph editor read 
his “flimsy,” and Boggs produced convention copy 
rapidly and unremittingly. 

Just before midnight, the Judge arose, whispered 
briefly to Field, and the two went out to make their 
customary midnight call at Bedee’s. Field returned 
alone, half an hour later, looking hopeful and con- 
tented. He glanced at Boggs, who was still writing 
vigorously, and said: “ How much more have you got 
of that convention, Boggsy?” 

“Column or so,” replied Boggs, indifferently. 

“Why, you’ve got over three columns now,” said 
Field. 

The Gazette was a four-page blanket sheet, and 
three columns of single-leaded brevier was considered 
a first-class night’s work. 

“ Have I?” returned Boggs, still writing rapidly. 
“Well, you said the Judge wanted it covered.” 
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Field smiled, threw his feet up on his desk, and 
remarked: “ Boggsy, you’re a hummer.” 

The paper went to press at 3 A.M., with four col- 
umns and a half of the county convention written in 
vividly descriptive style, with the exciting scenes graph- 
ically portrayed and the sanguinary dialogue given 
almost verbatim. Never had a St. Joseph paper printed 
such a complete, accurate and thrilling report of a pub- 
lic meeting. The editors of the Herald were aghast at 
this remarkable feat of the unknown, dudish reporter. 

When Judge Gilbert took up the paper the next 





WRESTLING — AN 


morning, which he did as soon as he was out of bed, 
he started in surprise at the unexpected scope and fidel- 
ity of the report. Naturally, he supposed that Field 
had done the major portion of the work, and when the 
latter entered the editorial-room that afternoon, the 
Judge’s face was wreathed in smiles as he said : “ ’Gene, 
that convention report is a first-class piece of work. 
We'd have been beautifully left if you hadn't taken 
hold of it. Everybody’s praising you to the skies.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Field, in amazement. 

“ Why, ves; you wrote the biggest part of it, didn’t 


you?” 


“ Not a line nor a word of it,” replied Field, laugh- 
ing. 

“Who did, then?” asked the Judge, evidently puz- 
zled. 
“ Boggs,” replied Field, laughing heartily at the 
Judge’s confusion. “ Boggs, the leather-headed dude; 
Boggs, the saphead, for whose life-blood you thirsted 
yesterday; the gawping chump you wanted to throw 
out of the courthouse window.” 

“Don’t lie, "Gene. Whatever you do, don’t lie,” 
said the Judge, seriously. 
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“T swear to you that Boggs evolved and wrote 
every word, line and paragraph of it, from the scare- 
head to the last period,’ continued’ Field, dropping 
into a chair. 

“Well, Pll be ,” gasped the Judge. “ Why 
Boggs must be a corker.” 

“Do you remember what I told you about Boggs 
the other day?” asked Field, chuckling. 

“’Gene, it’s my treat,” said the Judge, smiling. 
“And Tufts must set ’em up, too. He’ll try to craw- 
fish, and say he knew all the time that Boggs was a 
wonder, but you heard what he said. Come on.” 
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They arose and started for Bedee’s, annexing 
Colonel Tufts as they passed through the business 
office. On the way they met Boggs, who was over- 
whelmed by the Judge’s effusive manifestations of 
friendship and his cordial invitation to join them. 

On the following Monday Boggs found an extra 
$10 bill in his envelope and the information that his 
salary had been increased $5. 
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THE MACHINIST AND THE OPERATOR. 


BY AN OPERATOR-MACHINIST. 
NO. XIX.— SECOND ELEVATOR AND DISTRIBUTOR BOX. 


- ERE is something I want to show you,” said the 

Machinist. “ It isn’t very often that the second 

elevator gets out of adjustment, but you had better 

know how to fix it when it does. Come around to the 
back of the machine and I’ll show you how. 

“You will notice,” George continued, “that the 
second elevator lever is in two parts, with a cushion 
spring between the two pieces, near the base. If you 
will back up the machine far enough to allow the sec- 
ond elevator to descend a little way and then loosen or 
tighten the nuts which affect this spring, you will see 
that it causes the lever to move a trifle. When prop- 
erly adjusted, the lever will seat the second elevator 
firmly back against the guide when in its full upward 
position. As it descends by its own weight, it will then 
always seat itself properly in the intermediate channel 
to receive the matrix line. A spring attached to the 
lever assists in starting the elevator downward, and 
also serves to steady it on its return, this spring passing 
beneath the machine frame between cams I and 2. If 
the spring is not stiff enough, or is broken, the elevator 
will occasionally fail to seat itself properly in line with 
the distributor box, and perhaps damage the grooved 
bar in the box. 

“On the opposite end of the second elevator, also 
beneath the shaft, there is a safety pawl, the object of 
which is to prevent the elevator from falling and get- 
ting damaged or broken should anything catch and hold 
it momentarily while the cams continue their revolu- 
tion. The pawl engages with a hook on the machine 
frame and this hook has to be released before the ele- 
vator can be lowered by hand. In this case, the space- 
band transfer pawl must always be locked back and 
unlocked when the elevator has been lowered, mean- 
while holding the shifter lever to prevent it transfer- 
ring the line too swiftly.” 

“ What is that little trigger arrangement on the end 
of the second elevator bar?” asked the Operator. 

“That is a pawl which prevents the matrices from 
sliding too far to the right when being transferred from 
the first elevator,” replied the Machinist. ‘‘ Without 
some arrangement of that sort the matrices might slide 
over so far as to strike against the distributor-box bar 

when the elevator rises, and damage it.” 
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“I'd like to see the internal arrangement of the dis- 
tributor box,” ventured the Operator, “ if you'll take it 
down some day.” 

“Tl do it now,” said George; “we have a little 
time.” 

After backing the machine until the second eleva- 
tor descended from its seat, he threw open the magazine 
entrance and pressed downward on the lever handle 
which kept the box in position, thus releasing the box, 
which he then drew downward and placed on the 
bench. 

“ First of all,” he said, “ you must understand how 
the matrices are lifted one by one to the combination 
bar for distribution. The matrices are shifted from the 
second elevator bar to the distributor-box bar, and are 
pressed toward the distributor by the spring-actuated 
shifter. The distributor is equipped with three hori- 
zontal screws, between which the matrices are urged 
forward until they reach 
their proper channels. 
One of these distributor 
screws has a cam on its 
right-hand end_ which 
engages the matrix-lift 
lever (L, Fig. 28), caus- 
ing the lift (J) to rise 
and fall. As the point of 
this lift lies just beneath 
the first matrix in the 
distributor box, it causes 
that. matrix to be lifted 
high enough to allow the distributor screws to engage 
the matrix ears, and as they revolve they push the 
matrix forward. The upper matrix ears now rest upon 
the inclined rails (1, 2), and as they move forward and 
upward the teeth on the matrices engage the combina- 
tion distributor bar, from which they are thereafter 
suspended.” 

“Ts the nut (3) an adjustment for the lift?” the 
Operator asked. 

“Yes,” answered the Machinist; “that regulates 
the stroke of the lift. It must be set so that the lift (J) 
will raise the matrices one-thirty-second of an inch 
higher than the rails (1, 2). The cushion spring 

beneath the adjusting screw prevents breakage.” 

“ What was that you replaced the other day when 
the lift kept picking up two matrices at a time and 
stopping the distributor? ” the Operator next asked. 

“ That was caused by the bar pawl (4) being worn. 
You have noticed, I presume, that all matrices have a 
groove down the center on the left-hand side, deep in 
the thick matrices, shallow or not at all in thin ones. 
As a space wide enough for the thickest matrix to be 
lifted to the distributot bar might permit two thin ones 
sticking together to be raised at one stroke, all matrices 
are cut to a uniform thickness at this point, and a pawl 
(4) which stands in their path above the lift (/) enters 
this groove and will allow only one to pass at a time. 
If the point of the pawl wears off or the upper or lower 
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rails in the distributor box wear enough to allow two 
thin matrices to pass, these parts must be renewed.” 

“You have to take the box apart to do this, don’t 
you?” questioned the Operator. 

“Yes, but it’s done easily. The grooved bar can be 
removed by merely pushing out the two pins (5, 6) 
which hold it. The front side of the box can be 
removed by taking out the three upper screws. 

“While we have the box down you may see how 
you can, by turning the stud nut (7) as far as it will go 
to the right, throw the font distinguisher out of action 
so that it will not stop any wrong-font matrices which 
you might wish to run in without stopping their distri- 
bution. The large groove in the bottom of the matrix 
is the font mark. The smaller marks distinguish the 
different faces from each other. 

“ Be careful,” continued the Machinist, “in replac- 
ing the distributor box that you seat it as high as it will 
go and as far to the left as you can before turning the 
lever to the left, or upward, to fasten the box in place.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A STUDY OF PROOFREADING. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO, XXII.— DETAILS OF NEWSPAPER WORK. 
HESE matters of newspaper detail are exacting 
an amount of our attention that may seem dis- 
proportionate, as compared with the other divisions of 
the study. Let us remember, however, the differences in 
circumstances between the making of books and that of 
newspapers, and good reason may appear for the dif- 
ference in treatment. A book is usually the work of 
one person — even large reference works pass under 
close supervision of some one who controls all of 
the details. Every newspaper is written by many 
hands, and very much of the manuscript, embodying all 
possible differences in form, is sent directly to the com- 
posing-room without even a reading by an editor, 
much less careful preparation. 

A task almost certainly impossible to perform with 
absolute result would be that of determining what 
detail of form, in any printing, but most of all in news- 
papers, shows the most confusion of treatment. We 
have seen conclusively that all possible styles of capital- 
izing are exemplified, and that punctuation runs wild 
in many instances. Two other matters of frequent 
uncertainty are the compounding of words and the 
division of words at the ends of lines. 

The New York Tribune may furnish an example of 
confusion as to compounding that will serve the pur- 
pose for which it is cited as well as any, although it 
could easily be paralleled from many another paper. 
In one short paragraph therein occurred the forms 
“common-sense,” ‘ commonsense,” and ‘“ common 
sense.” A good explanation of their appearance in the 
paper, so far as the proofreader is concerned, might be 
that the type was not corrected, for lack of time; but 


the fact would remain that even a compositor should 
know that one or other of the forms is right for use in 
the paper, and the others are wrong. Ah, yes! but he 
may not know which the proofreader will choose, and 
may set them differently so that he shall not have to 
change all — a foolish proceeding that is quite frequent 
in its occurrence. 

Who cares whether “ common sense” is printed as 
two words, with a hyphen, or as one continuous word ? 
Probably no one except a few faultfinders who would 
not be satisfied with anything. Yet, paradoxical as it 
may be, very few persons are entirely free from per- 
plexity over just such questions. Newspaper proof- 
readers need, as much as any one, some sort of deter- 
mined practice, and undoubtedly it should be such that 
the compositors can learn it so well that they may, in 
general, know how to set type so as to avoid having to 
reset it from the proof. Yet this is one of their most 
frequent and most just complaints against proofread- 
ers — that the marking on-the proofs varies, not only 
as between different readers, but often the one reader 
is not constant. 

Every proofreader should, as far as_ possible, 
choose, or adopt as some other authoritative person’s 
choice, one form as the correct one for a certain term 
or category of terms, and never give to it any other 
form. It will be well to note the exact sense of that 
expression, “never give any other.” It does not pre- 
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scribe unfailing adherence to the one form, to the 
extent of marking it so every time the term occurs. 
English terms are often as correct in one form as in 
another, as to compounding, and in these cases it is not 
politic, from any point of view, to bother with changing 
the type because the compositor has used a form other 
than the chosen one. Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred — or even oftener — no one will ever notice the 
difference if confusion in the same article is avoided; 
nay, even with some confusion, it is only a chance 
whether any attention will ever be called to it. 

Some striking exceptions come to mind just here. 
A philosophic gentleman once, on seeing a book on 
principles of compounding, wrote a short treatise on 
the subject himself, and the first compound form set 
down in it was “ yc .ag-man.” He was probably try- 
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ing to be sarcastic. Nothing sarcastic could be attrib- 
uted to Fitzedward Hall in writing a long letter to the 
Nation of New York, in which he asserted that, “as 
we write ‘black-sheep * with a hyphen, so we should 
also write ‘hired-man.’” . On the contrary, we may 
here assert that such terms are exceptions to the per- 
mission of laxity expressed above, and that the sensible 
proofreader will always have a space substituted for 
the hyphen in similar instances. 

Other instances are these, found in two diction- 
aries — Nuttall’s and the Encyclopedic: good-behav- 
ior, penitential-canons, physical-geography, and many 
others. With these may be placed motive-power, cir- 
cular-letter, postal-card, and other clear cases of 
adjective and noun that are sometimes erroneously 
compounded. It hardly seems as if it should be 
necessary to say that such use of the hyphen is bad. 

Another nonsensical use of the hyphen, that is not 
anywhere near so uncommon as it should be —and 
which may well be brought under protest, even here — 
is seen in these fragments from one of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s books: ‘two closely-related peculiarities,” “a 
chemically-compounded molecule,” “ less-easily decom- 
posed gunpowder,” “ material for building-up tissue,” 
“definitely-combined changes.” In that book also all 
such words as react, redistribute, etc., appear with an 
utterly useless hyphen, as re-act, re-distribute, etc. 
Occasionally an exception is found among the terms 
like those first cited, as in “decidedly raised tempera- 
tures.” 

Although a book is here taken for examples, the 
same over-refinement of logic that led to the useless 
practice is found, to a certain extent, in newspapers. 
On one paper, where the final decision rested with the 
writer, one night one of the readers, on coming to “a 
newly married couple,” in a proof, inserted a hyphen. 
The compositor, knowing that a similar hyphen had 
been displaced by a space, submitted the matter for 
adjudication. The proofreader was told not to use a 
hyphen in such terms, and indignantly retorted that 
they were not right without it. On being asked 
whether he would insert one in “a brilliantly illumi- 
nated. room,” he said he would not. If any reason 
exists for compounding in any such case, the same 
reason applies in all such cases. 

The only time when a proofreader should make 
such use of the hyphen is when, as it fortunately sel- 
dom occurs, some higher authority orders it done. 
Working under such orders, the proofreader would do 
well to have the order made definite, if possible, by 
specification of the terms to which it applies; for very 
few editors, probably, would desire its application 
without exception, and only specification can determine 
how far it is to extend. . 

It would take a large book even to outline a system 
of practice in this matter, yet almost every person who 
has published any opinion has dismissed it with a few 
words. What is needed by hurried newspaper proof- 
readers is a guide that will enable them to keep a 
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certain consistency in their work, so as to avoid injus- 
tice to compositors through. using their time in unnec- 
essary correction, and also to guard themselves against 
possible, though not probable, censure. by editors or 


toremen. (To be continued.) 
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DOES LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY PAY? 

BY LOUIS HARRISON RUMRILL. 
ID you ever consider the economy of labor-saving 
machinery as applied to our business?” asked 

the manager of a large printing establishment — one 
in which Linotypes, the latest cylinder presses, and 
even a perfecting press are used. The person addressed 
—the owner of a smaller-sized printing plant — was 
about to reply in the negative, judging from his 
actions; but before the well-formed ‘‘ No” could be 
spoken the questioner continued : 

“Take, for instance, the Linotype, conceded to be 
the greatest labor-saver ever invented for printers. 
The advertisements for this machine in the trade papers 
tell us that composition is reduced, on an average, from 
40 cents the thousand ems to 20 cents, or less. No one 
questions the veracity of the statement. It is true, every 
word of it — and, maybe, ‘ pity ’tis, ’tis true.’ But here 
is the difficulty: Every printer in the big cities, and the 
smaller towns as well, uses Linotype composition. If 
he does not own a machine he gets the work done by 
one of the newspaper or Linotype composition offices. 
Just a trifle too fast in our argument. In making his 
estimate to the customer for the work, instead of fig- 
uring on the old-fashioned hand-composition scale, or 
even half-way between the difference in cost of hand 
composition and machine work, he brings his figures 
to bed-rock — the customer getting the benefit of the 
reduction in cost. Wherefore does the printer profit 
financially from the use of the machines? 

“Another example: Press builders have been pass- 
ing sleepless nights for years, and even in their dreams 
imagining fancied improvements. The results accom- 
plished by the tireless energy of these men are truly 
marvelous: better printing from these up-to-date 
presses; more rapid presswork; easier make-ready, 
and a hundred and one other labor and time saving 
points. Result is a saving of about one-third in the 
cost of presswork in the past ten years. Has any 
printer in the country realized that saving of one-third 
in his profits, or even a portion of it, from the press- 
room? I rather think not. Possibly the profits in this 
direction have diminished. 

‘* Now that is only two instances of when the printer 
has not been benefited in the slightest from modern 
labor-saving appliances. There are a dozen or so more. 
It is the customer who reaps the harvest; it is the 
printer who loses by a wicked competition with fellow 
craftsmen. I am not saying, though, that the printer 
should have all the benefit. At least a part of the money 
saved by these inventions, I claim, should find its way 
into the printer’s till. ~~ 





Don’t you think so! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
THE second prize essay on “ What a Printer’s 
Salesman Should Do and How He Should Do It” 
appears in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Ir is a common but serious mistake to decry the 
work of competitors, but it is an error as old as the 
world. The sage of the East whose name is lost in 
antiquity admonished: ‘“‘ Endeavor to be first in thy 
calling, whatever it be; neither let any one go before 
you in well doing; nevertheless do not envy the merits 
of another, but improve thine own talents. Scorn also 
to depress thy competitor by any dishonest or unworthy 
method ; strive to raise thyself above him only by excel- 
ling him; so shall thy contest for superiority be 
crowned with honor.” 





THE principal alteration that the Latin alphabet has 
undergone in its adaptation to English use is the adop- 
tion and establishment of j and wu independent of the 
letters 1 and v. Hence for monumental inscriptions, etc., 
the V form is used in place of the more modern U, 
which brings the following query, among others, from 
a subscriber: “‘ Over the principal entrance to the fine 
newspaper building on the southeast corner of Madison 
and Dearborn streets, Chicago, is cut the word ‘ Trib- 
vne,’ and over another, a few feet north of it, is cut the 
word ‘ Tribune.’ How is the first-named paper pro- 
nounced? Our old friend, the ‘ Tribune,’ is to occupy 
the corner office; but the other, the ‘ Tribvne,’ appears 
to own the building. Have you any idea of the Valve 
of Tribvne stock?” 





REPLYING to the question of a printer’s liability for 
the loss of plates, etc., belonging to a customer and left 
in the hands of the printer, and also to the request for 
court decision on these points, Mr. Alfred Perry, of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, writes that the question 
involved is one of bailments; where a party without 
consideration or previous agreement assumes the duty 
of storing the articles referred to until relieved of the 
responsibility (which could be terminated by delivery 
to the owner) the bailee would be at liberty to charge 
what the storage was reasonably worth, even if no con- 
tract to that effect existed. The bailee must take the 
same care of the property in custody as a prudent man 
would take of his own property under like circum- 
stances. The point in view was decided in the case of 
Coggs versus Bernard, an English case, reported in 
2 Ld. Raym., it being well tried and at great length. It 
was a case where one party, without compensation, 
attempted to take care of the property of another, and 
through the negligence of the custodian the property 
was destroyed. The court held that there being no 
consideration the baileé need not have undertaken the 
task, but from the fact that he actually undertook it 
he was bound to take reasonable care of it, and was 
liable for any damages caused or occurred from lack of 
such care. 
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REORGANIZATION .OF THE NEW YORK GRAPHIC 
DESIGNERS. 

ITH the approach of spring the Graphic Arts 

Designers’ Club, of New York, has reorgan- 

ized. At a recent meeting over twenty representative 

men pledged themselves to use their influence with their 

brother artists connected with the various studios, photo 

process houses, lithographing and other houses, to meet 

on call for social and instructive intercourse. No con- 

ventional bonds or forms are to be established. There 
will be no president, no treasurer and no treasury. 





THE PROBLEM OF COST IN PRINTING. 


N the correspondence columns of this issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER will be found an invitation from 
J. Cliff Dando to printers generally to codperate in the 
work of finding a standard of cost. The Progressive 
Printer says truly, that the “ paramount issue is the 
imperious necessity of knowing the cost of production,” 
and also that “‘ we hear of many complaints of price- 
cutting, while the fact is there can be no cutting of 
prices unless there first be established a recognized 
standard of cost.” \Vith a view to aiding in finding an 
acceptable standard Mr. Dando’s proposition and argu- 
ment is published, and it is hoped that the subject will 
be well ventilated. The editor of THE INLAND PRINTER 
will appoint a competent judge to pass upon the merits 
of the arguments submitted, in response to Mr. Dando’s 
invitation. 





POST CHECK CURRENCY. 


HE American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
strongly endorses the plan of the Post Check 
Currency Bureau. In a recent bulletin to members it 
says: “ The movement to secure a postal currency is 
of prime importance to publishers and their advertising 
patrons. Such money, in the hands of the people, 
would, it is believed, aid in securing subscriptions, and 
largely increase the replies to advertisements. The 
Post Check Currency Bureau is an organization 
through which the work before Congress is being con- 
ducted. There is no private gain in the movement, and 
the Bureau expenses are met by the voluntary contribu- 
tion of the originator and patentee of the Post Check 
Currency, who presents it free of cost to the Govern- 
ment. This is not a party measure, but one of great 
public interest, and it is suggested that our members 
consider it carefully and use their columns from time 
to time to impress upon Congress the need of a conve- 
nient currency that may be mailed.” 

The plan of the bureau is to reprint all $1, $2 and $5 
treasury notes, coin or silver certificates now in circu- 
lation and have the faces of the new bills provided 
with blank lines for name and address. This would be 
the ordinary money of the day. Then, when one wishes 
to send money by mail, say $2, he takes such a bill from 
his pocketbook, writes on its face the name of the per- 
son or firm to whom it is to go, the city and State, and 


affixes a 2-cent stamp in the square indicated (1-cent 
stamp for fractional bills), canceling the stamp with 
his initials and date, and signs his name on back. The 
bill, which was previously negotiable money, is instantly 
transformed into a personal check on the United States 
Government for $2, as safe for transmission as any 
bank check. This is enclosed in a letter to the person 
or firm desired and can be collected by the receiver upon 
identification at the postoffice named. The tiresome and 
time-consuming trip to the postoffice to secure a money 
order is avoided, and a convenient, safe and instantly 
available form of money is supplied with which the 
public can transact mail business, which now aggre- 
gates in small sums upward of $2,000,000,000 a year. 
The small fee charged would probably aggregate a 
larger revenue to the Government than, is received from 
the present money-order system. 

THE INLAND Printer favors the plan, believing it 
would be of great value if properly carried out. Read- 
ers are invited to consider the proposition. If found 
worthy of support, they are asked to write their Sen- 
ators and Congressmen in Washington, endorsing it. 





THE PRINTING TRADE IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[* a recent letter to the editor, a subscriber in Ade- 

laide, Australia, has this to say concerning the 
printing interests there: ‘In trade matters in south 
Australia business is not over brisk. The tariff propo- 
sals of the Commonwealth Parliament affect printers 
in south Australia somewhat severely. Ordinary 
white printings, previously free, are now charged ten 
per cent; strawboard, pulp boards, etc., previously 
free, now have a duty of 2 shillings per hundredweight ; 
printing-ink, previously free, now a duty of twenty-five 
per cent; printing machinery (including Linotype and 
Monotype machines), also type and type metal, are 
free; writing-papers over 16 by 13 inches are free, but 
all manufactured stationery is charged twenty-five per 
cent. This added cost to the printers’ raw material 
would not be so serious if we only had*a real master 
printers’ association, which, by united action, could 
secure an equal advantage in obtaining higher prices. 
But the trade here is a sort of a go-as-you-please busi- 
ness. Prices cut and cut till the profit becomes nil. 
Wealthy firms, knowing this, run around the town for 
quotations and get their work done in some cases at 
less than cost. Added to this, a new workmen’s com- 
pensation act has come into force, and in order to insure 
ourselves, we now have to pay an increase in premium 
of about three hundred per cent. All this makes the lot 
anything but an easy one for a master printer whose 
desire is to turn out up-to-date work and do it promptly, 
and also to pay 20 shillings in the pound. This matter 
has been mooted to the masters here, and the writer 
lives in hope of seeing a forward step being taken soon. 
Your publication is always looked forward to and 
greatly appreciated by all our hands, who look upon it 
as a valuable means of educating them in making the 
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best and most attractive use of the type and machinery 
at their disposal. At times the writer feels despondent 
when he sees the beautiful specimens of typography 
emanating from your side of the world, and recognizes 
the inability to achieve the same results here, but then 
fresh inspiration comes along and he takes heart and 
determines to do the best he can with the means at his 
disposal.” 





NEW SERIES OF UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS. 


HIEF JOHN R. HILL, of the Government 
Engraving Division, and his skilled assistants, 
are now engaged in making fifteen new designs for 
postage stamps, comprising as many denominations, in 
different sizes and shades of color. The same familiar 
faces of our national heroes and statesmen will be used, 
but the positions will be changed. Ex-President Har- 
rison will be a new addition and will adorn the 13-cent 
mark. The original designs are executed upon an 
enlarged scale, then reduced photographically to the 
scale required, and engraved from the reduction. The 
portrait, lettering and ornaments are made by sepa- 
rate specialists. Twenty rows of twenty stamps in a 
row are transferred from a hardened steel roller. 
Spoilage is allowed for at the rate of two sheets in a 
hundred; over this amount is charged to the operator. 
Examination of the sheets for defects is allotted to a 
special corps of employes; the sheets are then fed into 
a gumming machine, coming therefrom perfectly dried, 
but warped out of shape. They are then passed through 
rollers to straighten them out, and thereafter placed on 
boards and subjected to a hydraulic press, after which 
they are perforated, cut into quarters having one hun- 
dred stamps on each sheet, and made into packages of 
one hundred sheets each. 





BOOKMAKING IN NORWAY. 

N a letter from Norway to the Swedish “ Printing 
Calendar,” Dr. Hans Reusch writes of an interest- 

ing movement in that far-off land. “ Here in Chris- 
tiania we have tried to advance artistic bookmaking by 
forming a union called ‘ Society for Development of 
Norwegian Book Art.’ It was formed in May, 1900, 
by two necessary factors in such a cause: Men who 
will buy and create a demand, and men who can satisfy 
these demands. To the former class we have invited 
men of wealth and education, as well as professional 
and literary men. In the latter class we have artists, 
printers and bookbinders. An entrance fee of 10 kro- 
ner ($2.75), and yearly dues of 5 kroner, enables the 
members to receive free a copy of the publications thus 
issued, excess copies to be sold at good prices. At the 
first meeting an executive committee, consisting of a 
‘foreman’ and six advisers was elected. Of the six 
advisers two must be decorative artists, and at least two 
practical printers and binders. The foreman can only 
serve two years, and the advisers are gradually replaced 
by others. It is thought possible to maintain a pro- 
gressive and at the same time not too one-sided move- 
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ment in this manner. At each meeting which has been 
well attended members have had the benefit of lectures 
and specimens. The subjects have been: ‘Type and 
Illustrations of Old,’ by Norway’s most eminent decor- 
ative painter, Gerhard Munthe. ‘ Decorative and Illus- 
trative Art,’ by art historian Aubert. ‘ Decorative 
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Bookbinding,’ ‘ National Art,’ and ‘ History of Print- 
ing’ have been other subjects of equal interest. The 
first book to be published by the society is a historical 
tradition, relating to Saint Olaf, King of Norway. The 
pictures for the colored illustrations and decorations 
have been painted by Gerhard Munthe, and the mak- 
ing of the book has been given to Wilhelm Scheel, in 
Christiania. The society is not only devoting itself to 
exclusive art productions, but to cheaper books and 
periodicals as well.” 





SOME THOUGHTS ON LABOR UNIONS. 
CORRESPONDENT writing to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, on the subject of trade-unionism, says 
that nothing is more difficult than honorable success in 
business, and no other business success is worth hav- 
ing, and that this is especially true in the printing busi- 
ness. The young man who starts out alone, after due 
preparation, to open a printing-office and build up a 
business, has before him a very great undertaking, 
which will require all his time, energy and tact. With- 
out an tnstinted devotion to business he may not rea- 
sonably hope for success. Early and late he must be at 
his place, giving personal attention to the details of the 
work. As the business increases he must find such help 
as will supply and supplement the energy, care and 
attention which he has found necessary. 

The boy who opens and sweeps the office in the 
morning must represent his employer’s interest and 
zeal for success— must simply be another hand to 
carry on the work of the proprietor’s purpose. Simi- 
larly of the pressfeeder, the compositor, and every other 
helper added to the growing industry —till he may 
have a hundred hands obedient to one will, and all 
animated by his one purpose. No business can be so 
large but that the conditions of success are the same; 
and the success of the largest business may be imperiled 
by one incompetent or indifferent employe, as the accu- 
racy of a watch may be impaired by one imperfect 
wheel. 

It has been declared that the best established busi- 
ness in the world is always on the verge of ruin — the 
most successful business man always within a step of a 
fatal precipice. Good business management is that 
which daily saves the enterprise from destruction. The 
only profitable man to employ is the man who realizes 
the precarious situation and devotes his undivided 
energies to the successful and profitable conclusion of 
every part of the business entrusted to him — doing the 
best work in the least time. 

The useful man is the necessary man, and the true 
wage-earner is the man who makes himself necessary 
to the business. Such a man does not work with the 
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spirit of a hireling — a time-killer, but with the zeal and 
interest of a proprietor, who is interrupted rather than 
liberated by the stroke of the clock at quitting time. 
An employe who is afraid of being too useful, too prof- 
itable to his employer, who is afraid of doing too much 
for the wages he receives, is not yet fitted to succeed 
in business for himself. The incompetent and untrust- 
worthy betrays himself. 

“Tf they give me poor wages they will get poor 


work.” The real wage-earner feels as one expressed 


it, ‘‘ The best I can do is none too good for the least 
wages I ever received,” and he usually has little trouble 
in holding a position, while he is frequently last of all 
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to complain of wages. There are many emplovers who 
feel with regard to such a “ hand ” a desire to pay him 
all the business will warrant. 

“The best wages I can pay that man is little 
enough,” as one declared. 

Labor unions whose first concern shall be to pre- 
pare their members for the most efficient service, to 
make themselves necessary to the business of their 
employers, and thus to fit themselves for independent 
business enterprises, will by and by be able to command 
unlimited capital and to start competing factories which 
shall retire from business those robber capitalists who 
have no regard for humanity or honesty in their busi- 
ness methods. 

Business habits should be clearly defined and dili- 
gently cultivated by labor unions,and every unbusiness- 
like practice should be condemned and discountenanced 
till every member is made to feel that he is on the way 
to a partnership, or a proprietorship; or, at least, to 
a competency, to independence. Extravagance and 
wastefulness in private habits are as unbusinesslike in 
the least hired man as in the proprietor, and tend to 
decrease his usefulness in any position in connection 
with an honest business. Self-denial and economy are 
as desirable qualities in the least workingman as in the 
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man who hires him. Thrift brings contentment, and 
with wisdom it may be realized on very small wages. 
Many a humble man has paid for a home and reared a 
family on a dollar and a quarter a day. 

A surveyor of the port of Boston reported that the 
statistics of that conservative city showed that in twenty 
years ninety-seven per cent of its business men failed. 

Labor unions of trained, businesslike wage-earners, 
competent, profitable and trustworthy, may choose their 
own employers, and dictate the class of men who shall 
successfully employ their members. And this they may 
do without violating a just law or infringing the rights 
of any fellow being who may not be in fellowship with 
their purposes. 

The only successful solution of the labor problem 
includes the elevation of the laborer to habits of tem- 
perance, of self-respect, and of equal respect for the 
rights of others — to efficiency, reliability and responsi- 
bility. 

The spoiled child, because he wants more butter on 
his bread, may throw it into the street, or tip over the 
table and break the dishes; but such acts are not likely 
to add butter to his bread, nor to create confidence in his 
good judgment, nor to convince of the justice of his 
demands, while they should be followed by some dis- 
ciplinary experience not soon to be forgotten. 

Trained and successful wage-earners who have 
become partners and employers, and there are many 
such, may be reasonably expected to form associations 
to study the problems of duty and interest concerning 
paid help, how to develop, reward and keep the best 
hands. Indeed, labor unions which study to build up 
the interests of employers will exert a powerful influ- 
ence to excite them to a just emulation. ‘“ He who 
would have friends must show himself friendly.” 
“Like begets like.” Stanley declares that to strike a 
savage with a clenched fist is to invite destruction, while 
with an open hand you may slap him freely on the 
back and secure his docile codperation. Gail Hamilton 
asserts that, ‘‘ Man is like an onion, arranged in con- 
centric layers, peel on peel,’ and that at the core every 
one is a painted savage, with tomahawk and scalping 
knife, ready to spring forth to deeds of cruelty and 
horror. The covering of a worthy man is not the wages 
for which he works, nor the profits he gets from his 
business; but that manly self-respect which will not 
consent to a lawless or ungenerous deed, nor to a 
destructive habit. “A man’s life consists not in the 
abundance of the things he possesses.” Above all 
priestcraft, all warring, boastful sects, the philosophy. 
of “ the man of Nazareth ” affords the best basis for the 
settlement of all difficulties. The disposition to do as 
one would be done by, and, above all, the ability to con- 
sider the other man, so that you can “ put yourself in 
his place,” is the best remedy ever offered for the 
adjustment of differences between capital and labor. 
When in reality “no man lives to himself,” and every 
man looks with equal kindly concern on the affairs of 
others, every hired man may study to make himself an 
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indispensable adjunct of the business, and every 
employer will study to make his work the choice of his 
workmen. 

These views are no more visionary than any other 
views of the labor question, and the solution they offer 
is simpler, nearer to hand, and more practical than any 
other. Indeed, they seem to the writer to afford the 
only possible solution — the only path to that rational 
socialism, in the hope of which, as Daniel Webster 
declared, “all the prophecies and poets are with us.” 





Written for THe Intanp Printer. 
PRINTING DESIGNS ON WOOD. 
BY AN EXPERT. 
HE method of printing designs on wood is inter- 
esting. Wood of almost any description is avail- 
able, and both color and design which it is possible 
to produce are practically unlimited. The processes are 
not unlike the printing of textile fabrics. Printing a 
design of several colors on a smooth wood surface, so 
that the colors will hold and the effects blend, is quite 
an art. Each color requires a separate plate or cylinder, 
and the design must be correctly engraved upon it in 
such manner that it will conform to the requirements of 
the design. 

In the process for making a three-color print, the 
designers first produce the pattern upon regular design 
paper, from whence it is copied upon zinc plates. The 
first plate contains the figures that are to be printed in 
green, for instance. The second plate contains the red, 
and the next plate the dark or other color. The pat- 
terns must now be engraved upon the rollers of the 
press. This is done by covering the rollers with wax, 
and the design upon the plates are transferred, each to 
its respective roller, by means of the diamond-pointed 
instrument of the pantagraph, the figures being reduced 
to the required size. The rollers are now submitted to 
the action of nitric acid, which compound has no effect 
upon the wax covering of the rollers, but eats into the 
traced lines where the metallic surface of the roller is 
exposed, and a depression is made corresponding with 
the requirements of the pattern. To combine the design 
into one impression is the next process, which is done 
by the arrangement of the rollers in the frame of the 
press, each of which roller is supplied with coloring 
from tanks and distributing rollers. 

RECIPES FOR PRINTING PASTES. 

The following are recipes for some of the printing 
pastes which may be used: 

Brack Print.—The printing paste is made from 
4 pounds printing black, 1 pound starch, 8 ounces glv- 
cerin, 20 ounces acetic acid, 6 pints water. 

Pitum Print.—The printing paste is made from 10 
pounds giroflee paste, 5 pounds acetic acid, 3 pounds 
tartaric acid, 4 pints water, 39 pounds tragacanth thick- 
ening, 8 pounds tannic acid. 

Gray Print.—The printing paste is made from 22 
ounces fast-gray M powder, 15 pounds acetic acid, 40 


pounds tragacanth liquor, 2'4 pounds tannic acid, 12 
ounces tartaric acid. 

Bricut BLueE Print.—The printing paste is made 
from 2 pounds capri blue, 14 pounds acetic acid, 3 
pounds tannic acid, 60 pounds starch dextrin thicken- 
ing. 

Dark VioLet.—The printing paste is made from 
§ pounds gallocyanine, 4 ounces bisulphite of soda 70° 
H.O, 30 pounds tragacanth thickening, 5 pounds ace- 
tate of chrome 32° H,O. 

VioL_et.—The printing paste is made from 8 pounds 
fast violet, 31 pounds acetic acid, 3 pounds acetate of 
alumina, 9° H,O, 12 pounds tannic acid dissolved in 14 
pounds acetic acid, 25 pounds starch thickening. 

OLIVE GrEEN.—The printing paste is made from 50 
grains alpha naphthol, 140 grains acetine, 50 grains 
iron sulphate, 50 grains tartaric acid, 710 grains thick- 
ening. 

Pink oR Rep Grounp.— Color with rhodamine and 
naphthol-red in an acid bath, dry, and print with the 
following: 150 grains acetate of tin, 60 grains tin crys- 
tals, per liter of thickened color. 

YELLOW DESIGNS ON OLIVE-GREEN GROUND.— 
Color with thioflarine and diamine blue-black, accord- 
ing to shade required; then print with the following: 
30. grains acetate of tin 28° H,O, 3 grains acetate of 
soda, I grain citric acid, I grain tin crystals, per 100 
grains of thickened color. 


FIXATION OF THE COLORS. 


For the fixation of these coloring matters, there is 
recommended the use of acid ethyl tartrate, a product 
which is now manufactured on a large scale, and which 
is used in several large calico-printing works. The 
printing paste is made up with coloring matter, starch 
paste and acid ethyl tartrate, to which a solution of 
tannin is subsequently added. The pieces are printed, 
dried and steamed, during which latter process the acid 
ethyl tartrate is saponified, yielding alcohol and tartaric 
acid. The liberated alcohol acts as a solvent for the 
coloring matter, which, after steaming for about forty- 
five minutes, combines with the tannic acid. The gen- 
eral length of time for steaming is about forty-five 
minutes, but it may be prolonged to one hour. In the 
latter case darker shades are obtained, but if the steam- 
ing be continued beyond that length of time the color 
loses its brilliancy. 

The next process is that of drying, which is done in 
the usual way, a vacuum being produced in a steam 
jacket, which makes it impossible for any condensation 
to take place. Under this steam pressure in the steam- 
ing process the pieces are left for about five minutes, 
till the finish has had plenty of time to thoroughly set. 
This is the chief aim of this process. 

In some cases a further treatment follows, which 
always adds much to the quality of the finish. The 
operation takes place in an open machine, and the bath 
is first a dilute potash bath, then cold water, and finally 
water at about 100° Fahr. The machine is an arrange- 
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ment of three rollers, the bottom one being rubber, the 
middle copper, and the top one rubber again. The 
pieces are run down into the box containing the bath 
and under a roller there. From this roller they run up 
and over a stretcher and through between the lower 
rubber roller and the copper one. Then down they run 
again into the bath, and under a roller on the bottom of 
the box, and up between the copper roller and the top 
rubber one. Care should be taken in the matter of 
pressure, also in the matter of steam. A pressure of 
sixty degrees would give it all the luster desired. The 
final process consists in varnishing over the surface to 
get the right gloss. 


BLEACHING THE WOOD. 


In cases where part of the woodwork is to remain 
unprinted the pieces are whitened by bleaching. The 
acetic acid may be employed in various ways. A small 
quantity of it may be added. to a solution of bleaching 
powder; the wood, after being treated in the ordinary 
way with a solution of bleaching powder, may be 
steeped, without previous washing, in water containing 
a little acetic acid; the wood may be steeped in water 
containing a little acetic acid and a solution of bleaching 
powder subsequently run in slowly and gradually, with 
continuous agitation; or any other suitable means of 
using it may be employed. In the case of hard water 
or of impure solutions of bleaching powder, a good 
deal of acetic acid would be consumed for neutralizing 
the lime; in this case some hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid may be added in order to effect this neutralization. 
The quantity of mineral acids, however, should never 
exceed that required for this object, so that never any 
acid except the hypochlorous or acetic acid exists in the 


free state. 





“WHAT A PRINTER’S SALESMAN SHOULD DO AND 
HOW HE SHOULD DO IT.”* 


BY J. WARREN LEWIS. 


LIKE that expression, “A Printer’s Salesman,” as applied 
] to a man who does the outside hustling for the trade or 

business of a printing establishment. It has about it an 
air and tone of fitness and of dignity that does not attach to the 
term “solicitor,” usually, and I think wrongly, applied to this 
useful and necessary adjunct of a printery that expects in these 
rapid business times to keep to the front. Soliciting implies the 
seeking of favors or privileges, and that is in no sense the posi- 
tion occupied by the individual who, as the representative of a 
printing house, supplies business men with their working mate- 
rials in the line of stationery and advertising accessories. 

Acquainting himself with the fact that an establishment 
needs printing, he places before it the reputation of his house 
and its facilities and prices for doing such work, and if what 
he offers is to the advantage of the party wanting the work 
done he gets an order to do it, and vice versa. There is no 
favor granted on either side, and no soliciting involved. It is 
a simple matter of business in which value is given (or should 
be) for value received. It is a straightforward sale of a fin- 


*Second prize article in the competition for prizes offered by Isaac 
Hi. Blanchard, New York, for the best essay on this subject, as 
announced in the February number. The first prize essay was printed 
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ished product, on the same basis that a clerk passes his employ- 
er’s goods over the counter of a store, or the traveling repre- 
sentative of any manufactory places its goods on the market. 

And just here let me make a few suggestions, in the way 
of advice, to employing printers. There is room at the top of 
the hill of business, plenty of it, too, but the knowledge will 
not prove of benefit to you unless you are prepared to climb. 
If you hope to get up there you must make some particular 
effort, not only by exercising your own individual energies, 
but by securing good salesmen as codperators. Fortune sin- 
gles out no special individuals on whom to bestow its favors; 
successful men are those who are appreciative of circumstances 
and have the resourceful tact to grasp and utilize opportune 
occasions for business development. There is too little snap 
in the make-up of many printing-house managers; too many 
who, even in this rapidly evolving age, fail to realize and act 
upon the fact that their business requires the stimulus of good 
salesmen to present and press the merits of their goods upon 
the public. They are imbued with a conservatism that warps 
judgment, and keeps them ever lagging in the face of new con- 
ditions. Rivals come into their business field and, without hav- 
ing outside influence or special experience to back them up, 
gain public favor. Why? Simply because they do not wait 
for business to come to them, but go after it, either in person 
or by representatives; they hustle for work or business, and 
the public has always admired and rewarded men of that 
stamp, whatever the field in which their energies are exercised. 

Industry and economy are indispensable factors in the win- 
ning of business prosperity, but they are not the only requisites. 
Something more is absolutely essential. A market must be 
found in which the sale of printing must be assured, and that 
assurance will not come to the man who waits, but to the one 
who seeks for it, and by the merit of his goods can command 
the ear and open the purses of prospective buyers. The mer- 
chant or the printer who sits in store or office, quietly looking 
for patronage to come to him voluntarily, is more than likely 
to have his quietude broken but little, and eventually have the 
sheriff as an unwelcome though short-lived partner. Both 
must recognize and utilize the advantages of advertising and 
the value of a salesman’s services outside the office, to present 
to the public the special advantages they have to offer in their 
respective lines. 

What are the qualifications of a successful printing sales- 
man? An attractive presence, a good address, absolute knowl- 
edge of the printing business in its marketing particulars, the 
ability to judge in general the nature and characteristics of 
those with whom he comes in contact, and a fair insight into 
the condition and necessities of their various businesses. With- 
out these last two qualifications he may be as well equipped 
otherwise as a man can be and yet prove an utter failure or only 
a mediocre success in the purpose he aims to accomplish. 

He must have every particular as to the character, quality 
and cost of stock firmly fixed in his mind (as well as in his 
note-book), and know closely just how his office is equipped 
thereon to meet any demand he may make upon it; must keep 
posted as to the state of the outside markets, lest some sudden 
change of prices or stoppage of supplies may “ catch him nap- 
ping” on an order and loss ensue. The technical details and 
requirements of work, with the cost outlay thereon, should be 
familiar to him, as also the office facilities and its condition 
as regards other work in its bearings on the future orders he 
may be figuring on. 

He should make it a special point to be acquainted with the 
entire business community from which he is to draw trade. I 
do not mean by this merely the men who conduct the business, 
but the business itself. Different branches of trade draw their 
support from varying classes of people, and the line of print- 
ing that will appeal to one class with successful force would 
be passed unnoticed by another; again, the seasons of business 
activity for these branches of trade and classes of patrons differ 
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also; while the men who manage the first and cater to the 
second have also their varied ideas, methods and practices. 

The salesman must have a fairly accurate knowledge of all 
these matters; he must by observation and study learn what 
will best catch the attention and win the consideration of 
patrons for the men he wishes to supply with printing, so that 
he can meet the latter on an intelligent plane of thought when 
discussing the matter of supplies; know when, where and how 
to call upon business managers with a reasonable prospect of 
doing business, and by a knowledge of the mental and business 
make-up of these same managers be duly qualified to make and 
support his attack on them for business in his line. 

Average consumers of printing being unacquainted with the 
technical details and requirements of work, are unable to 
specify fully what they wish in a piece of printing, and to 
arrive at some satisfactory understanding, in advance of sub- 
mitting proofs, a salesman should be able to supply the defi- 
ciency in the customer’s equipment in determining the general 
style and character of the work desired, and be able to figure 
fairly close as to cost and margin of fair profit. In these days 
of such fierce competition as almost to approach obliteration 
of profits in many printeries, salesmen are too prone to yield to 
a patron’s desire for cheap work—no, not cheap work (for 
no good customer actually wants cheap work), but low prices 
on good work, and close a contract at figures which, under the 
ever varying circumstances of the trade, may eventuate in loss. 
The salesman I have in mind will guard against this. He will 
know to a nicety what the labor on a job is worth as it passes 
through the various departments of an office; what the stock 
is likely to cost, making allowances for possible variations in 
market prices when stock is not carried in quantity; give to 
each job its equitable percentages of interest on capital invested, 
wear and tear of material, machinery, etc., as well as profit; 
and having determined all this he will hold his position on the 
price quoted, preferring rather to let a job pass than accept it 
with a contingency of loss, or, by a reduction of price lay him- 
self justly open to an assumption that his first figures were an 
attempt to overreach the customer. 

It is an old truism of the trade, which never suffers by reit- 
eration, that a few jobs executed at fair profits are of more 
advantage, both to the salesman and the office, than a host of 
orders which, if they do not end up on the wrong side of the 
ledger, yield so low a favorable margin as to keep an estab- 
lishment on the tenterhooks of anxiety. Work executed “ for 
glory” should be as rare in any printing-office as the proverbial 
angel’s visits. A salesman may —in fact, must —be ready and 
willing to yield to a customer’s knowledge, even to his vagaries, 
as to what will best meet the requirements of his line of trade 
in kind and style of work, even though it may violate the sales- 
man’s own artistic and business ideas; but the question of price 
is his alone to determine, and on that he should be absolutely 
rooted once he has named his figures. It has been my expe- 
rience, both of practice and observation, that but few business 
men can not be successfully dealt with if a salesman is prop- 
erly equipped to maintain his position, and has the diplomacy 
and finesse requisite to meet and confute the opposition argu- 
ments without offending. The man who in his own business 
expects and secures just returns on his invested capital is not 
often averse to yielding the same to others if he can be con- 
vinced that he is being fairly treated. 

A salesman should never let a man impress himself with the 
idea that he is in a superior position; that in discussing an 
order or making a contract for the same he is in any sense 
bestowing a favor—for he is not doing so if the salesman 
proposes and the office has the facilities to deliver to the cus- 
tomer the exact goods contracted for, and if he (the salesman) 
is not in that position, instead of representing a printing-office 
he should be “ working for the State.” On the other hand a 
salesman may fail to make a success, because of assuming a 
superior air of manner or of knowledge in dealing with a possi- 
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ble patron. Such an attitude is apt to create repugnance, to 
have a repellant effect on trade rather than to attract. The 
man who really has knowledge and is most likely to impress 
his auditor with the fact is the man who keeps himself reason- 
ably in the background and does not get his big “I” in the way 
of his knowledge. In any business or vocation of which a man 
makes a specialty a customer naturally looks for and places 
reliance on the special knowledge required; so the printing 
salesman may feel conscious of special ability gained in like 
manner, but it is unwise for him to make his equipment too 
obtrusive. If the customer’s copy or draft of a job contains 
defects (as is frequently the case), or calls for impossibilities 
in type, suggest changes or improvements, but never give to 
them even a tinge of dictation. Impress your man with the 
feeling that you are seeking only his actual benefit, and not 
the gratification of your own fancy or taste, and in only a few 
cases will he fail to coincide. But I care not how well posted 
any salesman may be, whenever he tries to “ show off,” and by 
his manner attempts to create the impression that he “ knows 
a whole lot,” he at once arouses antagonism, and may as well 
move on. 

There is a legal axiom that says, “ Time is an essence of the 
contract.” This is a truth that should be of significant force 
in a salesman’s mind when closing a deal for printing. He 
should not let his desire to secure a contract lead him into rash 
promises, or agree toa customer’s time limit, unless he has full 
confidence that the work can be delivered at such a time. Too 
many “rush” jobs are the bane of some printing-offices, and 
their ultimate end is inferior work and disappointed patrons. 
A salesman should give himself and the office plenty of time 
to turn out work in good style; if under such conditions the 
order is received, it is well to make special yet discreet effort 
to get the work out at the customer’s requested time; succeed- 
ing in this last particular special appreciation is certain to be 
won, while if the work can only be delivered at the contracted 
time your business methods will be approved and no friction 
ensue; in either case you cement the customer to your estab- 
lishment. 

When taking an order for printing of any kind, the sales- 
man should be careful to avoid any trusting to his memory as 
to the details of the work. Jot everything down in the note- 
book, and have the customer verify and approve the same. 
Trust to your memory for no details whatever. Instructions 
in black and white, endorsed by the customer, will prove an 
antidote for the too frequent spoilage of jobs, sometimes at a 
serious financial loss to the office, and always an injury to its 
good repute. The salesman should see that definite and com- 
plete instructions go with jobs from the business office and 
through every department. He will thus find himself relieved 
of much worry, run less risk of money, and the mechanical 
departments of the office will, in consequence, run all the 
smoother and more profitably for the management. To insure 
reasonable fidelity to the desires of the customer in the char- 
acter of the work, and absolute faith with him in delivery of 
the same as per contract, the salesman can not stop with the 
mere turning in of an order to the business office. He must be 
able and alert to transmit to the heads of the working depart- 
ments such minutize of instructions and requirements as will 
enable them to intelligently and-conscientiously handle it. He 
must thus combine their executive ‘powers with his own, and 
by cordial treatment and courteous recognition of their artistic 
abilities enlist their sympathetic codperation, and keep them en 
rapport with himself. 





THE INLAND PRINTER IS THE BEST. 


The overseers of the McGuardian Printing Works all look 
forward to every issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, and think it is 
the best magazine devoted to the printing trades issued in 
England or America.—lV. C. Roberts, Stockport, England. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 
































GOVERNMENT COMPETITION IN THE PRINTING 
TRADE, 


To the Editor: Lansinc, Micu., April 4, 1902. 

We have never been directly affected by the abominable 
practice the Government has of furnishing stamped printed 
envelopes for almost nothing, until this morning, when one of 
our best customers flopped over. It immediately had the effect 
of making us think more seriously about the problem than ever 
before. If it would have like effect upon the thirty thousand 
printers of the country, we could wish that every one of them 
could be hit to-morrow. We imagine that something might 
drop. 

The question arises: What can we do in order to make 
our Uncle Sam see the unfairness of his position in the mat- 
ter? If he sells envelopes for the printer, why not shoes for 
the shoe man or dry goods for the merchant? It is needless 
to waste time and space setting forth the deficiencies in this 
practice, for every printer will agree that it should be stopped. 
The question is, will the printers of the country evince enough 
interest in something that directly or indirectly affects their 
bank account, or do they not care? Wecare. We are sending 
by this mail a letter to our Congressman. That one little letter 
will not do any good, unless every printer whose eyes peruse 
this letter immediately takes up his pen and voices the senti- 
ments which we know they must hold in regard to the ques- 
tion. Printers, will you do it? H. H. Starker & Co. 





A PLAN TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF COST IN 
PRINTING. WILL YOU CO-OPERATE? 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 5, 1902. 
A correspondent of the Progressive Printer expressed his 
views in the January, 1902, issue of that journal, as follows: 


I have a copy of Dando’s book, ‘“‘ Fundamental Principles of Ascer- 
taining Cost of Manufacturing,” and have given considerable time to his 
elucidations. In a general way I have come to the conclusion that if 
Dando’s estimates are too high, as the business is being run, they are 
none too high for a sure but legitimate profit. That he is absolutely cor- 
rect, I can not affirm; neither can any one say that, for the purpose 
intended, his figures are misleading. Of one thing I am sure: That the 
trade is greatly in need of a standard, and, that being the case, why not 
accept the Dando standard as the safest and best that has so far been 
offered? 

The question of competition is a powerful deterrent, but it is quite 
possible that by evolutionary processes the trade may be brought to his 
standard, just as by the evolution of competition and ignorance it has 
been brought to its present low estate. 


This would seem to warrant the book being taken up by 
the craft, if not as a standard, at least in the spirit as set forth 
in the following extracts taken from it, and an effort made, 
with it as a basis, to develop a correct standard-method of 
ascertaining cost: 

Special pains have been taken in compiling this work to avoid state- 
ments which are calculated to mislead. No claim is made that the figures 
arrived at are correct. It is believed that, if anything, the results are too 
low rather than too high. Actual manufacturing cost always has been and 
always will be an unknown quantity. Standard cost can only be estab- 
lished by a consensus of opinion of the craft. The only actual claim 
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made for this book is that it contains some fundamental principles that 
are essential to ascertaining correct cost. The figures used and results 
obtained are a secondary consideration to the method used in obtaining 
them, 


I do not presume that absolutely correct standard or systems are to be 
found in this book, though I am positive it contains some fundamental 
principles which will assist any concerted movement to establish the cor- 
rect system or standard. Therefore, my dear fellow-craftsmen, I trust 
that in reading it you will remember that I, like you, am groping in the 
dark, reasoning with you, not dictating to you. Wherever my reasoning 
appeals favorably to you, investigate it, and, if possible, support it and 
endeavor to have others support it also. Where my reasoning does not 
appeal to you, please do not criticize harshly, but rather give to the world, 
through our trade journals, a substitute for that which you find to be 
erroneous in my work. Do not condemn it thoughtlessly; rip it to pieces, 
if you can do so honestly, but remember, to do so honestly, you must 
furnish something better to take the place of that which you condemn. 
In other words, this is an earnest effort to assist the craft in that which 
is of the most vital importance to all, and yet not thoroughly or satisfac- 
torily solved by any of us — the problem of cost. If you can not improve 
on it, let it stand as it is, or leave it to those who are capable of adding 
light to it. In no other way will we ever be led to see clearly. 


For the sake of inviting argument and criticism, I will 
supplement the foregoing extracts by taking the position: 
First, that the book sets forth certain fundamental principles 
which are absolutely essential to ascertaining the correct cost 
of manufacturing printing, and that no one is actually com- 
petent to determine cost in printing without a thorough knowl- 
edge of these fundamental principles; second, that the book 
sets forth the best known method of ascertaining cost of man- 
ufacturing printing and that its principles are applicable also 
to lithographing, bookbinding, electrotyping, engraving and 
other manufacturing; third, that no one can successfully refute 
any principle or argument made in the book. 

If the editor of THe INLAND PRINTER will act as judge, or 
appoint some other competent person as judge, who shall 
render impartial decision based on the foregoing extracts and 
supplemental claims, I am willing to subject “ Fundamental 
Princples of Ascertaining Cost of Manufacturing” to the fol- 
lowing test, and to defend its precepts against all criticisms: 

1. No one shall enter the contest without first having 
signified his intention to do so by subscribing for a copy of 
“Fundamental Principles.” 

2. The subscription ($10) shall be forwarded to the editor 
of Tue INLAND Printer and held by him until the decision of 
the judge is rendered. 

3. To any one who successfully refutes the general theme 
or system set forth in the book, the judge shall direct that his 
full subscription price, $10, be refunded, and that he retain 
the book. 

4. To any one who successfully refutes any principle, argu- 
ment or part of the system set forth in the book, the judge 
shall direct that $1 be refunded to him for each principle, 
argument or part of system so refuted (but limited to ten) and 
the book to remain his property. 

5. No criticism shall be recognized unless it is specific 
and offers something better to take the place of that which it 
condemns. 

6. No point that is successfully refuted by one subscriber 
shall be subsequently used by or credited again to another sub- 
scriber. 

7. The arguments shall be limited to one on each point for 
each subscriber and a reply to each from the author, and 
neither shall exceed two hundred and fifty words on each 
exception taken. 

8. All arguments shall be made within six months of date 
of subscription, otherwise the judge shall direct that the sub- 
scription price be forwarded to the author; the book to remain 
the property of the subscriber. 

g. It shall be the privilege of every subscriber to return the 
book within thirty days of receipt of same if he should find it 
does not contain anything of value which he has not already 
applied in operating his business or that he could not utilize 
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to his personal advantage, and in such event the judge shall 
direct that the full subscription price be refunded to him. 

If the editor of THe INLAND PrInTER is willing to codperate 
in this plan, it would seem that three purposes might be 
served: First, if the general theme or system set forth in 
“Fundamental Principles of Ascertaining Cost of Manufac- 
turing” can not be successfully refuted, it would establish 
an indisputable method for ascertaining the cost of manu- 
facturing printing, lithographing, bookbinding, electrotyp- 
ing and engraving, and those trades should appreciate the 
service; second, if any principle, argument or part of the 
method set forth in said book can be successfully refuted and 
yet not destroy its general principles, the result should be a 
development of an indisputable standard method of incalcu- 
lable value; third, the plan would offer an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to these trades to thresh out and solve the problem of 
“cost,” and should not only elicit the codperation of all who 
deem its solution of importance to the welfare of their busi- 
ness, but the discussion and arguments would certainly be of 
great value to the majority of the readers of THE INLAND 


PRINTER. 
THE NECESSITY FOR SOME SUCH PLAN. 


Among the various expressions of opinion as to “cost” in 
the printing business which have appeared in the trade press 
from time to time, we especially note those of the two very 
able contributors who respectively assert that the cost of job 
composition is 72 and 77 cents per hour. 

“Fundamental Principles of Ascertaining Cost of Manu- 
facturing” shows in detail the finished product cost of job 


composition to be $1.15 per hour, as follows: stitial erctun 


cost per hour 


Items. job composition. 
RS SiGueascksoceeaccehewhuseeeaeeeeaaee $ .3356 
SEMIS! Robs sh Oe shee saad ee aee eases ae aes 1258 
PPPMCCCEMr Slee clests se eescebas eee aeeeeese rane 0419 
Oy SNe Sere hae eer eee ers er 0419 
SPUUMIMIOD bn 50555555546 s5a50s 545255555545 b050 O105 
UDI s 254 beds s5seses 6 oebd bese seh oun aubene O105 
PENG coscG bans sesGansesecses sos seeo care ehbes 0679 
Pere ENT Ns ob vn ne bho 5 G55 5 4neskanGaesnedens 0108 
Teterekt te APNE BHU HKUTES. < xii cccwsccsnswosesse .0285 
Depreciation on type and fixtures................ 0712 
Insurance on type and fixtures... ..........0.s0.+ 9071 
EROULUMUMDES c5 Gish bse bees eG s0S 5 bee NS eE SSS ooh eae oors 
MED csc ceabscae cs ys see boebes te saebsnsennce 0003 
PEDO BUM isos sbas55s5505505s0 05 5555955455 5 00Se6 ooo! 
DOS SSS SAE ETE Po Peas 34 Ea OC ya 0004 
Serene y MINE, ENC. 265% crcee sh seo ne eek ees e sans 0063 
Nels OER Gee WES Cc uos sa asbsowsasesewaesaeaw 0148 
De I MOD. Cc cacuavwsss su akeelecheonaws 0007 
EUR NE CCC LESS cae end dasS se Ghacehess tea eenase 0003 
OO MNES Cocke arsin sree soesesee shes ees es oor5 
Interest on labor (unfinished work)................ 0021 
THtereSst OR WOMANS CAHILL... 565 nsseecsaseccs ewe 0123 
Insurance on labor (unfinished work).............. 0005 
eT a MINT aGs banshee seeses see se40ue de aasannes 0401 
REE 552550 SEARS ESAUNE SUDSSE SSSS4ESS SOS S609 555 0053 
General manager (or partner’s) salary............. 0712 
Assistant manager (or partner’s) salary............ 0356 
COIR RO RINE. babu cseaniews bsenenk od baba b ses 0267 
RUMEN Gocecacseckeeesies sod0 Rohe es hae esnheks 0267 
UE UNI G so naadasicevesy sana hseussass oe 0148 
MMM boos hanes beensesseasss oe soss seas seune .0623 
PTPCUOS. SSG ooseeerGesxat esse seeshubsan ens 0074 
SUR UNN  cbscass ses ckanavah seo sho one ohh e es 0037 
SOURED UNMRNG NT ck adn cece s ska aeeesaaaos koasaen 0033 
PRD. GUC Les sasan ea curcusekeshasuaeoee et eenee oo18 
[Ce hop uchahen ees he eeseabeeahe sohE sees es oo18 
PME aa acheaeorahseee sou swe e basa thes ts eens 0028 
MCS Cukckeskhees onsen cose ree eceenneshaee 0027 
PRT Cipeseb su sesss sok s soe 0SeoEes55osos0e94eR% oo18 
POEM Lock scenes GuuuEee Fos eben shee eee 0267 
Pe Cccwsncs shoes eh eeesuse Seneneh eases 0005 
DTI Sn APO MN MAINE 66 oS a6 ok 6 San eeceawwewaraes 0045 
NSS ee PP ee Se ee ee 0178 
SPIO SN OMNRIN oa sks 5555 KONG asus kee seaddavess 0045 

RR DONE OP MOU snkescickenvkese seueeaeere $1.1485 


Several times since October, 1901, through the courtesy of 
the trade press, I have earnestly requested the two gentlemen, 
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or any one else who considers the cost of job composition to 
be from 72 to 77 cents per hour, to kindly place figures oppo- 
site the figures in the above table, showing in detail how they 
arrived at their results, so that we might demonstrate for the 
satisfaction of ourselves and others why and how such differ- 
ences of opinion arise. It seems to be impossible, however, to 
persuade any one to furnish the desired information. Yet it is 
incredible that no one can furnish this detail, for it is evident 
that some consider the cost to be 72 cents, 77 cents, or some 
other definite amount, per hour, and their conclusions could 
scarcely be arrived at correctly without knowledge of these 
items. 

If it can be proven that job composition costs anywhere 
near $1.15 per hour, it would readily explain why there is such 
general complaint as to there being “no money in the printing 
business,” and it would seem that the subject warranted the 
consideration of every printing manufacturer and should elicit 
response. To me it would seem that “cost of manufacturing ” 
is the rock that wrecks more printing manufacturers than any 
other. 

“Fundamental Principles of Ascertaining Cost of Manu- 
facturing” sets forth the cost of the various operations in 
manufacturing printing, in minute detail, as illustrated in the 
foregoing table, with the following results: 


FINISHED PRODUCT OR NET COST. 


Book composition — hand..............e00- $1.23 per hour 
BOD WOMMMOTMAON 5 wisn vis bos sv bono sk s0 0565s 00 in. 
Cylinder press — 22 by 30 or under......... cae OF US 
Cylinder press — 26 by 4o or under......... isco = 
Cylinder press — 38 by 50 or under......... tee 
Cylinder press — 43 by 60 or under......... 2.07 “ “ 


While there is no more sense in operating on an average 
cost per hour for book and job composition or for different 
size cylinder presses than there would be in charging custom- 
ers an average of 9 cents per pound for papers that cost you 
3, 5, 10, 12 and 15 cents per pound respectively, we will grant 
for sake of argument that the average cost per the foregoing 
list for book and job composition is $1.19 per hour, and cylin- 
der presswork $1.70 per hour. 

In 1894 it was published that the typothetzee of New York, 
after careful investigation, found the cost of composition to be: 
HAND COMPOSITION, 

Plain bookwork (reprint)............. 70 cents per thousand 
oT Se. STE Pee Te rey hie 60 cents per hour 

In 1895 it was published that the typothete of Chicago, 
after careful investigation, found the cost of composition to be: 

HAND COMPOSITION. 
Plain bookwork (reprint)............. 70 cents per thousand 
Ae Kn 6useesss0osensosnsaseccss 60 cents per hour 

In 1901 it was published that the Master Printers’ Associa- 
tion of New York claimed that the following prices would give 
the printer a profit of ten per cent: 

HAND COMPOSITION, 
Plain bookwork (reprint)............. 70 cents per thousand 
BME DI ks esnse esse sows cusibenwee 60 cents per hour 

Franklin clubs and other recently organized associations 
deem the limit of advisability to be as follows: 

Book composition — hand or machine....$ .80 per thousand 
DEE WUIKG venous sw aea esos sun's soe .80 per hour 
CPR GSE DICE ss vos 055 5544.5% s04 508350 1.50 per hour 

It has been asserted that “the cause of education will not 
be advanced by promulgating figures which the veriest tyro can 
disprove.” 

If it were true, as the typothete of New York and Chicago 
said in 1894 and 1895, that hand composition cost 60 cents per 
hour, how could 60 cents per hour show a profit of 10 per cent, 
as asserted by the Master Printers’ Association of New York 
in 1901, and especially when the hours of labor were reduced 
from ten hours per day in 1895 to nine hours per day in 1901? 
Certainly the “ veriest tyro” could prove these figures to be a 
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conclusion reached without thought or reason, and it fairly 
demonstrates the manner in which most commonly accepted 
“standards of cost” in printing are arrived at; but I have yet 
to find the “tyro” or the finished scholar who has been able 
to prove that the standards set forth in “ Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Ascertaining Cost of Manufacturing” are not correct 
or that they are not founded upon reason and logic. 


WHY THERE IS NO MONEY IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS. 


Taking the “standard” of the Franklin clubs as the best 
up to date, in comparison with the standards set forth in 
“Fundamental Principles of Ascertaining Cost of Manufac- 
turing,” let us see if they will not to some extent demonstrate 
why “there is no money in the printing business.” 


Franklin Club Fundamental Principles 


Operations. Standards. Standards. 
Composition — hand ..... $ .80 per hour $1.19 per hour 
CyHNder PresBeccccsscscs 1.50 per hour 1.70 per hour 


The method generally used for calculating composition, I 
believe, is to count the time for composing, the time for proof- 
reading, and the time for stonework, at a rate that covers the 
cost of distribution and all other expenses; that is, a job taking 
one hour to compose would, in addition, take, say, 7/4 minutes 
proofreading and 714 minutes stonework, and these together 
would make a total of 114 hours to complete the composition, 
which, at Franklin Club standard rate of 80 cents per hour, 
would represent a total cost of $1 for the “finished product” 
composition. 

The method advocated in “ Fundamental Principles of 
Ascertaining Cost of Manufacturing” for calculating composi- 
tion, and the only one which I believe to be consistent, logical 
or reliable in representing composition, is to “calculate the 
time required for composing only” and fix the standard rate 
of cost so that it will cover distribution, proofreading, stone- 
work and all other expenses. In other words, the job taking 
one hour to compose would, at the “ Fundamental Principles 
of Ascertaining Cost of Manufacturing” standard rate of $1.19 
per hour, represent a total cost of $1.19 for the “ finished prod- 
uct” composition. Therefore, placing the Franklin Club 
standard rate on the same “ finished product ” basis as “ Funda- 
mental Principles of Ascertaining Cost of Manufacturing” 
standard rate, we find the former is equivalent to $1 per hour 
as compared with the latter $1.19 per hour. 

Now, suppose we do 35,000 ho«rs’ composition at $1 per 
hour, and 23,333 hours’ cylinder-press work at $1.50 per hour, 
the total labor product would be $70,000. If this same product 
cost $1.19 per hour composition and $1.70 per hour cylinder 
press, it would represent a total cost of $81,316.10, and seems 
to indicate that, by the former standards, there would be a loss 
of $11,316.10 incurred. 

The “veriest tyro” (whatever that is—I borrowed it) 
would probably not only exclaim, but offer to prove by his 
“actual records,” that he could make $10,000 out of a business 
of $70,000 per year in labor, and argue, therefore, that the fore- 
going comparison is “off its feet.’ But why do his “actual 
records” (apparently) prove his claim to be correct and at the 
same time not disprove these comparisons? Because, on a busi- 
ness of $70,000 labor there would be say $40,000 worth of paper 
and other materials sold in addition to the labor. About $50,000 
capital, of which about $35,000 would be invested in type and 
machinery, would be required to handle the business. There- 
fore it would not be unreasonable to say that a business of this 
size (and the same proportions will apply to a business of any 
size) should earn gross profits of (at least) : 


6 per cent of $ 50,000, to cover common interest on capital...... $ 3,000 
1o percent of 35,000, to cover depreciation in type and machinery 3,500 
I percent of 110,000, to cover bad debts on sales...........+-- 1,100 
1o percent of 70,000, to represent net profit on labor sales....... 7,000 


1o percentof 40,000, to represent net profit on sales of paper, etc. 4,000 


Representing about 17 per cent gross profit on $110,000 sales or $18,600 
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It is very commonly believed, however, that composition at 
80 cents and cylinder presswork at $1.50 per hour will yield a 
profit of twenty per cent, and it is also a very common practice 
to add twenty-five per cent (or the equivalent of twenty per 
cent profit) to the cost of all paper and other material; if the 
former were a fact and the latter practicable, the business of 
$110,000 referred to should show gross profit as follows: 


20 per cen' of $70,000, sales of labor.............+5- $14,000 
20 per cent of $40,000, sales of paper and material.... 8,000 





Representing 20 per cent gross profit on $110,0%0 
GE, Osan 6c dccccccnscnrcseseenicoadcese $22,000 
Why is this never realized? First, because the absurdity of 
any such margin as twenty-five per cent on paper and materials 
would seem sufficient in itself to show it to be impracticable, 
yet the fact that composition and cylinder presswork is being 











Engraved by Gatchel & Manning, Philadetphia, Pa. 


THE BONNET OF A FRENCH GIRL. 


sold at a loss, which in most cases exceeds twenty-five per cent 
on paper and materials, of course it appears quite possible to 
add the twenty-five per cent on paper, especially if you do not 
realize that you are losing at least the equivalent of it on labor. 
Notwithstanding this, there are some who do not pretend to 
add anything to the cost of paper, and others who would think 
it absurd to even try to add more than ten per cent, hence the 
chances are that the most that could be realized on paper and 
materials would be ten instead of twenty per cent, making a 
difference of $4,000, thus reducing the estimated profit of 
$22,000 to $18,000. Second, there being a loss of $11,316.10 in 
selling composition at 80 cents per hour and cylinder press- 
work at $1.50 per hour, even the estimated profit of $18,000 
would be further reduced $11,316.10, leaving still a chance for 
profit-and-loss account to show an apparent profit of $6,683.90. 
Third, charges of six per cent, or. $3,000, interest on capital, 
and of ten per cent, or $3,500, depreciation on type and machin- 
ery, and 1 per cent, or $1,100, bad debts (aggregating $7,600) 
seldom appear in the expense account of any set of books, even 
though they are legitimately expenses the same as rent or any 
other expense, and if so considered they wipe out even the last 
vestige of the $6,683.90 estimated profit and make profit-and- 
loss account show, in fact, a loss of $916.10, instead of a rea- 
sonable gross profit of $18,600, less interest, depreciation and 
bad debts aggregating $7,600, or a net profit of $11,000, or ten 
per cent net on $110,000 sales. 

But the “ veriest tyro” would probably be perfectly satisfied 
if his profit-and-loss account happened to show even $6,683.90 
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gross profit; never taking into consideration that depreciation 
and bad debts are invisible but persistent workers and must 
eventually be paid, nor that the six per cent interest on invest- 
ment is not a profit; and if by making his own salary just 
barely enough to enable him to live, and permeating his entire 
management with a similar spirit, he could possibly bring those 
profits up to $11,000 gross (or ten per cent on his sales), he 
pats himself on the back and considers he has done remarkably 
well to have made ten per cent; without the slightest concep- 
tion that he had dropped $11,316.10 on composition and cylin- 
der presswork and ought to have made at least $18,600 instead 
of only $11,000, and so he continues in blissful ignorance, think- 
ing that a profit exists in 80 cents per hour composition and 
$1.50 per hour cylinder presswork; hence “there is no money 
in the printing business,” and there never will be until cost is 
recognized to be approximately: 


Book composition — hand.......c.essescecess $1.23 pe hour 
DOD MIDORI bic 5 poses oo 5445040908585 re = 
Cylinder press — 22 by 30 or under......... ot: 
Cylinder press — 26 by 40 or under......... ise 
Cylinder press — 38 by 50 or under......... ea oo 
Cylinder press — 43 by 60 or under......... 2.07 “ “ 


These rates include interest, depreciation and bad debts, and 
would therefore show a credit balance in profit-and-loss 
account on the business heretofore referred to of $7,600, but, 
as explained, this would not be a net profit, and in order to 
make a net profit of ten per cent on labor it would be necessary 
to increase these rates ten per cent, making the selling price or 
value as follows: 


Book composition — hand..............+.06. $1.35 per hour 
BINS MAIIBIIROIDS 6505-5 sh wd h4 Sheds beh se ace ce = 
Cylinder press — 22 by 30 or under......... i= * 
Cylinder press — 26 by 40 or under......... ma = * 
Cylinder press — 38 by 50 or under......... 2.00 “ 
Cylinder press — 43 by 60 or under......... Oy aa 


And based on the business of $70,000 labor heretofore referred 
to, this increase of ten per cent would represent an earning of 
$7,000, which, in addition to the aggregate of $7,600 interest, 
depreciation and bad debts covered in the cost rates, would 
show a gross profit of $14,600, and as this is already in excess 
of what the “veriest tyro” has any idea of making or ever 
tries to make, there is no use in trying to make even the ten 
per cent on paper, though it would be necessary in order to 
realize $18,600 profit, or about seventeen per cent; hence you 
must be content with a basis of $14,600, or about thirteen per 
cent gross, or even less. 

Should any one who is in the habit of adding twenty or 
twenty-five per cent to the cost of paper feel inclined to dispute 
these arguments, let him find the cost of the paper and mate- 
rials he has bought during a year and see if twenty-five per 
cent on the amount is not pretty near equal to his profits of that 

ear. If this should prove to be the case, then it must be evi- 
dent that he did not make a dollar on the labor end of the 
business; if the profits prove to be less than the equivalent of 
twenty-five per cent on the cost of paper and other materials, 
then it must be evident that he lost money on the labor end of 
the business; and if the profits amount to more than the 
equivalent of twenty-five per cent on cost of paper and mate- 
rials, then it is evident that the difference represents the profit 
he made on the labor end of the business. If profits amount 


to anywhere from fifteen to twenty per cent of the total sales, 


of course it would be immaterial whether they were earned 
from the labor end or from the material end of the business, 
but I venture to say the above test will prove that in no case 
is anything like a reasonable profit being earned on the labor 
end of any printing business and it is likely to prove that in 
many cases even the calculated profit is not anywhere near 
being earned on the material end either. 

It makes very little difference, however, which way you 
work it, for there can never be any money in the printing busi- 
ness until it is proven not only to the “ veriest tyro,” but gen- 
erally, that composition at 80 cents and cylinder presswork at 


$1.50 per hour is losing money. He sets the pace, and you are 
forced almost to his level. But there is every reason why you 
should calculate to earn a reasonable profit on the labor end 
of your business, and I believe it safest, even though you make 
no profit on paper or materials, and for these reasons I advo- 
cate the higher rates for the labor product. 


Fraternally yours, J. Curr Danpo. 





PERFORATING ON THE JOB PRESS. 

To the Editor: CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND., Feb. 25, 1902. 

Having seen quite a number of articles of late in your jour- 
nal on the subject of perforating, I enclose you a sample of 
the way I perforate and print at one impression without dam- 
aging the rollers in the least. No doubt there are hundreds 
of printers who know how this is done, but, nevertheless, the 
great majority do not. The enclosed sample is not perforated, 
but you can see how practical this is. The job is set as sample 
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and the perforating rule is overlaid on tympan by a piece of 
tagboard, about 120-pound. The rules at end of perforating 
rule protect the rollers, as the sharp end of the rule is what 
cuts them. Perforating rule is same height as type. It is very 
essential to keep resin on roller tracks so that the rollers will 
not slip. I have run jobs at the rate of one thousand eight hun- 
dred per hour without damaging rollers in the least. 
BENJAMIN W. WHITE. 





THE PRINTING TRADES IN MANILA, 


To the Editor: Man1za, P. I., January 23, 1902. 

The newspapers are now receiving the Associated Press 
news from the States, a very expensive article, but I believe 
the Americans here will appreciate the service and give it their 
hearty support. If Congress takes definite action in regard to 
these islands, I believe it will be but a short time before the 
newspapers will install perfecting presses. 

The money question is getting to be very complicated. Gold 
is extremely scarce and at a big premium. The banks have 
issued an order refusing to accept “ doby” dollars (or Mexican 
silver dollars), even from théir regular depositors. 

We have had a Russian circus in town, and, as the saying 
is, “ There is a sucker born every minute,” I confess I was 
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one of them, for I paid $15 in Mexican money for a box, not 
wishing to take a seat among the Filipinos and Chinese. While 
it was a change from the monotony we experience in the line 
of amusements, it certainly was a farce. But they gave us lots 
for our money. The show lasted from 8:30 to 12:30, and I 
was glad when the agony was over. 

Last Sunday a couple of the boys from the new printing- 
plant, together with the writer, made a trip to Cavite, and 
while there made some very interesting snap-shots, one of 
which was a view of a Spanish gunboat sunk by Admiral 
Dewey. All the boats of any use have been raised and are 
being put into commission, but there are about five still in the 
water, going to ruin. While at Cavite we visited a cockpit, a 
place where the festive Filipino spends much of his time and 
most of his money, to witness the sport (if it may be so called). 
I must say that there were some pretty game birds on exhi- 
bition. The encounter usually lasts till one of the cocks is 
killed, and it is not so very unusual for both of them to die. 
The money, of course, goes to the owner of the bird who sur- 
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The Printing Trades 
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BY EDWARD BECK. 


Contributions are solicited to this department from the secre- 
taries of the United Typothetae, the International Typographical 
Union, the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, and the allied 
trades. It is the purpose to record briefly all the more or less 
important transactions of these organizations during the month, 
with such other matters as may be of interest to all concerned. 


THE TRIPARTITE AGREEMENT AGAIN. 
Rumblings of discord between the International Typo- 


graphical Union and the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union over the abrogation of the tripartite agreement are 


























VIEWS NEAR MANILA. 


One of the Spanish gunboats sunk by Admiral Dewey; A native, clad only in slippers; Street scene in Manila; United States Cruiser New York. 


vives the longest. The Filipinos are great gamblers, and at 
these fights will throw their “doby” dollars into the ring to 
bet on their favorite bird. It is difficult to understand their 
methods of betting, as there are no checks given or account 
made for their money. They are also good losers, but on a 
‘close decision where both birds are killed, it takes some time 
and much arguing to settle the bets. 

Returning from Cavite, we passed close enough to secure 
a picture of the United States cruiser New York, anchored in 
the bay, ready for action at a minute’s notice. I send several 
of the pictures. 

The new Government printing-plant is progressing rapidly, 
and will soon be in shape to handle all the work of the Insu- 
lar Government. James B. Rocers, 

Electrotyper, U. S. Bureau of Public Printing. 





MENDING CELLULOID ARTICLES. 


Celluloid articles may be mended by covering the edges to 
be united with glacial acid, and then pressing the parts firmly 
together and leaving the mended article to dry. 


still quite numerous, and, on the side of the pressmen at least, 
threats are being indulged against the peace and prosperity 
of the printers’ organization. In the ranks of the printers, 
too, considerable criticism is heard as to the wisdom of forc- 
ing a fight on the pressmen in this matter, and it is not 
altogether improbable that steps may shortly be taken to ascer- 
tain the sentiment of the membership on a proposition to 
reénact the agreement or to formulate a new one which will 
restore good feeling between the two organizations on the 
much-vexed question of the label. 

Among the letters sent to this department on this ques- 
tion during the past month is one from a former International 
Union official who had much to do with the adoption of the 
original agreement, and who thinks that the International 
Typographical Union has placed itself in an unfortunate posi- 
tion in being the aggressor in the quarrel with its sister organ- 
ization. “I can see little reason for taking an optimistic view 
of the abrogation of the tripartite agreement, as I believe it 
will lead to strife, with the inevitable result in such cases — the 
workingmen will get the worst of it,” writes this correspond- 
ent. “The evil result of our repudiation of the agreement 
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may not be discernible at present, while business is compara- 
tively prosperous, but when the competition for situations 
becomes keener, as it must inevitably do when the ‘ prosperity’ 
pendulum takes its backward swing, when the unions are 
striving to maintain their scales at all hazards, the employers 
will find in the pressmen willing, yes, eager, tools with which 
to belabor the compositors. The newspaper compositor will 
probably be free from any plague of that kind, but there is 
no need to tell an intelligent student of the printing-trades 
organizations that a combination between the employers and 
the pressmen can make it mighty uncomfortable for the poor 
job compositor. The worst of it is that after all the turmoii 
and disastrous fighting, we will seek refuge in an agreement 
not nearly so advantageous as the one that has just been 
denounced. The most rabid of the abrogationists admit that 
the condition referred to is not only a probability but a possi- 
bility, and that admission is, I think, a conclusive argument 
against the wisdom of our recent act. Of course the abro- 
gationists say that if our members are loyal, active and 
aggressive, etc., we will come out all right. Not a very strong 
argument. If our members had displayed all those desirable 
qualities, the agreement would have worked all right, too. I 
don’t think the question of what we may call principle, the 
desirability of all those working at a specific industry being 
members of one union, is involved in the discussion, as that 
certainly was not the purpose of the abrogationists, as, at the 
same time they were cutting loose from the pressmen they 
warmed into life another independent organization, the Ster- 
eotypers’ District Union, an institution that is going to prove 
very troublesome, sooner or later. If the abrogationists were 
marching toward a solidification of all the printing crafts 
under the International Typographical Union, there would be 
some logic and sense in their action, but their position relative 
to the stereotypers shows them to be divisionists rather than 
solidifiers.” 

My correspondent disclaims any intention of reflection upon 
any of the International Typographical Union officials for the 
policy adopted toward the pressmen, holding the organization 
as a whole responsible for what he regards as a most unfor- 
tunate movement. The editor would be glad to hear from 
other members of the International Typographical Union and 
of the International Printing Pressmen’s Union on this sub- 
ject of great interest to both organizations. 


AND CONCILIATION BETTER THAN STRIKES 
AND BOYCOTTS. 


CON FERENCE 


President J. J. Little, of the New York Typothete, in a 
letter to Marsden G. Scott, president of New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, upon the successful culmination of 
negotiations for a new scale of prices for job printers in that 
city, comments on the value of conferences and conciliation in 
the settlement of trade disputes, over the old-fashioned meth- 
ods of strikes and boycotts. 

“T am pleased,” he writes, “to again put myself on record 
as favoring conferences upon any and all questions arising 
between employer and employed that will admit of a settlement 
by conference or by arbitration. I have upon more than one 
occasion stated that the one receiving the wage and the one 
paying the wage should have an equal voice in determining 
what the wage should be. If employers may arbitrarily deter- 
mine what others shall accept for labor, why may they not 
finally determine that it shall simply be food and clothing, 
without regard to the quality of either? This would be slav- 
ery. If, on the contrary, workmen may arbitrarily determine 
what others shall pay them for certain services, regardless of 
their value to the payer, this would be tyranny, and must 
finally destroy all legitimate business enterprise. In opposi- 
tion to both of these propositions, if representatives from 
both sides meet with minds free from prejudice, it would seem 
that there must be a knowledge of existing conditions upon 
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one side or upon the other that, if dispassionately imparted 
and considered, should lead to a proper solution of the ques- 
tions at issue. Firmly believing in the principle of confer- 
ence and also of arbitration, where the question involved will 
admit of an honorable settlement by arbitration, I desire to 
say that although both sides in this case found it necessary to 
yield certain points and therefore neither side obtained all that 
was hoped for, yet the results were such that I considered it 
a subject of mutual congratulation, and I am much impressed 
with the hope that in this city no more serious strikes will 
ever occur in this important branch of industry without an 
earnest repetition of a like effort for a settlement of all dif- 
ferences.” 
AN OLD-TIME PRINTER’S APPRENTICESHIP INDENTURE 


As illustrating the difference between the apprenticeship 
methods of the present day with those of half a century ago, 
the following copy of articles of indenture between John F. 
Eby, now a prominent employing printer of Detroit, Michigan, 
and the Elora Newspaper, Job Printing and Bookbinding 
Company, will be found of much interest: 


THIS INDENTURE, made the twenty-fifth day of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, between John Fessant Eby, of the 
age of twelve years, the son of Jonas Eby, of Elora, in the county of 
Wellington, cabinet maker, of the first part; the said Jonas Eby, of the 
second part, and the Elora Newspaper, Job Printing and Bookbinding 
Company, of the third part, witnesseth, that the said John Fessant Eby, 
by and with the consent of his father, the said Jonas Eby (testified by 
his being a party to and executing these presents), doth put himself 
apprentice to the Elora Newspaper, Job Printing and Bookbinding Com- 
pany, to learn the art and mystery of a printer, in the printing-office ot 
the said company, and with the said company, after the manner of an 
apprentice, to serve from the day of the date of these presents, unto the 
full end and term of three years, from thence next following (deter- 
minable, nevertheless, upon the dissolution or determination of the said 
company) during which term the said epprentice shall faithfully serve the 
said company and obey the lawful commands of the officers thereof. 
He shall not waste the goods of the said company nor lend them unlaw- 
fully to any; he shall not contract matrimony during the said term; he 
shall not buy or sell, nor absent himself from the service of the said 
company unlawfully; but in all things during the said term as a faithful 
apprentice he shall demean himself toward the said company and the 
officers thereof. And the said Elora Newspaper, Job Printing and Book- 
binding Company, in consideration of the faithful services of the said 
apprentice, shall and will instruct or cause to be instructed the said 
apprentice in the art and mystery of a printer, and shall and will pay 
to the said apprentice or to his said father on his behalf the sums or wages 
hereinafter mentioned (that is to say) during the first year of the said 
term five shillings weekly ($1.25); during the second year of the said 
term seven shillings and six pence ($1.8714) weekly; and during the 
third year of the said term ten shillings ($2.50) weekly. And the said 
Jonas Eby for himself, his executors and administrators doth hereby 
covenant with the said Elora Newspaper, Job Printing and Bookbinding 
Company, that the said apprentice during the said term shall faithfully 
serve the said company in manner aforesaid; and that he, the said 
Jonas Eby, during the said term, shall and will find and provide for the 
said apprentice good and sufficient board, lodging, clothing, washing and 
other necessaries. In witness whereof, the said John Fessant Eby and 
Jonas Eby, and the said company by Charles Allan, Esquire, the presi- 
dent thereof, have hereunto set their hands and seals the day and year 
first aforesaid. Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence of 

Joun F, Esy, 
Jonas Esy, 
Cuarves ALLAN, 

Watter P. Newman, Elora, President. 

and CuarLes ALLAN, Jr. 


GOOD WORDS FROM EMPLOYING PRINTERS. 

Additional evidence of the good will now prevailing between 
the employing and the employed printer comes to light in the 
reported public utterances of prominent members of the 
Typothetz in various parts of the country. William L. Abbott. 
a prominent master printer of St. Paul, Minnesota, in address- 
ing his associates recently, gave utterance to these sage 
remarks: 

“Learn wisdom from the journeyman. His policy is to 
live and let others live. He pledges his sacred honor to abide 
by a scale of prices and never to wrong or see another wrong 
a fellow workman. He will stand true to his principles, will 
even lose his situation and suffer want maybe, but he will not 


























violate his obligations. Ah, well for the art preservative if 
the employing printer could be inoculated with the fraternal 
spirit of the journeyman. We are indebted to the journeyman 
for his scale of prices. It gives us all the same basis for 
computing cost. If that scale were raised or lowered it would 
be immaterial. The printers’ scale should be raised to at 
least $3.50 a day. Twenty-one dollars a week would be a good 
thing for the journeyman, a good thing for our cities and a 
good thing for us, as it would keep the best men in our enter- 
prises, who now go where conditions are more favorable to 
them. The greedy hog in our industry seeks to demoralize 
the workman, to destroy his organization and scale of prices, 
that he may browbeat and degrade him to a point where he 
would have an advantage over a competitor who is inclined to 
pay reasonably for services rendered.” 

George H. Ellis, of Boston, in discussing the uses to which 
the emergency fund of the United Typothetze would be put, 
gave assurance that it was not intended to antagonize the 
unions. He said: 

“Employing printers’ organizations can hardly in this day 
undertake to break up the unions; and for one, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the unions, within their proper 
scope, are a mighty good thing. I think they helped to advance 
the interests of the printing trade. I don’t believe that the 
funds of the United Typothetz would ever be used in the fur- 
therance of any such scheme as that.” 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION HAS A NEW LABEL. 


The International Typographical Union, through President 
James M. Lynch and Secretary J. W. Bramwood, has regis- 
tered in the office of the secretary of state of New Jersey a 
new design of union label. It consists of the words, “ Union 
Made” and a monogram of the letters “I. T. U.,” the mono- 
gram separating the words “Union Made.” It is intended to 
be applied and used by impressing it upon the base, side, edge 
or depression in the face of plate, cuts, printing, etc., and is 
issued at the request of photoengravers and workers on metals 
used in the printing trade. 


NEWS FROM PITTSBURG TYPOTHET#, 


The annual meeting of the Pittsburg Typothete was held 
in the offices of the association, Standard building, Friday 
night, February 21. The reports showed the organization to 
be in good condition. The election of officers to serve for the 
ensuing year resulted as follows: President, W. B. McFall; 
vice-president, J. T. Colvin; secretary, Frank Pease; treas- 
urer, W. H. Griffin; Executive Committee, H. P. Pears, C. F. 
Warde and W. J. Golder. 

The Pittsburg Typothete has undertaken the entertain- 
ment of the International Typothetz in the early fall of this 
year, and the preparations for that occasion are going on vig- 
orously. It is expected that this meeting will be not only one 
of the most important of any that has been held by the inter- 
national body, but also that the attendance will be larger than 
ever before. The membership includes most of the larger 
printers and publishers throughout the country. The sessions, 
including the social features connected with the meeting, usu- 
ally cover about one week. 


THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF MACHINERY. 


In an address on the above topic, Prof. Henry C. Adams, 
of the University of Michigan, recently said: “ The progress 
of machinery has emphasized the necessity for a uniform 
scale of wages. The independent worker in the midst of indus- 
trial organism, is an anachronism. The only way to preserve 
the individuality of the worker is to recognize labor organiza- 
tions as collective agencies with which to make the necessary 
contracts; and then hold these organizations responsible for 
the fulfilling of the contracts. The use of machinery has 
created a universal market, and the necessity for industrial 
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dependence has made neighbors of thousands and millions 


who formerly were considered foreigners. From this it results 
that a new code of morals is necessary. It has come to be a 
recognized fact that justice in human relationships is a neces- 
sity to self-preservation. The improvements in machinery 
mean nothing less than the emancipation of the world from 
the necessity of excessive toil, and the realization of a social 
life that satisfies. For the first time in the history of the world, 
industry is in a position to undertake the emancipation of 
man from physical toil. The idea of the necessity of a strug- 
gle for physical existence is giving way to something higher. 
This is not the result of philosophy, but of invention.” 


SOME RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


The right to boycott has been established in a decision by 
the Supreme Court of Missouri in the case of the Marx & 
Haas Jeans Clothing Co. vs. Anthony Watson, et al., in which 
the plaintiffs sought to enjoin the defendants, members of 
the Garment Workers’ Union, from distributing circulars 
advising the public not to purchase the goods made by the 
plaintiffs. The court held that the defendants could not be 
enjoined by a court of equity from exercising the right of 
free speech guaranteed them by the Constitution, and that the 
remedy of the plaintiffs, if they had sustained loss by reason 
of the action of the defendants, lay in a suit for damages. 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Court of Civil Appeals has upheld 
the right of a labor union to expel a member who refuses to 
live up to the by-laws of the organization, even though such 
expulsion practically debars the member from obtaining 
employment at his trade. 

The question of whether or not members of a labor union 
have the right to decline to work with non-union men and to 
order a strike to have such right respected was determined 
in the affirmative by the Court of Appeals of New York State 
in a decision handed down in the case of the National Pro- 
tective Association of Steam Fitters and Helpers and Charles 
McQueed, appellant against James M. Cumming and Patrick 
J. Duff, as treasurer of the Enterprise Association, impleaded 


with others. 
NOTES. 

Tue Elmira (N. Y.) council has adopted a resolution calling for the 
union label on all official printing. 

Ir is denied that Senator Hanna had anything to do with the settle- 
ment of the New York Sun strike. 

Huntincton (Inp.) TypocrapHicaL Union has recently succeeded in 
establishing the nine-hour workday. 

Littce Faris (N. Y.) Typocrapnicat Union has secured an increase 
of $2 a week in its book and job scale. 

New York TypoGRAPHICAL UNION pays out an average of $700 a 
week in benefits to unemployed members. 

Sacem (Oun10) TypoGRAPHICAL UNIoN, less than six months old, has 
unionized five out of seven offices in that place. 

DusugueE (Iowa) TypocraPpHicaL Union’s new scale provides for $15 
a week for job printers, an increase from $14. 

TELLURIDE (Colo.) printers formed a union and unionized practically 
every printing-office in the city within a month. 

DENVER TypoGRAPHICAL Union has voted T. R. Fi “er, 
annuated member, a life pension of $10 a month. 


a super- 


Linpsay (Ont.) TypoGRAPHICAL Union has increased its wage 
fifteen per cent, though organized only five months. 

Newark (N. J.) TypocrapHicat Union has secured the adoption of 
a new scale of wages, with an average increase of $1 a week. 

Ir costs the International Typographical Union $6.66 per week to 
maintain an inmate in the Union Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs. 

Tue Ancient Order of United Workmen grand lodge of New York 
State voted down a resolution to require the union label on its printing. 

Joun A. BamBer and Otto Lisz, members of Quincy (Ill.) Typo- 
graphical Union, have been elected members of the school board of that 
city. 

Tue State Labor Commissioner of New York will appeal the recent 
court decision in that State declaring the eight-hour law unconstitu- 
tional. 


THE new scale adopted by St. Louis (Mo.) Typographical Union, 
and agreed to by the employers, increases the minimum wage of time 
hands on morning and evening papers $1.10 and 91.25 per week, respect- 














ively. Composition rates remain as before, 13 cents per thousand, morn- 
ing, and 11 cents evening, agate and nonpareil, machine composition. 

Tue Denver Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society, in existence a 
little over four years, has paid out $2,086 in benefits and has $1,000 in its 
treasury. 

Tue employes of twenty-two paper mills in Wisconsin went on strike 
last month for shorter hours. In most instances the mills were con- 
tinued in operation by non-union men. 

CoLorapo Sprincs TyPpoGRAPHICAL Union fines members $1 upon con- 
viction of purchasing non-union cigars or tobacco, and $2 for patronizing 
non-union barber shops or restaurants. 

Sureveport (LaA.) TypocrapuicaL Union has secured the consent of 
the employers to a new scale, which increases the wages of newspaper 
printers an average of about $3 per week. 

Tue International Typographical Union is fighting the 
movement of the photoengravers by organizing opposition unions. New 
York is at present the scene of the main fight. 

Norwicu (Conn.) TypoGrapuHicaL Union, No. 100, recently cele- 
brated its thirty-fifth anniversary with a banquet, at which the members 
of the New London union were honored guests. 


“ec 


secession ”’ 


Cincinnati book and job printers have gone back to the $18-a-week 
scale prevailing before the inauguration of the nine-hour day in 18908. 
A reduction was made at that time for the benefit of the employers. 

FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION OF PRESSFEEDERS AND Press ASSISTANTS, of 
Boston, recently presented Daniel J. McDonald, ex-business agent of the 
Boston Allied Printing Trades Council, with a fine diamond ring in 
appreciation of his work as an organizer. 

CINCINNATI ELectrotypers’ Union has appointed J. Cain, H. Deick- 
man, William Wall, E. Zieverinck and H. Heiman a committee to pre- 
pare for the entertainment of visiting stereotyper delegates to the next 
International Typographical Union convention. 

AMONG the new unions recently organized by the International Typo- 
graphical Union are those of Hagerstown, Maryland; Lisbon, Ohio; 
Frankfort, Kentucky; Grand Junction, Colorado; Fostoria, Ohio; Tif- 
fin, Ohio; lola, Kansas; Parsons, Kansas, and a newspaper writers’ 
union at Ottawa, Ontario. 

Tue International Typographical Union spent $250, Louisville Typo- 
graphical Union $200, and various Kentucky labor organizations $1,200 
to secure favorable legislation by the Legislature of that State. It 
is also stated that various corporations spent $30,000 in opposing bills 
favored by the unions. A “union label” law passed the House but 
failed in the Senate. 

The Typographical Journal announces that President Roosevelt, 
through his secretary, has communicated to the officers of Washington 
Typographical Union that there is nothing in his recent order denying 
Government employes the right to petition for increase of salary, to 
prevent the union or its members from interesting themselves in legis- 
lation calculated to improve the condition of employes in the Government 
Printing-office. 


THOMAS NAST’S CARTOONS. 

The overthrow of Tammany in New York city will recall 
to the enemies of that society the mighty upheaval that put an 
end to the Tweed Ring and sent Tweed himself into hiding in 
Spain. It is not known to everybody that one of Thomas 
Nast’s cartoons was the cause of the capture of the fugitive. 
One of the Spanish police, having seen the cartoon represent- 
ing Tweed in a criminal act, caused the exile’s arrest, and thus 
justified Tweed’s fear of Nast’s pencil. Arguments might be 
answered or defied; they were beyond the understanding of 
many of the boss’s followers. But the picture brought convic- 
tion—in both senses. Thomas Nast has left the arena to 
younger men, but he has lost none of his interest in the good 
fight. When President Roosevelt was a Police Commissioner, 
the veteran cartoonist was so delighted with the efforts of the 
practical reformer that Nast made a call upon him and heartily 


congratulated Commissioner Roosevelt upon his work for good. 


government. To his surprise and delight, Nast was heartily 
welcomed, and Roosevelt said, “ Mr. Nast, I learned politics 
from your cartoons in Harper’s Weekly.’—Pearson’s Magazine. 





TO CLEAN TYPE FORMS. 

Steam is one of the best cleansers of type that has become 
dirty through constant use or through carelessness in washing 
forms. A steam jet should be so placed that the form or 
galley can be laid under it. Then the type should be loosened 
up and the steam forced into it. This will not only remove the 
dirt, but give the type an appearance of being almost new. 
Live steam should be used when the exhaust is not hot enough. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Puncruation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

ProoFREADING.— By F. Horace Teall. A_ series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 

BicELow’s Hanpsook oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EncLtisH Compounp Worps anp Purases.— By I. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $2. 

CompounDING oF EnGLisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25 

_TypocraPHic StyLEBooK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of 
uniformity for spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

VeEsT-POCKET Manuva oF Printinc.—A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 


pages, 50 cents. 

Preertess Wesster Dictionary.—A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, pestal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on “ The Practice of Typography.’’ A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

MaetzNner’s GRAMMAR.—We are informed that Paul 
Reichelt, Deutsche Buchhandlung, No. 7 West Fourth street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, can import Maetzner’s English Grammar, 
in three volumes, cloth, for $12.60, express free. This is the 
most nearly exhaustive work on English grammar of which 
we have any knowledge. 

Appress BY TitLtE—B. E. C., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
asks these questions: “Is there anything wrong with writing 
‘Mr. Dr. J. E. Long’? If so, what is the error? Would this 
be addressing two titles, or one title and one degree?” 
Answer.—Yes, it is wrong, because universal agreement has 
settled upon the use of only one title of address. “ Mister” 
is a mere title of address, used mainly when a man has no 
other title; “ Doctor” is a title representing the full title of a 


degree, as “ doctor of medicine,” or of philosophy, laws, etc. 


PossEssIvE PHRASE vs. Compounp ApjEcTIveE—G. B., Los 
Angeles, California, writes: “In the March number of THE 
INLAND PrInTER, V. X. says, ‘it being a two days’ sale.’ Is it 
correct as quoted, or should it be ‘a two-days sale’? The 
former seems to be in more general use. I hold, however. 
that ‘two days’ should be a compound term modifying the 
noun ‘sale.’ The term as quoted makes ‘days’’ a possessive 
modifier of ‘ sale,’ being itself modified by ‘two,’ and I fail to 
see any sense in making it a possessive, as the sale does not 
belong to the days, but is held during them. If we speak of 
the profit made during two days’ sales, some reason for the 
use of the possessive is apparent, but the other expression 
seems to me the same in form as ‘a half-hour service.” 
Answer.—The two forms— possessive and compound —are 
simply two methods of expressing the same idea; and as the 
possessive is in more general use, it is therefore preferable. 
Possessive phrases, so called, do not demand a sense of actual 
possession to justify their use. It is to be regretted that Eng- 
lish grammar has not preserved the name “ genitive case,” 
which is more inclusive than our possessive case. However, 
the case itself is preserved, as we may see in the common 
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expressions a day’s journey, a three months’ trip, men’s clothes, 
two days’ sales, etc.-: So far from the expression objected to 
being the same in form as the one to which it is likened in our 
letter, it is only in form that any difference appears. 

PreFIX wITH HypHen.—F. W. M., New York, writes: 
“There are many words beginning with re- in which, as ordi- 
narily used, the first syllable has not the sense of ‘again.’ 
Such are recollect, recover, recreate, refine, return, restore, etc. 
Is it not advisable to insert a hyphen when we use such words 
in a new sense, as to collect again, cover again, etc.? Theo- 
retically the context always shows the meaning, but it seems 
to me that it is better to make a distinction in such cases, espe- 
cially as it can be done in such an easy way, that is readily 
understood by the illiterate and learned alike. For instance, a 
man advertises, ‘Umbrellas recovered.’ The umbrella is an 
article that is notorious for getting lost and needing recovery, 
but the man means to re-cover umbrellas, and not recover 
them. A company of dissipated soldiers in the Philippines may 
be induced to re-form, but not to reform. A penniless devotee 
of John Barleycorn meets in a saloon a friend who treats, but 
if it is stated that ‘his kind benefactor afterward retreated,’ we 
are left in a state of agonizing doubt as to whether the penni- 
less man got another drink, or the treater simply took his 
departure.” Answer.—The suggestion seems very reasonable, 
and to indicate a very sensible practice. It would be well, how- 
ever, to restrict such use of the hyphen to the comparatively 
few cases where it would really serve its purpose of distinction. 
Somehow, an aversion to the use of hyphens has become very 
common. In deference to this whim of general taste, the mark 
might well be used much less frequently than it is by some 
writers and printers; but, if any real principle is to be recog- 
nized, hyphens must also be used much more frequently than 
they are by some other writers and printers. Real system is 
seldom exemplified in our books and papers. 

Commas.— Following is a letter not intended for publica- 
tion, but touching a point of very general interest, and so 
used, as its writer would probably not object: “In the first 
chapter of your book on punctuation I notice a rule for the use 
of the comma which disagrees with what I have been taught, 
have used in practice and have upheld in some controversies 
relative to the point in question. Section 5 on page 3 reads, 
‘ [Use the comma] after each but the last of a series of words 
or phrases each of which has the same connection with what 
follows.’ According to the teaching of my earlier years this 
section should properly come as a subsection under Section 1, 
‘ [Use the comma] when the conjunction is omitted.’ In other 
words, the commas between words in series merely supply the 
places of omitted conjunctions, and one should not be used 
between the last pair where the conjunction is given. You 
certainly would not use the comma to separate the two sub- 
jects in writing ‘James and John went to town’; nor would 
you call it incorrectly punctuated should I write, ‘James and 
John and Henry are all bad boys.’ Why, then, should you 
stick in a comma between the second and third properly con- 
nected subjects of a sentence because the place of the connect- 
ive between the first and second subjects happens to be supplied 
by a comma? It strikes me that ‘apples, peaches and pears are 
America’s favorite fruits’ is correctly punctuated as I have 
written it; though there is a class of ‘seriesed’ words — if 
I may use such a term — where the comma before the last con- 
nective is proper and helps to make clear the meaning. I can 
not see that the use of the second comma in the first illustrative 
sentence on page 4 makes the meaning clearer. A rhetorical 
pause would naturally be made after both ‘writers’ and 
‘printers,’ even if the second comma were not given. Your 
second illustrative sentence, however, belongs to the class I 
referred to where the comma should properly be used. To 
explain: ‘ Plain, well-punctuated, and otherwise carefully pre- 
pared manuscript is desirable,’ really means, ‘Plain manu- 
script and well-punctuated manuscript and otherwise carefully 


prepared manuscript is desirable.’ Here the omission of the 
modified noun after the adjective ‘ well-punctuated’ requires 
the comma. It would also be required in this sentence: ‘ Peach, 
pear, and plum trees are hardy in southern New York,’ by the 
omission of the word ‘trees’ after ‘peach’ and ‘pear.’ This 
understanding of the subject and this style I have made mine 
after careful study of same, and I have used this style in my 
editorial work. If I am incorrect, I would be glad to know it; 
but am not convinced by your argument on page 4. Will you 
kindly refer me to authorities in support of your position, and 
also let me know if you have already looked at the matter from 
the standpoint I occupy and decided still that the last comma is 
proper?” Answer— Some authorities for the use of the 
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comma before the conjunction in every series of three or more, 
without any such exception as the one mentioned, are John 
Wilson, Goold Brown, G. P. Quackenbos, Prof. Adams S. Hill, 
very nearly all of the older grammarians, and the very best of 
English and American books, including all of the dictionaries 
that are commonly known. The one to whom the letter was 
written had already looked at the matter from the standpoint 
occupied by its writer, and decided not only that the last 
comma is proper, but that its omission is emphatically 
improper. No one has ever stated, to his knowledge, a reason 
why some people imagine that any principle calls for omission 
of a comma because it would not be used if the sentence con- 
tained another word. It is quite common to say that the 
comma stands for a conjunction omitted, but it is not true. 
Commas mark natural breaks in the sense, not omissions of 
anything. While “James and John and Henry are all bad 
boys ” is not incorrect, neither is “ James, and John, and Henry 
are all bad boys.” Even many of those who omit the last 
comma in some cases assert that it is necessary in others. It 
is necessary sometimes; therefore, with any recognition of 
real principle, it is necessary always. It is always omitted in 
French and German, but we are considering English usage 
only. The writer believes firmly, that examination of any large 
number of the very best books—chosen by any one, but 
unquestionably the best — would show much more use of this 
comma than omission of it. He does not think that any argu- 
ment could persuade him that omission is better than use, 
but is more than willing to consider any argument with a mind 
perfectly open to conviction. 
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BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


Under this heading!lit is proposed to record from time to time 
methods and instances helpful toward establishing the printing 
trade on a more generally profitable system. Contributions are 
solicited to this end. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

EMPLOYING Printers’ Price-L1st.— By David Ramaley. New edition 
based on nine-hour day. An excellent book to use as a basis for correct 
prices to charge on any kind of printing. $1. 

5 HALL EN’s Lapor-SaAvinG Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

List oF Prices AND Estimate GuipE.— By H. G. Bishop. Showing 
what prices to charge for every kind of book and job work, from a small 
card to a large volume. ‘This is a book which has long been needed 
and has frequently been asked for. $1. 

Orver Book anp Recorp or Cost.— By H. G. Bishop. The simplest 
and most accurate book for keeping track of all items of cost of every 
job done. Contains 100 leaves, 10 by 16, printed and ruled, and provides 
room for entering 3,000 jobs. Half bound, $3. 

Campsie’s Vest-pocKet EstiMaTE BLank Boox.— By John W. Camp- 


sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 


Printer’s Reavy RecKoNER.— By H. G. Bishop. Shows at a glance 
the cost of stock used on jobwork, the quantity of stock required = jobs 
of from 50 to 100,000 copies, the quantity of paper needed for 1,000 
copies of a book in any form, from 8vo to 32mo, and other valuable 
tables. Fourth edition, enlarged. 50 cents. 

How To Make Money IN THE PrintinG Business.— By Paul Nathan, 
ot the Lotus Press. A very useful and valuable book, containing the 
impressions of the leading minds in the trade as to the requisites to the 
profitable management of the printery, upon which are based business 
rules by which a printing-office must be managed to make money. $3, 
postpaid. 

Nicnots’ Perrect OrpER AND Recorp Boox.— For printers running 
offices of moderate size. It serves both as order book and journal, making 
a short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn at a 
glance whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 
been posted. Once entered in this book it is impossible to omit charging 
an order. Size 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 3,000 orders. $3. 

Printer’s Account Boox.—A simple, accurate and _ inexpensive 
method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous 
printers. It shows cost of each job, what should be charged for it, — 
profit should be made on it, what profit is made. Flat opening, 10% b 
14% inches, substantially bound with leather back and corners. Speci 
men page and descriptive circular on application. Must be ee by express 
at expense of purchaser. lour hundred pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 
1,000 jobs, $3.50. 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. A system of accounting which 
has been in successtul operation for ten years, is suitable for large or 
small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors and 
losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, _* its actual cost in all details shown. 
‘Lable of Contents: Forms of Job Tag, Job Book, Bindery Tag, Composi- 
tor’s Daily Time Tag, Total Time on Job in Pressroom, Total Daily 
Time in Pressroom, Daily Register of Counters, Foreman’s Daily Press 
Record, Form Tag, Time Book, Day Book, Journal and Cash Book, Job 
Ledger.—Tables: Weekly Summary of ‘Labor, Monthly Register of 
Counting Machines, Monthly Summary of Press Records, Statement of 
Wages and Expenses, Cost of Time in Composing-room, Cost of Piece- 
work, Cost of Work on Cylinder Presses, Cost of Work on Job Presses.— 
Measuring Dupes, Paid Jobs, Legal Blanks, Monthly Statement of Loss 
or Gain, Inventory Books, Notes, Samples and Prices. 74 pages, 634 by 
1v inches cloth, $1.50. 


IS THE PROPRIETOR’S SALARY A PROFIT. 


It seems to be an open question in many minds whether 
the proprietor’s salary should be considered in the light of a 
profit accruing from the business, or whether, on the other 


hand, this item should be included in the wages account and, 


be treated as one of the usual expenses of the business. While 
at first thought this might be looked upon as simply a theo- 
retical point, having to do solely with bookkeeping, upon 
closer consideration it is seen to have a far-reaching, practical 
side that affects the standing of the printing business as a 
money-making proposition. 

Suppose that John Smith has $10,000 invested in railroad 
securities from which he receives an income, while he is at the 
same time employed in a salaried position in another business, 
but one in which he has no money invested. William Jones, 
we will say, on the other hand, has $10,000 invested in the 
printing business, which, after deducting every seemingly just 
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charge against the business, nets him an annual profit. Is there 
any reason why the income that Jones nets from his printing 
business should be considered in any other light than is the 
income which Smith receives from his railroad securities? 

But Jones gives his whole time to looking after his print- 
ing business, so that he has no such opportunity as has Smith 
to fill a salaried position; but as he has to live somehow, 
every week Jones takes from his cash a fixed sum, which 
sum we will consider as being comparable to what Smith 
receives in his salaried capacity. Smith, without doubt. con- 
siders his salary in the light of a profit, but has any one the 
hardihood to assert that Smith’s employer from his own 
standpoint so considers it? Smith’s employer very naturally 
considers Smith’s salary as chargeable to his wages account, 
one of the usual items going into the cost of production, and 
Jones as an employer can not logically consider the amount 
he takes weekly from the business in any other light. 

Another view of the matter: Suppose that on Jones’ invest- 
ment of $10,000 he realizes $2,500 annually, that being every- 
thing he gets from it — interest, salary, etc.— considering it all 
as a profit it is not at all a bad showing, that of twenty-five 
per cent. But suppose further, that Jones wanted to give his 
attention to something else, and had to hire some one to take 
his place, he would in all probability have to give at least for 
such a man $2,000 per year. Counting this as a salary it would 
leave $500 as the profit on a $10,000 investment, only five per 
cent, which for a manufacturing business (and printing is 
nothing but manufacturing) is surely not a very profitable 
showing. 

The employing printer is doing an injustice to himself, and 
his computation as to his profits is absolutely wrong if he 
fails to include in his wages account the item of his own 
superintendence, and that at a figure at least as large as what 
he candidly believes to be the figure he would have to pay a 
man competent to acceptably fill his own position. 

Under only one condition are you justified in considering 
your salary a profit, and that is when you know that your 
business will get along as well without you as with you, and 
when you can leave it entirely and not have to employ some 
one to fill the vacancy you made by leaving. 

When you hear of a printer at the end of his year waxing 
confidential and perchance bragging a little about the large 
percentage of profit in his business, cultivate his acquaintance. 
If, on closer acquaintance, it is shown that he counts his sal- 
ary in his wages account and still has room to brag, you can 
rest assured that he has marked business qualifications which 
in many other lines of business would assure him in a few 
years a fortune such as it is seldom given a man to build up 
in the printing business. 

TO KEEP TRACK OF YOUR STOCK OF PAPER. 

One of the most satisfactory systems than can be installed 
in a printing-office is a very simple but wonderfully effective 
method of keeping track of paper and cardboard stock of all 
kinds. By its use at any time you immediately have for ref- 
erence a sample of every lot of stock in the house, you know 
where and when you bought it, you know what you paid for 
it, you know how much you bought, you know how much of 
it has been used, and-you can tell at a glance every job that 
the stock was used for. This does not leave very much more 
to be found out about anything that you may have in the line 
of stock. The simplicity of the system commends it for gen- 
eral use and any one can rest assured that the work of keeping 
it up to date is more than paid for by the solid comfort that 
you would have in its use. 

The sole investment necessary is represented by the cost 
of a case or cases of drawers. It is best to have the drawers 
about 10 inches wide, 14 inches long and about 4 inches deep. 
There should be a drawer for each different kind of paper or 
cardboard, and the degree to which the kinds may be sub- 
divided is dependent entirely upon the sizes, weights, etc., that 
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you carry. For instance, you may have one drawer devoted to 
laid book papers, another to 24 by 38 M. F. White, another 
to 24 by 38 M. F. Toned, and still another for the various sizes 
of M. F. White other than the size of 24 by 38, and the same 
in Toned. Of course, all the drawers are plainly labeled. The 
same scheme is carried through S. & S. C. papers, and in White 
Flats a separate drawer may be devoted to each of the different 
sizes, for instance; cap and double cap, demy and double demy, 
etc. A drawer is set apart for all ruled stock, another for 
envelopes, another for rough-surface cover-papers, another 
for S. & S. C. cover-papers. A little thought will show how 
the subdivisions can best be made. 

As soon as a lot of stock is received, it is counted and a 
sample sheet is taken from the lot. This sample is examined 
and if it is found to be all right as to size, color, weight, 
quality and in every other point, the sheet is folded so that 
it will fit easily in one of the drawers, and it is stamped with a 
rubber stamp as follows: 
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After all the blanks on the rubber stamp are filled out the 
stock is ready for use, and every time that any of the stock 
is used it is charged up right on the sample, by entering, under 





the line showing how much was originally purchased, the order 
number and the quantity used on that order, constituting, 
besides the quantities charged out, a record of all the jobs on 
which the stock was used. The convenience which this system 
offers in always having a sample of whatever stock you have 
on hand is in itself a great item. In the case of ruled goods 
and envelopes, it is a good idea to have several samples pinned 
together and only one of them stamped with the lot number, 
etc., and whenever you have need for a sample you can simply 
go to your cabinet and get it without having the trouble of 
hunting up your stock in your storerooms or of getting the 
stock clerk to do it for you. Then, too, in the matter of stock- 
taking this system offers a much simpler proposition than the 
usual way and gives an opportunity of proving if the amount 
you have in stock is correct, and should there be any discrep- 
ancy it will furnish valuable clues thereto. 

If the volume of business does not warrant you in having 
one man to give his whole attention to the caring for stock, 
you can have the entries made directly on the sample sheets 
from the stock orders, but if you have a stock clerk it is a 
good plan to have him enter the different lots of stock called 
for on the stock order slips on a specially ruled stock-book, 
which slips are in turn pasted to the sample sheets. 

To any one who makes a study of the bookkeeping of a 
printing-office this system offers much that will commend 
itself, not only in the very apparent convenience of it, but in 
a use that has a deeper significance in the way of accounting. 

WHY Is IT? 

There must be some good reason why items like the five 
following are so very unusual, and why the last one seems so 
very commonplace: 


From the Squibtown Intelligencer. 
We are glad to be able to announce that our Town Council has at 
last raised the amount necessary to fulfil the conditions named by Mr. 














Carnegie in his offer to the town. It will be remembered that the 
amount to be raised before the gift became available was $85,000, and it 
is the pleasant duty of The Intelligencer to announce that at the meeting 
of the Town Council last night Mr. Pericles Johnson, the genial pro- 
prietor of the Eagle Printing House, generously came forward and 
subscribed the entire amount needful. Our citizens are to be congrat- 
ulated upon the successful outcome of their efforts, and it is a source of 
satisfaction to know that the money donated by Mr. Johnson represents 
but a small portion of what he has made by his industry and thrift right 
here in our midst. 


From the Podunk Argus. 

We wish to correct an error which appeared in our last issue. In 
chronicling the recent gift of $25,000 to the city for a hospital for con- 
sumptives, the donor was given as Mr. Ludwig Beerstein, the brewer. 
We should have said that the sum was presented by our genial fellow 
citizen Mr. Washington Andpress, our well-known printer. Our reporter 
inadvertently confused the names, probably having in mind the recent 
gift by Mr. Beerstein of $250,000 for the erection of a water-cure sana- 
torium. 


From the Lincoln Sentinel. 

Jones & Johnson, architects, are advertising in another column for 
bids for the erection of the $10,000 residence of Mr. Andrew Wilson, 
the proprietor of the ’Ustling Press. Mr. Wilson is now on a trip 
abroad and does not expect to return until his new mansion is com- 
pleted. Many of our citizens who are not yet beyond middle life well 
remember when Mr. Wilson started in business in the one-story building 
which then stood at Third and Rich streets, where he “ kicked ”’ his first 
press and set his own type. It should be a source of inspiration to the 
younger generation to witness the success that has attended Mr. Wilson’s 
efforts, and we hope that he will live many years to enjoy the fruits of 
his industry. 


From the Jonestown Weekly Endeavor. 

An unusual case of litigation is just now being heard before the 
Orphan’s Court. In the will of the late Thomas Hummer is a stipula- 
tion that the business formerly conducted by the deceased should be 
discontinued, and that there should be a sale of the entire property within 
sixty days after the probation of the will, and that the proceeds of the 
sale should be divided among the heirs as directed. It appears from the 
evidence and testimony that the business has been very profitable, and the 
heirs are petitioning the court to have the unusual condition of the: will 
set aside in order that they might not be suffered to sustain the loss of 
such a valuable consideration. ‘The business represented in the suit is the 
printing-office conducted for so many years by Mr. Hummer and his 
sons, and has been considered one of the most prosperous enterprises in 
the county. 

From the Commercial Recorder. 

The sale resulting from the foreclosure proceedings brought through 
Watson, Hynson & Meyers, attorneys for the Wilson Press Company 
of the Enterprise Printing Company’s plant, took place yesterday. The 
entire plant was bought in for $635 by the attorneys mentioned, subject 
to the claim of their clients. The sale was but poorly attended, and 
little interest was manifested in the bidding. 

Printers’ AccounTING.— Mr. Benjamin R. Kelsey, Water- 
bury, Connecticut, contributes the following to this depart- 
ment: “An article on ‘ Printers’ Accounting,’ in a previous 
issue, brings to mind a story of a merchant who always added 
twenty-five per cent profit to his gross cost. At the end of the 
year he had done $40,000 worth of business. He naturally 
expected that he was $10,000 to the good, but when his books 
only showed $8,000, he was sure he had been robbed. This 
seems to be a common error made not only by merchants but 
by printers also. The following tables bring out the point: 





Total gross cost......... $30,000 WIR MBIESS 5 kG ack d5ecs ee $40,000 
33% per cent profit....... 10,000 1°28 DET Clttssscsscscsenes 10,000 
OS Sree $40,000 $30,000 


33% per cent profit added to the gross cost equals 25 per cent of the 
total output. 








Total gross cost......00.. BERONO 1 TOUR RRIDS cssissxcacnsae $40,000 
25 per cent profit......... 8,000 20 POF CONE... .ccccsccccves 8,000 
|. rT $40,000 | $32,000 


25 per cent profit added to the gross cost equals 20 per cent of the 
total output. 





PRINTERS’ VARNISH. 


Printers’ varnish is composed of four parts of boiled lin- 
seed oil and six parts of yellow resin, boiled and mixed 
together. 
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BY E, F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 69 Schenck avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 

GRAMMAR OF LitHOGRAPHY.—W. D. Richmond. $2. 

A wetter for Richard Klus, litho engraver, Baltimore, 
Maryland, having been returned by the postal authorities, is 
awaiting its proper address at this office. 


PLENTY OF WorK IN THE LitHo TrApE.—The litho design- 
ers, artists, engravers, transferrers and printers are all busy, 
and indications for an exceptionally good fall season are in 
evidence. 


ANNUAL HockEY AND OvutTING DINNER oF MILWAUKEE 
LiTHoGRAPHERS.—We are in receipt of one of the handsomely 
etched “‘ Gugler folders,” close steelplate imitation, used for the 
annual outing and dinner of the Milwaukee lithographers, 
which was held under the auspices of the Birksville Amuse- 
ment Association on February 22. According to the menu 
there must have been lively times among the bunch, but some 
sober faces the next day. 


Procress oF LicHtTpruck.—It has been universally con- 
ceded that the Lichtdruck process is far superior to half-tone 
for true reproduction of artistic sketches, on work which does 
not require very large editions. It has been successfully 
employed on catalogues and other commercial work for art 
and scientific reproduction of all kinds, such as medical plates 
or reproduction of valuable paintings. The colors blend much 
softer and more subtly than in the colored half-tone, with its 
tendency to pattern casting. 


LirHoGRAPHY in Sweden, Norway and Denmark is in a very 
poor way, says the correspondent of Freie Kiinste, on account 
of the tariff restrictions, discriminating between each country, 
and the limited field each country by itself presents. Sweden 
is the most favored of the three; a good style has developed, 
and the business is carried on by stock companies. Labor 
organizations have not been successful, except in Denmark, 
where a fully organized association, embracing all employes, 
has developed, spreading over the entire country. 


Tue Minimum SCALE For LirHo EncRAvers.—The National 
Lithographic Engravers and Designers League of America 
has adopted the minimum scale of wages, which is $20, and 
“time and one-half” for overwork. The association is 
strong numerically arid financially. The majority have clear 
ideas of what can be demanded and obtained, and have no 
desire to try impossibilities. In addition to this they are rein- 
forced by the “L. I. P.,” both associations having arrived at 
an understanding to stand by each other in case of need, and 
have so recorded the fact in their constitution and by-laws. 


Araco’s Past Orinion AsouT THE Future oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY.— M. de Lanay speaks in La Nature about the proposi- 
tion before the French parliament in 1839, to vote a consider- 
able sum of money to Daguerre, the inventor of photography, 
as a testimonial for his inventions, the matter being then 
referred to the great scientist, Arago, for a report. The report 
stated that photography would never become popular or of 
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much benefit, and that it could never become of use in taking 
portraits, on account of the necessity of exposing the image 
in strong sunlight for four or five minutes. So even this great 
savant could not foretell the progress which we see to-day. 
An IMITATION OF THE GELATIN Process ON STONE oR ALU- 
MINUM PLate.—A close imitation of the gelatin printing proc- 
ess, but with none of its shortcomings, being transferable to 
flat surfaces, and printable in the flat bed or rotary litho press, 
is now for sale in New York. The extracting of colors from 
an original sketch by photography, and getting the work in 
its proper shading down on stone, in a clear but very fine grain, 
can be done just as it is done now with the half-tone screen 
or line process, and without the defects of the latter methods, 
as it leaves white what should remain so and renders the 
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blacks solid and rich. Examples of the work can be seen, and 
demonstrations are made on the steam press in New York. 
It is certainly the ideal color-printing method for lithography. 

How To MAKE TRANSFER Inx.—F. S. M., Missoula, Mon- 
tana, writes: “ Would like to get a recipe for making transfer 
ink. Could you furnish it or tell me where I could get it? 
Also send me a copy of The Inland Printer Cut and Ornament 
Book. I have at last received the January number of THE 
INLAND PrinTER, and if I keep my grip on earth until Febru- 
ary I shall be busily engaged digesting the good things in the 
February number.” Answer.— Strictly speaking, any good, 
stiff litho printing-ink can be converted into transfer ink by 
the addition of Marseilles soap. Time is too short nowadays 
to bother with making lithographic materials; any first-class 
litho supply or printers’ material dealer can furnish them. 
Regarding transfer ink, however, some transferrers would not 
use any but the home-made article, and the following is one 
of the best known recipes: 150 parts litho printing-ink, 12 
parts Marseilles soap, 15 parts tallow, 4 parts wax. These 
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ingredients must be boiled together; a simple mixing will not 
do. The tallow must first be freed from solid admixtures over 
fire. 

BROOKLYN, THE FuTURE CENTER FOR THE LITHOGRAPHIC 
Inpustry.—The Borough of Brooklyn has for years harbored 
large litho establishments like Appleton’s, Sommer Brothers, 
S. A. Ilsley, Mesereau, William Vogel & Brother, Robert Gair, 
McLaughlin Brothers, American Printing Company, Schmidt 
& Co., Schwenke, Whitteman Brothers, Brooklyn Dial Com- 
pany, Berger & Co., La Lance & Grosjean, Roebuck, Speed 
Litho Company, Tinplate Decorating Company, etc. But 
undoubtedly the latest and most important acquisition to its 
borders is the great establishment of the Sackett & Wilhelm 
Company, which is erecting a large factory on the ground 





——E—————— 
Photo by A. M. Smith, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


CAMERA FIEND. 


bounded by 330 feet on Morgan street, 450 feet on Grand 
street, and 500 feet on Metropolitan avenue. Plenty of room 
and light is what an up-to-date litho shop needs, and ground 
is getting too valuable in Manhattan; besides the majority 
of the workmen now reside in Brooklyn, so we may see more 
firms moving across the river in the near future. 

A New Penciy ror Artists To Draw Upon ALUMINUM 
PLATES OR GRAINED PApers.—A new lithographic-crayon draw- 
ing pencil, for use on grained paper, stone or metal plates, is 
a decided novelty, introduced by William Korn, the crayon 
manufacturer, in the shape of a paper-wound pencil, of the 
appearance of an ordinary lead-pencil, seven inches long; 
containing a superior lithographic crayon, which has the power 
of transferring a drawing, made with it on paper, to a stone 
or aluminum plate. Instead of inserting the clumsy stick of 
crayon, heretofore used by lithographers, into a holder and 
cutting with a knife to get a point, a coil of paper is simply 
unwound to extend the point, which is less than one-fourth the 
diameter of the old style square stick. This is just the thing 
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for artists who wish to make sketches on aluminum or upon 
stipple grain paper, direct from nature, and then have their 
work reproduced direct, without any photography, from the 
litho press. 


Wuat THE LiTrHoGRAPHIC Firms Are Dortnc.—A personal 
visit to the large lithographic establishments of New York 
city has shown that the same energy and life is pushing on as 
of old. The American Lithographic Company is running every 
press on its floors and doing overtime. The Ottman Com- 
pany has now at its head the son of the man who made the 
establishment what it is to-day, Mr. Ottman. The Federal 
Litho Company is working overtime. The Brett Company is 
rushing. The Sackett & Wilhelm Company is in fine condi- 
tion. Schmolze & Hildenbrand can not get out the work fast 
enough. Julius Bien Company is filled with important con- 
tracts. The same conditions prevail in the theatrical poster 
concerns, H. A. Thomas & Wylie, Trautman, Bailey & 
Blampey, and all other large as well as small concerns are 
doing well, and about six new concerns are starting. 


ParRIsSIAN Process CoLorworK.— For years the French 
periodicals have presented to the public superior color prints 
in their magazines, which were the wonder of the world. It 
is undoubtedly a fact that this three and four color work has 
stood unapproached by any other in style and clearness of tone 
and artistic beauty. It was said that this was so on account 
of the superior artistic skill of the Frenchman, but it is denied 
by Messrs. Wyler & De Haber, representing the “ Société 
Lyonaise de Photochromo gravure,” of Lyons, France. It is, 
of course, a question to get a good sketch or painting, but the 
making of the color plates therefrom and the printing have been 
1educed to a simple, mechanical system, which can be mastered 
by any one with an eye for color. This is the ideal color- 
printing method for typography. The process is for sale, and 
samples can be seen, at 150 Nassau street, New York city. 


SoLuTION FoR EtcH1nG Zinc Transrers.— F. N. A., Buf- 
falo, New York, writes: “ Please answer the following ques- 
tions in next number of THE INLAND PRINTER: 1. What is 
the most successful acid for etching during the course of 
transferring?” Answer.—The acid that has proved itself the 
most reliable in etching zinc transfers is phosphoric, say one 
part of phosphoric to eight parts of strong gum solution. 
“2. How to make tousche hold on work after the plate has 
been etched? I have tried counter etching with acetic acid.” 
Answer.—The plate to which new work is to be added must 
be cleaned carefully, first from gum, then all traces of ink 
must be taken off with turpentine; then the spot must be 
cleaned with caustic soda, and when this is washed off a little 
diluted nitric or acetic acid can be applied, or, instead, the 
plate rubbed with a little powdered pumice, when it will be 
ready to receive new work. “3. I have trouble in pulling an 
impression to get it as sharp as the work appears on the plate; 
please explain your method of pulling an impression.” Answer. 
After the work is transferred and etched, all lines being in a 
sound condition, the principal thing is the even damping and 
rolling up with a good, fine grain leather roller, and ink that is 
not too stiff. Of course, the plate must be properly attached 
to a stone slab, or iron bed, first; then, after the paper and 
usual backer is laid over, the plate is pulled through and the 
impression must appear clean and solid. Ifa good transfer is 
not rolled up with proper care, either overcharged or rolled 
up while the water is drying off the plate, then it is almost 
impossible to get it back to its original condition. “4. How to 
clean out any imperfection that may appear on the work?” 
Answer.—This is about the same as explained under question 
2. As scraping can not be resorted to, the dirt or other spots, 
which come from the damping book, or fall upon the plate 
from the air, can be cleaned out with turpentine, caustic soda 
or nitric acid, or polished with water-of-aire stone, or rubbed 
with pumice powder. Finally, when taking out spots or alter- 


ing work on plates, it is important that the work be well rolled 
up and, while the ink is yet fresh, dusted over with talcum 


powder. 
PATENTS. 


Carl H. Prinke, of Baltimore, Maryland, has taken out 
United States patent No. 694,574, on a process consisting in 
tracing, from an original design or painting or a copy thereof by 
means of lithographic crayons or ink, the design, or different 
portions thereof, on the grained sides of thin transparent 
plates of celluloid, transferring said designs thus traced to 
printing surfaces corresponding in number to the colors to be 
printed, and then printing from said last mentioned plates in 
different colors. 








Photo by C. J. Erickson, Dixon, Ill. 


‘“ WHAT SHALL I WRITE PAPA.” 





DETAINED BY NON-ESSENTIALS. 


A good Methodist and a good Baptist clergyman were tell- 
ing dreams to each other one night at a church social. “I 
dreamed I was in heaven and saw no Baptists there,” remarked 
the Methodist. “I inquired where they were and was 
answered: ‘They have noc arrived yet; they are coming by 
water.’” “I dreamed,” retorted the Baptist, “that I was in 
heaven and saw no Methodists there, and on inquiry was told 
that they were all on the outside of the wall on six months’ 
probation.”— Norwich (N. Y.) Sun. 





TRIED TO TRIM UNCUT -EDGES, 


Somebody has written to Harper & Brothers to complain of 
the rough edges of a set of Mark Twain’s works, as follows: 
“Have seen a good many books — cheap & dear ones but never 
saw any with such ragged uneven leaves as those—At the 
price —I expected to get books finished up in the best of style 
—that would be an ornament to an library. . . . . I tried 
to trim them so they would look half way decent — but I got 
so thoroughly disgusted that I gave it up— Have bought 
copies of Dickens with clean cut smooth edges for 25 cts— 
so I don’t relish paying $2.00 for such finished books as the 
ones you sent me.” 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are Invited. 
Queries received before the tenth day of the month will be answered 
In the next Issue. Address all matters pertaining to this department 
to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are invited to call upon us for competent men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be sent on request. List furnished free to 
employers. Address machine composition department, The Inland 
Printer, being careful to enclose stamp. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


oa Sr1mpLex Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cen 

Si MecnanicaL Detairs OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJuST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 


Tue Linotype Operator’s ComPaANnion.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


Tue Linotype Manuar.— Gives detailed instruction concerning the 
proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, fully illustrated. No opera- 
tor or machinist should be without this valuable book. $1.50, postpaid. 


Proper FINGERING OF THE Linotype Keysoarp.— By C. H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the number of times a 
given letter or character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 

FacstmMILE Linotype Krysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small- “caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Events, of Ottawa, Canada, is now set on the Simplex 
Typesetter, the first of its kind in Ottawa. 

Turee of the six Linotypes used by the Portland (Me.) 
Zvening Express were destroyed by a fire which ravaged its 
office recently. 

THE Executive Committee of Boston Typographical Union 
has decided that it is not allowable for union machine tenders 


to erect or repair typesetting machines in non-union offices. 


FirteeN Linotypes in the Government office at Ottawa, Can- 
ada, now do the work formerly done by sixty compositors. 
Free tuition in the manipulation of the machine is given on the 
night shift. 

THE Composite Type Bar Company, of New Jersey, with a 
capital stock of $10,800,000, has been incorporated, with L. D. 
Baldwin as president, Martin Conboy secretary, and T. M. 
Lloyd treasurer. 

AN operator-machinist is wanted to go to Shanghai, China. 
Wages, £16 per month and three years’ engagement given. 
Passage paid. So says the manager of the Linotype Company, 
of London, England. 

Ir is a sad mistake to drill holes in the oil-cup covers to 
facilitate oiling. This practice destroys the partial vacuum in 
the cups and permits the oil to flow too freely, and consequent 
waste and dry bearings are the result. 

On March 15 the operators on the Simplex Typesetter in 
the office of the Daily Eagle, Marinette, Wisconsin, in nine 
hours’ work, set 53,200 ems 8-point type. corrected matter, over 
ninety-five per cent of it solid. This is an average of 5,930 ems 
per hour all day. 

Neary all machinists have little devices of their own 
attached to the machines in their charge which are either con- 
veniences or labor-saving in character. One machinist we 
know of has mounted a small pocket mirror on a wire and fast- 
ened it to the machine frame in such a position that the opera- 
tor can see the height of the metal in the pot reflected in the 
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mirror without leaving his seat, and a glance shows him 
whether or not the pot needs replenishing. 

AN employing printer of New York city is quoted as saying 
in a recent address that “a high speed of 8,500 ems for a single 
hour has been claimed, and with probability, for the Mergen- 
thaler in a Western office.” Yea, verily. 


Tue American Standard Type Company; of Trenton, New 
Jersey, has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $3,000,000, 
to manufacture type casting and setting machines. Its incor- 
porators are John M. Drysdale, Brainard Avery and K. K. 
McLaren, of Jersey City, New Jersey. 


SHREVEPORT TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 155, has adopted 
the following scale: Morning papers: Machinist, $21 per week; 
operators, 10 cents per thousand for nonpareil, 1 cent additional 
per thousand for each size larger. Evening papers: Machinist- 
operators, $3.50; operators, $3.25 per day. 


THIrRTY-FouR Linotypes in twenty-five offices previously 
unsupplied, and twenty-six machines in twenty offices which 
previously had installations, is the record for the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company for March. Papers printed in foreign lan- 
guages, Jednota, Spolek Denni Hlasatel and Bladet, all of Chi- 
cago, and the Jewish Abendpost, New York city, are included 
in the list. 


THE rumor that the consolidation of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company and the Lanston Monotype Company had 
been agreed upon has been emphatically denied by Philip T. 
Dodge, president and general manager of the Linotype Com- 
pany. “ Of course,” said Mr. Dodge, “I can not speak for what 
the future may bring along. Everything is possible, but at 
present the stories are wholly without basis of fact.” 


Tue Chicago branch office of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, opened in January of this year, has outgrown its 
quarters in the Ellsworth building, 357 Dearborn street, and 
on April 19 moved into more commodious offices in Steinway 
building, 17 Van Buren street, where ample space for the 
exhibition of the standard and Junior Linotypes is available. 
This branch, under the management of George E. Lincoln, 
transacted a quarter of a million dollars’ worth of business 
during the month of March, and now employs the services of 
twenty-two people. . 

A COMBINATION of the interests of the Wicks Rotary Type- 
casting Company and the Dow Composing Machine Company 
is announced. As the Wicks typecaster furnishes a plentiful 
and cheap supply of type, the obstacle of distribution which 
has confronted the Dow machine is eliminated, as Wicks type 
is thrown back into the metal-pot after once being used. The 
typecaster has a capacity of sixty thousand types per hour, and 
it is said the ability of the operator is the only limit of the 
Dow. The unit system and calculating devices furnish the 
scheme of justification of the matter set on this machine. 


SPECIMENS of Yiddish or Hebrew matrices are shown in the 
catalogue recently issued by the Linotype Company. As Yid- 
dish is read from right to left, the matrices are made so that 
the letters, instead of being inverted on the matrices, stand on 
their feet, so that when the line is composed in the ordinary 
manner the characters will come in their proper order. The 
only change in the machine is in the slug receiver, or pan, 
which assembles the slugs to the right instead of to the left. 
Quite a number of Yiddish publications are now done on the 
Linotype. 

THERE is an urgent demand for the services of machinist- 
operators from all sections of the United States, and our list 
has been called for many times during the past month. The 
large number of small plants being installed partially accouyts 
for this activity. With the object of keeping our list clear of 
the names of those who have accepted positions since filing 
their applications with us, notices have been sent to all on our 
list to renew their registration if still seeking employment. 











This reregistration involves no extra expense and is requested 
at regular intervals so that employers, when corresponding 
with any one on the list, will be sure to locate the one desired. 
Monotype and Simplex operators are also requested to register 
on our list of available employes, as there is a constant call for 
competent men on all of these machines. 

THE artist printer is occasionally found on the Linotype 
machine. Border matrices furnish a field for his ingenuity. 
J. W. Foley, of Denver, Colorado, sends a specimen of his 
work in this line, and accompanies it with this letter: “The 
enclosed specimen was set by the writer, an operator in the 
Rocky Mountain News office, in 234 hours. It is not submitted 
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with the idea that it shows more than ordinary ability; still I 
think it possesses some merit. The design is made entirely 
with Linotype border matrices. A knife was used in shaping 
the letter ‘W’; otherwise it is just as turned out by the 
machine.” The specimen is here reproduced. The original 
was 6% by 4% inches. 

Ir is announced that the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
will shortly place before users of its machines a new method 
of producing tabular work, a system which permits the use of 
brass rules between figure columns, allows corrections to be 
made in the figures without involving the rejustification of the 
columns or the resetting of more than the column in which the 
correction occurs. These desirable features are made possible 
by the invention of George E. Lincoln, manager of the Chicago 
agency of the Linotype Company, and consists of setting the 
figure columns on slugs running lengthwise of the table instead 
of across. To accomplish this, special figure matrices will be 
furnished with the characters stamped crosswise on the matrix, 
so that the slug will read down the figure column, and the mold 
set to produce a slug an en quad in thickness —the width of 
the figures. 

Matrix Does Not Drop.—R. T. C. writes: “I am an 
operator on the Linotype in a one-machine office. I am experi- 
encing trouble with the period failing to respond. The mat- 
rices will all come, however, at times, when holding the key 
down. In the March, 1901, INLAND PriInTER, the item relative 
to a matrix failing to respond. does not seem to apply in my 
case. I have tried all remedies mentioned in the INLAND 
Printer, that I have read, but without success. The cams are 
in good condition, having been cleaned only a short time ago. 
I do not have any trouble with other letters — only period. I 
took off keyboard belts and turned the rollers by hand, and 
the lower-case e and em dash responded all right. The 
machine has been in one year, and set-screws under magazine 
have not been turned. I also filed ears off few matrices, they 
working for a short time, and then refusing. I am sure the 
verge clears.” Answer.—It is not sufficient to see that the 
lower-case e and em dash keyrods clear the verges at their 
highest stroke to be assured that all the verges are cleared. 
Watch particularly the offending verge. That particular key- 
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rod may be a fraction shorter than the others, and so not be 


raised as high as the others. If so, adjust the magazine so as 
to give clearance to the one that is giving trouble. As you 
have the new style of magazine it is not likely that the mouth 
of the channel is battered, but in the old pattern this was more 
likely to occur. Remove the escapement cover and clean the 
channel to make sure dirt is not the cause of matrix not falling. 


THE Monoline machine company insists that the Schuckers 
justifier patent does not control the slug-casting situation, and 
can not act as a bar to the introduction of its machine into the 
United States. It claims that patent No. 470,649, dated March 
II, 1902, issued to J. C. Fowler, covers a form of spacer that 
can be used in the Monoline without infringement. This is a 
compressible spacer patent, and is owned by the Monoline 
interests. It also claims that the old step-justifier, originally 
used in the Linotype, and later also incorporated into a number 
of machines while the title to the Schuckers patent was in liti- 
gation, is now open to the public. However, as the court of 
last resort decided that matrices bearing a plurality of charac- 
ters, such as the Monoline uses, was the invention of Ottmar 
Mergenthaler, and in November, 1898, awarded him the patent, 
which runs seventeen years from that date, it is difficult to see 
how the Monoline machine can be marketed in this country 
SaaS. PATENTS. , 

The most interesting patent that has appeared for some 
time in the field of machine composition is No. 696,360, by 
Erl V. Beals, of Boston. It is a complete machine for produc- 
ing printing slugs, or linotypes, though the inventor does not 
use that word in naming it. The most unique feature is the 
employment of three keyboards, so that three operators may 
work simultaneously on one machine. The operating devices 
throughout are electrical, and of a practical character. Instead 
of circulating matrices matrix strips are used, the positions 
being shifted to bring together the letters required to form a 
line. The operators at the three keyboards work independently 
of each other, each one composing a dummy line of rings 
instead of a real line of matrices. When a dummy line is 
finished the operator touches a switch, which telegraphs in the 
dummy line to the real matrix strip and casting machine. A 
simple device prevents the confusing of the work of the three 
operators, and the casting mechanism is intended to be fast 
enough to keep ahead of all of them, a thing that “ swifts” on 
the Mergenthaler machine will vote to be impossible. There 
is, of course, an arrangement for delivering the work of the 
three men on separate galleys. There is also a clever device 
for getting rid of the air that makes the slugs porous in casting. 

C. A. Albrecht, in patent No. 696,532, shows a slug-trim- 
ming knife for Linotype machines. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company has had assigned to 
it patent No. 697,011, by John Place and W. J. Lewis, of 
Broadheath, England. It covers a self-feeding mechanism for 
metal-pots which automatically feeds pigs of metal to the 
pot as needed to replenish it. 

George A. Goodson, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, inventor 
of the Goodson Graphotype, has taken out three additional 
patents on that machine. No. 696,732 relates to the calculating 
device or unit counter which controls the justification of the 
type. No. 696,733 covers a matrix block, and No. 696,734 
deals with type having kerned letters. : 

Patent No. 696,006, granted to P. T. Dodge, and assigned 
to the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, shows a method of 
overcoming transpositions of spacebands and matrices by 
making the spaceband box adjustable in height, so as to alter 
the time required for the spaceband to reach the assembler. 





HOW TO PRESERVE PASTE. 
A small quantity of quinine will preserve paste, mucilage, 
etc., in cold or warm weather. Add it to paste, etc., when 
making or after making. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Repucinc GLAssEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

Practica HALF-TONE AND TrRiIcoror ENGrAvinGc.— By A. C. Austin. 
This is the latest book on processwork. Cloth, $2. 

DrawinG For Repropuction.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

_ PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons on Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M., in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. loth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice or Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “ Lessons on Decorative Design ”; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DrawinG For Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typogra hy for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 

oth, $2. 

PHoroEncravinc.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light-brown buck- 
ram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PHOoTOTRICHROMATIC PrintinGc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
‘Phototrichromatic Printing.” The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
ont —_—" complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 

oth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic Puotoscate.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


STEREOTYPING OR ELECTROTYPING HALF-ToNES.— George V. 
King, Elyria, Ohio, asks: “If possible, let me know in col- 
umn of ‘ Process Engraving Notes and Queries’ whether fine 
half-tone plates can be successfully stereotyped and electro- 
typed, and whether it is practicable to do so.” Answer.—Yes, 
fine half-tone plates of all kinds can be electrotyped and 
coarse half-tones up to eighty-five lines to the inch are stereo- 
typed quite successfully for all practicable purposes, but it can 
be put down as an incontrovertible fact that the original half- 
tone is better than the best electrotype or stereotype from it. 


To Paste Lasets on Metat.—James O’Brien, Boston, 
asks: “Do you know any way I can paste printed titles on 
cuts so they will stick after filing away? I have for some years 
cut the printed title of an illustration from the newspaper and 
pasted it on the under side of the zinc or electrotype, or on the 
side of the metal when it was a stereotype. The cuts are 
then placed in drawers in alphabetical order. When I come 
to use the cuts again I find that many of the labels have 
dropped off, though some of them stick. Please answer in 
process columns if there is any sure stickum for this purpose.” 
Answer.—Why paste does not adhere to metal cuts is due 
often to the film of grease left on them when the benzine evap- 
orates with which they are cleaned. Cleaning with lye will 
remove the grease, but the lye solution usually found in a 
composing-room has so much grease in it that it is nearer a 
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soft-soap. If the metal surface is thoroughly cleaned with 
the proper lye solution, wiped dry with a clean cloth and 
moistened with the juice of an onion, it will be found that 
good paste will adhere. It is not a good plan to paste labels 
on the under side of a cut of any kind, as the label acts as an 
underlay. My own practice is to take a proof of the cut with 
its caption on an envelope, in which the cut is subsequently 
filed. 

To Prevent MoIsturRE ON THE HALF-TONE SCREEN.—James 
W. Davidson, Montreal, writes: “In looking over the March 
number of THe INLAND PrinTER I notice among your notes 
the inquiry in regard to sweat on half-tone screen. At the 
same time I wondered if the following preparation would pre- 
vent the trouble. The name of it is ‘La Cristalline’; it is 
made in Paris, and intended to rub on eye-glasses in cold cli- 
mates to prevent the glasses sweating when going from a 
warm room out into the street. The method of using it is to 
rub it on the glasses and then wipe it off until the glasses are 
clean.” Answer.—The jar of “La Cristalline” was received 
and tried at once; it does prevent the formation of moisture 
on the half-tone screen. The preparation is made by M. Aur- 
bach, 82 Avenue Parmentier, Paris. Thanks are due Mr. 
Davidson for calling attention to it. 

NEwsPAPER CoLor-PLATES.— The Chicago Record-Herald 
told recently by type and illustration how their color-plates 
are made. One of their illustrations is reproduced here, and 
the special features in which color platemaking differs from 
ordinary line etching is, in brief, as follows: The original 
pen-and-ink drawing is first reproduced as shown in the illus- 
tration marked “key-plate.” A proof from this key-plate 
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Key-plate. Blue. 





Red. Yellow. 
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COLOR-PLATES FROM THE CHICAGO “* RECORD-HERALD.” 

cut, or the original drawing, is colored by the artist in three 
colors, corresponding exactly to the three inks afterward used 
in printing. Bichromated albumen prints are made on three 
pieces of zinc from the same negative as the key-plate. 
Instead of etching the three prints on these last pieces of zinc, 
they are treated to a momentary bath of common alum solu- 
tion, or extremely weak nitric acid, which dulls the exposed 
surface of the polished zinc. The ink is now completely 
removed and the images corresponding to the key-plate are 
plainly visible. One of these plates is chosen for the red 
printing plate, and the whole surface of the plate, except that 
to be printed in red, is covered with gum arabic solution 
stained yellow with gum turmeric. Then tints are laid on 
this zinc with a shading machine and those portions intended 
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to be printed in solid red are covered with transfer ink, after 
which the plate is dusted with dragon’s-blood and etched. 
The gum arabic washes away easily, leaving the zinc, which 
is covered, unprotected so as to be etched and routed away. 
The same procedure is repeated with the blue and yellow 
plates. The precise position of the colors and their intensity, 
in all cases, is studied out from the colored proof or drawing. 
By taking care of the registry points, which are on the orig- 








THE LEADER IN THE MINUET, 


inal drawing and kept on all the plates, and by printing from 
these plates first in yellow ink, then in red, blue and black, the 
result is a picture of the ordinary color supplement order. 


E.ectric Licnut INsTEAD oF DAYLIGHT FOR THREE-COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY.— Some very interesting experiments recently 
conducted by Mr. E. E. Flora, of Chicago, may prove of bene- 
fit generally to engravers and color processworkers. Mr. 
Flora’s statement regarding these experiments is as follows: 
By using two projectors for illuminating the copy and insert- 
ing in each a tank containing a solution of patent blue A, or 
cotton blue, the value and quality of the actinic rays of the 
are light are changed to resemble those of direct sunlight. 
The advantage in favor of the arc illumination is that the 
exposure is a constant factor and the colors are always ren- 
dered the same. In making the color negatives by daylight, 
different conditions require a varying treatment, and even the 
same subject under the same conditions will give a different 
rendering of color values if photographed at noon and again 
two hours later. Another advantage found in the projector 
is the shortness of exposure; subjects requiring from five to 
fifteen minutes in bright studio light will receive an equiva- 
lent exposure in from forty seconds to two minutes. The use 
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of projectors for ordinary engraving work in the place of the 
usual arc lamp and reflector would, Mr. Flora thinks, be a 
decided advantage, as he claims they illuminate the copy 
more evenly and will also reduce the time of exposure. The 
cost of a projector and stand will be about the same cost as 
a first-class arc lamp and reflector. 


ZINC FOR ProcessworKers’ Use.—It is generally known 
among photoengravers that a zinc mine in northern New 
Jersey produces a spelter which, when rolled into sheets, can 
not be surpassed for etching purposes. It dissolves readily 
and evenly in weak nitric acid, indicating thus that it is quite 
free from impurities. Though it costs about 16 cents or more 
per pound, the rapidity and smoothness with which it etches 
makes it desirable. There is also what is termed “hard” zinc, 
which requires stronger acid and more time to etch. The 
results are not as fine as those from the purer zinc. Within 
the last few months there has been placed in the market a 
hard zinc which has apparently less impurities to resist solu- 
tion in nitric acid, and thus resembles somewhat the New 
Jersey zinc in etching. It is said to be produced by the com- 
bination of properly selected ores and is rid of some impuri- 
ties through a trick in smelting. It does require more time 
and acid to etch than the New Jersey spelter, but its cost is so 
much less than the latter that it is economical in the end. 


” 


“ MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATING” was the title 
of a lecture delivered in New York, recently, by the Rev. John 
A. Brosnan, S. J., of Woodstock College, Maryland. Mr. John 


A. Tennant, the hard-working editor of magazines and other’ 


publications, together with the writer, was among the critics in 
the audience curious to learn how little a clergyman would 
know about so technical a subject. To our amazement, the 
lecturer proved himself an authority on the history of engrav- 
ing from the earliest times, how the numerous mediums and 
processes originated for reproducing pictures down to the 
latest use of half-tones on the daily newspapers. Without a 
scrap of notes of any kind the speaker hurriedly described 
for nearly two hours, without the misuse or waste of a single 
word, the most intricate processes. The lecture was illustrated 
by a stereopticon using over eighty specially prepared and in 
many cases beautifully colored slides. The large audience 
learned more that evening of wood, copper, steel and photo 
engraving, relief and intaglio, dry point and mezzotint, 
remarque proofs, etc., in those two hours than they could 
gather in years of study. There is so little known by the 
great mass of people of the peculiar skill required in the 
various kinds of engraving that this lecturer is recommended 
to processworkers everywhere, that he may be encouraged and 
thus aid in bringing about a higher appreciation by the public 
of artistic engraving and reproductive methods of all varieties. 


Brack Spots AND OysTER SHELLS IN NEGATIVES.—“A 
Reader,” Buffalo, New York, writes: “I wish to ask through 


your column what causes black spots to appear immediately ° 


after developing. I have always laid the trouble to using a 
too fresh collodion, or inferior chemicals. Can you tell me 
how to overcome this trouble? Also kindly tell me how to 
prevent getting what is commonly called ‘oyster shells’ in 
using a new bath? ‘The spots I speak of are no larger than 
pin points and perfectly round.” Answer,—The black spots 
you mention can come from numerous causes. Firstly, unfil- 
tered collodion in which the salts were not entirely dissolved ; 
secondly, from fine particles coming from the rubber bath 
dipper; thirdly, from dust in the plateholder, camera, or dark- 
room. Oyster-shell markings occur on negatives usually 
which are given long exposures in the camera and are caused 
by silver solution crawling over the surface of the sensitized 
film and settling there. This excess of silver solution may 
come from the edges of the glass plate, or from the bearers 
against which the plate rests in the holders. The remedy is to 
wipe dry the back of the sensitized plate and particularly the 
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top edge with Joseph, or pure tissue paper, before placing the 
plate in the holder. If the exposure is to be so long that there 
is danger of the plate drying, a clean wet blotter can be 
placed back of the plate before closing the holder on it. The 
paper used to wipe off the back of the plate should be put in 
the silver waste. 


“An INDEX oF STANDARD PuHotoGRAMS” is the title of a 
wonderful book compiled and just published by H. Snowden 
Ward, of the Process Photogram: “ Photogram,” it should 
be explained, is the word Mr. Ward persists in using for pho- 
tograph. The book is a directory of the names and addresses 
of all the photographers of the world who make pictures 
worth the reproduction in half-tone, together with a list of 
such pictures. It can be easily understood what a stupendous 
undertaking this was. There are 650 pages of closely printed 
type, with over eighty thousand entries, in the work. Mr. 
Ward is to be commended for his courage in attempting such 
an enterprise. This directory should be invaluable to book 
and magazine publishers. It can be had from Tennant & Ward, 
287 Fourth avenue, New York. Price, $10. 


Wuat ONE Encraver Has Done.— Few who read recently 
of the sale of the S. P. Avery collection of paintings knew 
that the owner was by trade an engraver. Mr. Avery learned 
bank-note engraving first, both on copper and on steel, but not 








SAMUEL PUTNAM AVERY. 


A wood engraver and an authority on engraving. 


finding it profitable, took up wood engraving with better suc- 
cess. This was over a half-century ago, when the engraver 
was by necessity a draftsman as well. Between times of hard 
work at the engraver’s bench he made time to study art in all 
its forms of expression, paying special attention to the graphic 
arts. So thoroughly did he master these subjects that. Mr. 
William T. Walters, of Baltimore, secured the advice of Mr. 
Avery in the selection of his famous collection of paintings. 
This brought him fame as an art connoisseur and later a 
fortune as a dealer in art. He did not, however, become self- 
ish through success; he has left two monuments to his mem- 
ory that will be appreciated by artists and engravers as long 
as this world endures. One is the Avery Architectural 
Library, at Columbia College. It contains fifteen thousand 
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volumes, and is sufficiently well endowed to be augmented con- 
stantly. The other gift was a collection of seventeen thousand 
engravings and books on art which he presented to the New 
York Public Library. These two foundations by an engraver 
make New York the best city in the new world to study 
engraving from its beginnings. 
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BY C. H. COCHRANE, 
(For other patents see the various departments.) 


Patent No. 696,054, by Michael P. Kenna, of Dubuque, 
shows a hand-addressing machine or mailer, in which are 
some special devices for controlling the feeding mechanism of 
the printed sheet of addresses. 

There is a wide demand for a simple and practical machine 
for wrapping newspapers for mailing. Sterling Elliott, of 
Boston, has taken out patent No. 696,021, on a machine to 
which newspapers (folded as they come from a web press) 
may be fed in, wrapped, pasted and delivered into a mail bag. 

Frank Schilz, of Milwaukee, in patent No. 696,381, 
describes improvements in paper-feeding machinery, relating 
principally to the devices for operating the platform that sup- 
ports the pile of paper. 

Now that the dampening of paper has been almost wholly 
done away with, it is surprising to find a patent, No. 695,116, 
for a paper-dampening machine. It is by C. A. Lang, of St. 
Louis, and roughly resembles a drum cylinder press, having a 
water trough instead of a type bed and inking devices. 

For a couple of years past the trade has heard rumors of 
the roller-washing machine that Samuel Crump was developing 
in Poughkeepsie. Patent No. 696,134 discloses details of the 
invention, which is likely to work a revolution in the methods 
of handling rollers in large establishments. 

Iwan Orloff, of St. Petersburg, in United States patent No. 
696,186, describes a simple form of suction device for remov- 
ing the top sheet of a pile of paper, evidently with a view to 
automatic feeding. It looks well on paper, but in practice 
suction devices are apt to prove unsatisfactory. 

A machine for making compound paper is the subject 
of patent No. 695,787, by Curtis P. Brown, of Comstocks 
Bridge, Connecticut. Two webs of soft, unfinished paper are 
brought together on traveling belts, paste being applied to one 
surface, after which the webs are pressed into one sheet. 

A very substantial: type of embossing press is shown in 
patent No. 695,542, by Samuel Curtis, of Kirkwood, Missouri. 
The distinctive feature is a combination of a rotary and an 
oscillating member for actuating the die with a variable move- 
ment. 

Edouard Lambert, of Paris, France, has taken out United 
States patent No. 695,816, on a color-printing machine of 
unique construction. There are four cylinders in a row, each 
printing a different color. A traveling frame takes the sheets 
successively to each cylinder, waits for the printing, and then 
carries to the next, until all the colors are on. 

The Campbell Company has just taken out patent No. 
694,595, filed by H. A. W. Wood, in 1895. It describes a 
machine of the general style of the multipress, adapted to 
multi-color printing. One side of a web may be presented four 
times to the form. 

A roller device for doing crude printing on a roll of wrap- 
ping-paper is the subject of patent No. 695,416, by Byron 
Ring, of San Francisco. There are a number of patents of 
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this character, all aimed to produce cheap advertising for the 
merchant. Fortunately they are sure to do such poor print- 
ing that they can conflict but little with the trade of the 
regular printer. 

Patents Nos. 695,864 and 695,865, by William Fullard, of 
Colwyn, Pennsylvania, describe improvements in the detail of 
construction of a plate-printing and embossing press. 

The Cox Duplex press is the gainer by two patents this 
month. No. 694,907, by H. F. Bechman, covers a shifting 
tympan arrangement for preventing offset, which will certainly 
improve the quality of the product of the machine. No. 694,- 
846, by Arthur E. Dowell, shows improved means for han- 
dling the web in connection with the loop. 





A PROSPEROUS JAPANESE TYPEFOUNDRY. 


Sojuro Nomura, manager of the well-known Japanese type- 
foundry, of Tokyo, Japan, was born at Nagasaki, Kinshin 
Island. Nagasaki being one of the principal points for foreign 
trade, and in fact the chief port of entrance of Western civili- 
zation to Japan, Mr. Nomura was well situated to indulge the 
progressive bent of his character. He received his education 





MOTOGI SHOZO. 


he Founder of Japanese Typography. 


at a boarding-school established by Mr. Shozo Motogi, the 
first typefounder in Japan, and incidentally with his regular 
studies learned the processes of manufacturing type. In 1877 
Mr. Nomura went to Osaka and entered the “ Eigo-Gakko” 
(the school for English), where he studied the English lan- 
guage and also took the courses in mathematics. In 1879 he 
went to Tokyo and entered the preparatory school for the 


Imperial University. Close application to his studies, how- 
ever, seriously affected his health, and his physician forbade 
further studies for a time. After an interval of two years, 
having recovered his health, Mr. Nomura became an officer of 
the Imperial Financial Department. Advances being made to 
him by the Tokyo Tsukiji Typefoundry, in 1889, he resigned 





SOJURO NOMURA, 


Manager of the Tokyo Tsukiji Typefoundry, Tokyo, Japan. 


his position with the Imperial Financial Department and, tak- 
ing the business management of the typefoundry, he immedi- 
ately instituted reforms in the methods of bookkeeping and 
general office management. Up to that time the foundry was 
conducted on the old style, called “ Chisai,” which was very 
imperfect. The application of Western methods in accounting 
and stockkeeping was a most important advance to the inter- 
ests of the foundry. In 1892 Mr. Nomura became vice-man- 
ager and assistant to Mr. Shigern Mataga, the late president. 
Finally, he was appointed manager, and is now in control of 
the foundry, in connection with the president, Mr. Taizo 
Namura, who is a member of the Imperial Parliament. Mr. 
Nomura lately traveled through Hongkong and Shanghai to 
study the commercial conditions, and is therefore well informed 
by personal investigation and by his correspondents of the 
markets to which his house.caters. In 1894 he was appointed 
on the committees of the Japanese Printers’ Association, the 
Association of Japanese Economical Policy and the Japanese 
Industrial Society. About fifteen years ago he entered the 
typefoundry, and under his wise and progressive management 
it has shown a development no less remarkable than the coun- 
try of which it is not the least important factor. His picture 
and that of Mr. Shozo are here shown. 





MUCH WISDOM IN LITTLE SPACE. 


One step won’t take you very far — 
You’ve got to keep on walking; 

One word won't tell folks who you are 
You’ve got to keep on talking. 


One inch won’t make you very tall — 
You’ve got to keep on growing; 
One little ad. won’t do it all — 
You’ve got to keep them going. 
—Joliet (Ill.) Republican. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 829 Madison Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

CHALLEN’s Lasor-sAvinc Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

ConTEsts IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 


230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


EsTABLISHING A NEwspaAPer.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

WRITING FOR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 

Tue Washington (N. J.) Star published a very creditable 
Easter number. 

Tue Hamilton county Register, of Aurora, Nebraska, is 
an excellent example of a small page weekly. 

The Submarine is the unique title of a weekly “ published 
twenty-two feet below sea level,” at Indio, California. 

A pRETTY and appropriate illustration in colors occupied 
the entire first page of the Morganfield (Ky.) Sun’s Easter 
edition. 

' Tue Brodhead (Wis.) Independent’s Easter number, after 
being folded to one-quarter size, was enclosed in an appro- 
priate cover. 

A PROGRESSIVE young daily is the Chambersburg (Pa.) 
Public Opinion, which celebrated the first anniversary of its 
birth in March. 

SHAWNEE, Oklahoma, has a new evening daily, the News, 
a six-column quarto, which starts with an unusually large 
advertising patronage. 

Gemeinde-Blatt, Marysville, Ohio.—A very nice little 
church publication, printed in the German language. Press- 
work particularly creditable. 

Freeport (Ohio) Press.— No attention has been paid to 
the suggestion made last July, and, under the circumstances, 
any further criticism would be superfluous. 

Georce S. WILLIAMS, publisher of the Patterson (N. Y.) 
News, a new five-column quarto, has an unusually neat look- 
ing country paper, full of local news and other interesting 
matter. 

Tue Amenia (N. Y.) Times has just commenced the sec- 
ond half of a century, having started in 1852. It has recently 
been changed from four to eight pages, and is otherwise 
improved. 

E. H. Leonarp, who recently started the Northwestern 
Poultry Enterprise, at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, is making excel- 
lent use of novel forms of cards and circulars, advertising his 
publication. 

W. R. Matoney has sold the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Star 
to the Dutchess Publishing Company, a corporation composed 
of leading Republicans of that vicinity, for $12,000. It will be 
changed to a Republican paper, and the office removed to 9 


Liberty street, where a building has been leased for five years. 
Edward Stillman, of Red Hook, will be the manager, while 
William D. Ryan will continue as editor. 

Joun W. Spaicut has just completed forty years as edi- 
tor and publisher of the Fishkill (N. Y.) Standard. He is 
hale and hearty, and apparently capable of many more years 
of good work. 

A SPECIAL write-up edition of twenty-four pages of the 
Streator (Ill.) Free Press was published in February, fully 
illustrated and well patronized. The ads., set by John Perry, 
showed good taste. 

H. F. Rusy, Atlantic, lowa.—Your ads. are all properly dis- 
played, and the arrangement shows that you have talent along 
this line. The ad. of R. E. Anderson is a particularly credit- 
able piece of work. 

EMLENTON (Pa.) Herald.—A pleasing paper in every way; 
the make-up is particularly commendable. The only defect 
appears on the first page, where plate matter is not trimmed 
at the tops and bottoms of columns. 


GerING (Neb.) Courier—The Courier has improved since 
it was criticized last July, and make-up and ad. composition 
are both commendable. The “ People’s Exchange Column” 
is a good feature, that could be well adopted by other papers. 


On March g the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune reached its 
thirtieth birthday. These thirty years have been marked by 
continual progress, the paper having grown from a weekly 
to a daily, and is now circulating nearly five thousand copies 
each issue. 
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A NEWSPAPER AD, 


Attractive wording of ad. used by New York Newspaper Union. 


THE body of William Quackenbush, of Albany, New York, 
a printer and member of Typographical Union No. 4, who has 
been missing since November 5, was found among the floating 
ice in the Hudson river, near Catskill, March 14. He was 
thirty-eight years old. 

Paterson (N. J.) Guardian—An exceptionally large 
amount of advertising, all attractively displayed. A nicely 
printed paper, progressive and up to date in its make-up, 
although I do not favor the placing of display heads of the 
same size side by side. 

Elk County Democrat, Ridgway, Pennsylvania.— Make-up 
and presswork are both creditable. The first page would be 
improved by transposing the head rules and running about 
three display heads at the tops of columns, similar to those 
used on the inside pages. 

CarroLtton (Ga.) Free Press—The Free Press is well 
filled with local news and correspondence, but the presswork 
needs attention. Items of correspondence should be graded, 
and headed articles on the first page arranged according to 
size, longest first. It would cost very little to get a few cap 
sorts, and you could then avoid using italic with the roman. 
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Running title is badly worn and should be reset —a roman 
letter would be better. 


Pymble News, Sydney, Australia—The News is a very 
interesting little publication of eight pages, about 6 by 8 inches. 
It aims to give all the news and does so in an attractive man- 
ner. Presswork is nicely done, but the ads. would be greatly 
improved if there were fewer short display lines. 


P. E. Huet, Pella (Iowa) Weekblad.—I like the arrange- 
ment of your paper, and from your description of the contents 
should judge that it would be very interesting to your readers. 
If all short items were graded the typographical appearance 
would be improved, and a little more ink is also advisable. 


St. Louts Lumberman.— Everything indicates that the 
Lumberman is a most successful trade publication. More than 
half of its 132 large pages are filled with advertising, which is 
well displayed, although there is a tendency to use too much 
black type. The paper is well put together and creditably 
printed. 

Eprror Swirt, of the Millbrook (N. Y.) Round Table, has 
been writing a series of articles on why so many ventures in 
country journalism are not successful. He says that the 
cause of failure lies in the fact that the supply of newspapers 
is greater than the demand, and in very many cases this is 
quite true. 
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A DOUBLE-COLUMN AD. 


From the .Waz/, Madison, Nebraska. Charles A, Vickers, compositor. 


LoveLAnp (Colo.) Reporter—About the first of the year 
the Reporter changed to a sixteen-page, four-column paper, 
and is very attractive in its new form. It is carefully made 
up and nearly all the ads. are nicely displayed. All the full 
lines in the column of “ Business Cards” should be indented 
two or three points on each end. 


W. H. Cunnincuam, Idaho Springs (Colo.) Mining 
Gazette.—You have made some marked improvements in the 
paper since assuming control, one of the most commendable 
being the running of the paid local readers under a separate 
heading, “ Where to Buy.” The running of eight pages of the 


plate matter, with practically no advertising, as a magazine 








section, is something new, but would it not be less expensive 
and more satisfactory to your readers to present them with 
some one of the dollar magazines? 

Just previous to the spring election the East Liverpool 
(Ohio) Tribune published a “ Candidate’s Edition,” contain- 
ing, besides.a generous supply of display advertising, seven- 
teen write-ups of the candidates, occupying from eight to 
twenty-four inches each, each with a distinctive double-column 
box heading. The plan was nicely carried out. 


OscEoLA (Iowa) Democrat.— Some of the ads., notably 
those of D. Goldsmith and Mumper & Heindselman, show too 
much display type, nearly all the same size. Paid readers 
should be run separate from local news items, and items of 
correspondence should be graded. The paper is nicely printed 
and only requires attention to a few details to make it very 
creditable. . 

Cuartes H. McAuan, St. Joseph (Mo.) News.—The ads. 
received from you this month are right in line with your usual 
good taste. Those of The Leader and the New Palace Cloth- 
ing Company deserve special mention, but are too large to be 
reproduced to advantage. In the latter the old-style italic 
is a trifle too light for display in connection with so heavy a 
body letter. 

On February 14 the ladies of Silver City, Idaho, issued 
a twelve-page women’s edition of the Silver City Nugget, 
which was filled with interesting matter. It was printed, 
one page at a time, on a press “so ancient that the name of 
the maker is worn off.” From the quality of the work, how- 
ever, it will evidently not be necessary to replace this press for 
many more years. 

W. S. Montcomery, Greenfield (Ind.) Republican.—While 
the work of your ad. compositor is very creditable, and 
deserves the commendation you have given it, it would be 
further improved if less ornamentation were used. This criti- 
cism applies particularly to the ad. on the first page of the issue 
of February 27, which would appear to better advantage with- 
out any of the ornamentation. 

Our Boys’ Magazine, Booneville, Missouri—A very hand- 
some monthly, issued by the boys of the State Reform School. 
Many of the pages are printed in three and four colors, and 
the make-up, composition and presswork throughout are prac- 
tically perfect. The red ink was a trifle stiff, and “Additional 
Local” preceded the regular local department; these are the 
only points where improvements could be suggested. 

Joun L. Dantetson, Chicago.—The ads. in the “ Conven- 
tion Number” of the Canner and Dried Fruit Packer need 
scarcely any criticism. You had some very hard copy to 
handle, but the results are creditable. It is doubtful if any of 
the arrangements of display could be improved, or the size 
of type selected to better advantage, the only point where 
improvement was possible being in joining and mitering rules. 

REINBECK (Iowa) Standard.— Head rules should be trans- 
posed, and the presswork needs attention, both in color and 
impression. Ads. are much improved since the Standard was 
criticized, about a year ago, all but one being nicely displayed. 
There is a decided sameness about that of L. A. McCullough, 
which must be apparent to the man who set it, particularly if 
it is the same one who has accomplished such good work on 
the others. 

THERE was a peculiar condition of affairs at Madison, Wis- 
consin, just previous to the last election. The Journal is usually 
a straight Republican paper, but was supporting the Democratic 
candidate for mayor. This led the Republican candidate to 
purchase three columns of the Journal, which was used as a 
separate newspaper, known as the Evening Republican, and 
filled with articles and items of various lengths, all with a 
bearing on the political situation, and incidentally advocating 
the election of the straight Republican ticket. The first issue 
of the Republican contained the following announcement, under 
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the head, “Why We Are”: “The Evening Republican steps 
into the field with a mission to perform —to tell the truth 
about candidates and discuss fairly the issues before the peo- 
ple of Madison from a Republican view-point. Not being 
able to establish in time a plant of our own, we have leased a 
portion of the State Journal's.” 

Preasant Hitt (Mo.) Local—A “ Historical Souvenir 
Edition,” of fifty-eight 9 by 12 pages, has been sent for criti- 
cism. The make-up and presswork are exceptionally well 
done, and although, from the press facilities mentioned, it is 
evident that it must have been printed one page at a time, 
this in no way detracts from the finished work. There is a 
little too much display type in some of the ads., giving them a 
sameness that is not creditable. 

Monroe County Mail, Fairport, New York.—The Mail is 
very nicely printed and appears to excellent advantage in its 
new dress. There is a generous amount of correspondence, 
and it would look better if the items were graded, with a lead 
between the paragraphs. The running of “Additional Local” 
and “Additional Correspondence” on a page preceding the 
regular departments is not advisable; if the matter must be 
run here, it would be better to omit the word “ additional.” 


Rerick & Morcan, La Grange (Ind.) Standard.— One of 
the most creditable papers that I have criticized, both from 
news and mechanical standpoints. You state that the county 
has a population of but fifteen thousand; if such is the case, 
fully half the families are mentioned in the news items. The 
paragraphs are all nicely graded, headings just the right size, 
ads. attractively displayed, and the paper exceptionally well 
printed. The type used for the double-column panel head on 
the first page is not in harmony with the other headings. 


For some unknown reason it is customary in many of the 
smaller towns in this country to combine the furniture busi- 
ness with that of undertaking, and the advertising of the two 
in conjunction often leads to amusing results. A few months 
ago one of these ads. was reproduced, and a correspondent 
now sends another. The upper part of the ad. is devoted toa 
“sacrifice sale” of furniture, while the latter half describes 
the undertaking business, and beneath this, with no separation 
whatever, appears this sentence: “To one and all we return 
our sincere thanks for the generous holiday patronage we 
received.” 

H. J. RicHarpson, Augusta (Mich.) Beacon.—The first 
issue of your paper is a good example of a five-column quarto. 
It would be a good plan to make a feature of your most 
important news items and run them on the first page with dis- 
play heads. Head rules should be transposed. The Beacon 
was given its title through a naming contest. Circulars were 
widely distributed announcing the new paper, and those paying 
$1 for a year’s subscription were entitled to suggest a name. 
A committee of disinterested business men acted as judges 
and selected the most appropriate name, and the subscriber 
who suggested it received $10 in gold. 


Emp.Loyes Must Marry (?)— During the past six months 
or more a statement has appeared in almost every trade paper 
in the country to the effect that the employes of the Deseret 
News, of Salt Lake City, Utah, would be compelled to marry. 
This terrible order seemed to be enlarged at every new read- 
ing, and doubting if all that was said was true, I wrote to the 
editor of the News for the facts; here they are: 

Satt Lake City, Uran, March 14, 1902. 
O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Dear S1r,— Please excuse delay in answering your favor of February 
24, inquiring about an alleged ‘‘ edict’ from the president of the ‘‘ Mor- 
mon ” Church and the Management of the Deseret News, that employes 
on this paper must marry before June 30 or resign their positions. Your 
letter has been mislaid. There is not one word of truth in the report 
sent out from this city in regard to this matter. It has not even the 
merit of a thread of fact on which to weave the tissue of falsehood. 
There was no reason or excuse for the canard. I have been deluged with 
communications on the subject, among them numerous offers from ladies 
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in different parts of the Union. The story is similar in character to the 
anti-‘‘ Mormon ”’ terrible tales that used to be sent over the wires from 
this city to the East. It is astonishing to see the publicity given to this 
little romance by the press East and West. It has furnished food for 
much fun among the boys in this office, and I suppose will do nobody 
any harm, except that it will confirm, in the minds of many people, the 
notion that the ‘‘ Mormons ” are a strange community, under the dictation 
of the priesthood in all things, spiritual and temporal. Assuring you that, 
like the boy’s big head, there is nothing in it, I am, 
Yours very truly, C. W. Penrose. 


In Its New Burtpinc.—The Rocky Mountain News 
recently moved into its new building, an illustration of which 
is shown herewith, one of the finest equipped newspaper offices 
in the country. Every department is up to date in every 














NEW HOME OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS, DENVER, COLORADO, 


particular, as is clearly shown in the beautiful half-tones 
appearing in its “Souvenir Edition” of March 23. These 
depicted busy scenes in each department of the business, and 
gave those not familiar with the modern production of a 
newspaper an excellent idea of the amount of labor involved. 
The News is a progressive, up-to-date paper, and deserves all 
the success it has achieved. 

Tue foliowing interesting letter comes from one of THE 
INLAND PrINTER’s Chilean subscribers: 

SANTIAGO DE CHILE, February 1, 1902. 
O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Dear Sir,— May I ask your criticism on the sample which I send you 
by this mail under separate cover? La Lira Chilena is one of a dozen 
periodicals printed on contract by the Imprenta Moderna. We are trying 
to run an American office in this out-of-the-way place. The sample was 
printed on a Campbell Triumph, running at about twelve hundred per 
hour, and with scarcely any time taken for make-ready. Pressman a 
native Chileno. Our outfit is American, and we have all sorts of fun at 
times trying to get along without sorts. [Was the pun intended?] It 
takes at the very least two months to get anything from the States. The 
American Type Founders Company has an assortment of type for a 
branch on the way here, but at present the only thing obtainable of the 
kind is German, and poor stuff it is after one has had experience with 
American point system and self-spacing type. . 

Two copies of THe INLAND PrinTER are taken here, and we think we 
could not get along without it. 

Very truly yours, Cuarvtes W. Ports. 
The publication is very nicely printed, the register of color- 
work on the cover being almost perfect. 

Ap.-sETTING ContEsts.— On the last day of March, when 
Ad.-setting Contest No. 11 closed, there had been submitted 162 
specimens. This is many more than was expected, and conse- 
quently the one hundred sets, made up from the one hundred 
specimens each contestant was required to send in, will not 
go around. Before this number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
reaches its readers these sets will have been sent to the first 
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one hundred contestants, as arranged when the contest opened 
— first, to those who are fortunate enough to have their speci- 
mens selected by the judges, and after these the balance to be 
sent to those who first made their entries. I have asked three 
men, in whose judgment I have the fullest confidence, to pass 
upon the ads., and a summary of their decisions will be pub- 
lished next month. In reference to this method of deciding 
on the merits of the ads. submitted in these contests,.a very 
valuable suggestion has been received from Augustus Harr, 
of the Pittsburg (Pa.) Gazette, which is embodied in the fol- 
lowing letter: 

My Dear Mr. Byxser,— Before coming to work last night I had just 
finished reading, in the March number, the tale of woe of one of the 
contestants in your last ad.-setting contest, and I was much amused to 
think that the fellow thought a good bit of his own efforts, and he 
probably had a right to; we have no right to question that part of the 
incident here. While reading the “ roast’ I thought of making a sug- 
gestion to you, so here goes: In your next contest have each competitor 
submit the required number of specimens, together with the amount for 
postage, etc., the specimens to contain nothing but the advertisement, 
with the exception of five or six for yourself, with the name and address 
of the competitor ‘thereon, and after all have sent in their specimens 
mail to each contestant the full set, and instruct him to select the three 
which, in his judgment, show the most merit, number them first, second 
and third choice, and return his selections to you for final disposition. 
After all have been sent in, you to select some disinterested party or par- 
ties to take “account of stock,’”’ and the ad. that receives the highest 
number of votes to be placed at the head, and the next two second and 
third. It of course should be understood in the beginning that no com- 
petitor should be allowed to select his own ad. for any one of the three 
choices. This, I think, would relieve you of an embarrassing position in 
your contests. Yours truly, Aucustus Harr. 
This plan should prove very popular, as every contestant 
would have his say as to who should win, and there would be 
no opportunity for an appeal from the decision. I have not 
decided what kind of an ad. will be selected for Contest No. 
12, and I am open to conviction as to what would be most 
beneficial. If each of my readers will send me a sample of 
some small ad. which has proven particularly puzzling, prob- 
ably some instructive copy can be selected. 

DIFFERENT VIEWS OF A RaTE Carp.— Discussions as to the 
proper basis for a rate card are continually appearing in trade 
papers, and many cards have been published in this department 
the past few years, yet the solution of the problem, at least by 
those who still adhere to the graduated card, seems to be no 
nearer. In THe INLAND Printer for March was printed a 
card prepared for the Kinston (N. C.) Free Press, confined 
within specific limitations. I am in receipt of two communi- 
cations in reference to this, written on nearly the same date, 
one from a reader in Detroit, and the other from the pro- 
prietor of the Free Press. The first reads as follows: 

Detroit, Micu., March 15, 1902. 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, Illinois: 

GENTLEMEN,— In the March number of Tue INLAND Printer I note 
a rate card proposed for a Southern newspaper, in which it was assumed 
to cover a rate for a six-column daily, columns 19% inches long, based 
on 35 cents an inch for one time to $200 for one column one year. 

The inch rate of 35 cents for one time would undoubtedly cover cost 
of composition. But how about the column rate of $3.80, and the inter- 
mediate rates in the one-time column of the card? 

It strikes me that an additional sum should be added to each quotation 
above the inch rate for one time, to cover composition. 

The rate for one inch one time is equivalent to 2.91 cents per line, 
One column at this line rate would be $6.91, surely not an excessive 
charge for a single insertion of 1934 inches type-set matter. 

| would like you to take up this subject and explain to me how it is 
possible, by any method of calculations, to make a satisfactory rate card 
based on inch measurements, without having constant recourse to the 
flat-line basis to smooth out inconsistencies. 

Hoping to receive enlightenment, I am, with best wishes, 

Yours truly, E. Brate Rocers. 
It will be noticed that Mr. Roger’s principal complaint is that 
the prices in the first column are too high. Now read Mr. 
Herbert’s letter: 
O. F. Byxbee: Kinston, N. C., March 17, 1902. 

Dear Str,— I see you print in March INLAND PRINTER rate card you 
made for us. We did not think it the thing for us and I prepared (hur- 
riedly) the card enclosed. My card may not be accurately graded nor 
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entirely consistent, but the rates for a year are much easier on the little 
fellow than yours, and will, in my opinion, produce more revenue than 
the card you prepared. Yours truly, W. S. Hersert. 
Here is a comparison of the rates for one-time ads. proposed 
by me with those adopted by Mr. Herbert: 
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in. | ins. | ins. | ins.| ins. | ins. | ins. | ins. | col. | col. 
Proposed rate ..... $0.35 |$0.60 |$o0.85 |$1.10 [$1.35 |$1.55 |$1.75 |$1.95 |$2.35 | $3.80 
Adopted rate ......| .35] .50] .65] .80] .95] 1.10] 1.25] 1.40] 1.65] 2.85 








If my rate for a column ad. one time will not pay for compo- 
sition, what will Mr. Rogers think of the adopted rate of 
$2.85? Asa matter of fact, $3.80 for a column is equal to over 
19 cents per inch, while the adopted rate is about 14% cents 
per inch. When the actual cost of composition in a small office 
is contemplated, surely Mr. Rogers does not consider this to 
anywhere near approach 14% cents per inch. The average 
compositor, taking the usual run of advertising copy, should 
be able to set and distribute between three and four columns 
per day, for which work he would probably receive about $2, 
making the average cost of composition in the neighborhood 
of 3 cents per inch. Of course a compositor would not set 
three columns of solid nonpareil, but the average run of adver- 
tising copy is not solid nonpareil. Advertising rates should 
always take into consideration the cost of composition, not 
only on the first insertion but on every insertion, as it is very 
unwise to charge a man extra for changing his advertisement ; 
in fact, he should be encouraged to do so frequently, as the 
paper should always endeavor to get the greatest return for 
the advertiser. Can Mr. Rogers tell me what would be gained 
in grading a card by the line instead of by the inch? It is 
undoubtedly advisable to use the line rate where a publication 
charges from 25 cents to $2 per line, but it will only unneces- 
sarily complicate matters where the price, in order to meet 
conditions, would be 1 cent and fractions thereof per line. 
Now just a word in reference to the card adopted by Mr. 
Herbert in comparison with the one proposed by me. In his 
request he wrote: “ Begin at 35 cents for one inch one time, to 
$200 for one column one year,’ yet in the card adopted the 
price for one column one year is $105. Here are a few com- 


arisons : 
P Proposed Adopted 


Rate. Rate. 
4 inches 3 months equals 312 inches............... $28.30 $15.00 
2 inches 6 months equals 312 inches.............+. 28.30 18.00 
6 inches 3 months equals 468 inches............... 37-68 20.00 
3 inches 6 months equals 468 inches............... 37-68 23.00 
8 inches 3 months equals 624 inches............... 45.80 25.00 
4 inches 6 months equals 624 inches............... 45.80 28.00 


In each of these three examples an equal number of inches is 
shown, and it is evident that Mr. Herbert did not consider 
cost of composition, as Mr. Rogers believes should be done, 
as in each case he has charged the higher price for the smaller 
ad. These are cited simply to show how difficult it is to com- 
pile a rate card that is in every way consistent, and not with 
any desire to criticize Mr. Herbert’s card. The most perfect 
system of rates for small city dailies is a price per inch, based 
cn the number of inches used —for less than one hundred 
inches a certain price-per inch, and for one hundred, five hun- 
dred and one thousand inches, to be used within one year, a 
lower price per inch — but where it is desired to adhere to the 
graduated card the only equitable way is to gradually reduce 
the price per inch as the number of inches in any desired con- 
tract increases. Based on this principle, an accurately graded 
card, from 35 cents for one inch one time up to $105 for one 
column one year, could have been as easily compiled as the 
one which was furnished, but this latter price is certainly too 
low, as it only amounts to 1.7 cents per inch. Mr. Herbert 
also sends me some neat circulars and other features, adver- 
tising the Free Press and its job department, one of which, an 
inexpensive figuring pad, undoubtedly proved a good invest- 
ment. 
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BY F. F. HELMER. 


This department considers matter which is used for advertising 
the printer’s busi It is d that specimens sent in are 
submitted for such comment as will show defects or pass along a 
good point to other printers. It is desirable for the possible repro- 
duction of good things to have black-and-white proofs wherever 
practicable. Address matter to F. F. Helmer, Lockport, New York. 





The attention of printers is called to the following: 


REQUESTS MADE TO PRINTERS for specimens of their work should 
always be accompanied by a fair compensation in stamps. So many 
neglect this that desirable contributors are often kept from submitting 
subsequent work by their annoying experience with inconsiderate collec- 
tors. In the end it is a loss to all. 

EXCHANGE OF ADVERTISING SPECIMENS. From fifteen to twenty 
varied specimens from this department’s collection may be had by any 
printer who sends in at least a dozen copies of some piece of advertising 
of his own, with 25 cents ‘oe ostage and selection). Address all mat- 
ter for the Exchange to F. Hel Imer, Lockport, New York. 

CriTICIsM_ oF Copy.— as may submit copy or plans for adver- 
tisements, before publication, and receive neg or practical suggestions 
by mail from this department. ‘The fee, fixed by ‘HE INLAND PRINTER’S 
Bureau of Information, is $1 for each letter (one page) required of the 
editor. Further assistance, as desired, will be charged additional. To 
avoid delay do not send to office of publication, but address to F. F. 
Helmer, Lockport, New York. 


Ir seems as if the illustrated blotter advertisement, “ Don’t 
It Make a Man Tired,” may have had appreciative acceptance 
in Norwich, Connecticut, in the midst of disagreement on a 
public building site and new waterworks, but why did not 
the Waters Print claim more definitely that there was no dis- 
agreement on Waters’ Work? 





POWER PRINTER S 


Printers with power to print, who print with power to attract, 
are indeed power printers. We are power printers in any 
sense you take it. But we like to talk most about the 
rl power of our printing. It is so far in advance of ordinary a 


hat if you once get acquainted 

with it you'll know we've a powerful lot to talk about. 
Give us the POWER todo some POWERFUL printing 
IT WON'T COST A POWER OF MONEY, 


KEYSTONE PRESS oOh7TS 0078 





























A BLOTTER, 


Heavy rules, yellow ; balance in strong blue. 


Tue blotter, “ Don’t Rubber,” is from Marinette, Wiscon- 
sin, C. D. Babcock, of the Eagle office, being “composer and 
compositor.” As done in colors, it was an attractive piece of 


DON’T * RUBBER 


Stamp-Your-Stationery when the Eagle prints everything so neatly, quickly and well 


















































Fer more than thisty years we have been sight MARCH=1902 

on the firirg line of progr Sun. | Mon.|Tues.| Wed. |Tburs| Fri. | Sat. 

and if there’s any virtue in first-class work, 7 3 z 'z 3 7 7 

prompt service and fair prices, we are good for ~e [10 [11 | 12 | 13 | 14 | 15 

thirty years more. Let us have your next order. 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 [ 21 | 22 

The best facilities and a fair shake every time. SE SE Be ME. RSE 
, 30 | 31 






































Juste Minute! The DAILY EAGLE Gives You ALL the News ALL the Time-Local, State and National. 10 Conte Per Week. “Phone 14, 
A BLOTTER. 


Broad rules and date 17 in green; heading and lower line, red ; balance black. 


printing, and the matter is catchy, straightforward and brief, 
without a careless or ineffective word on it. The same good 
style is shown in a newspaper advertisement made up of 
weather signal cuts (see page 254). 

THE Van Dyke Press, Oneonta, New York, presents a 


blotter of which the best point is a half-tone of the office, with 
“One of the (Oneonta) Leader’s Advertisers Paying for Good 
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Service Rendered.” There is too much confusion in the dis- 
play of the matter to make what it says of much effect. 


“Forwarp, Marcu!” illustrated by a squad of soldiers 
under command of an officer on foot, gives introduction to a 


MzA R C UH 





Winer hibernation is over. Now comes MARCH 
If you have been marking time, don’t neglect the 
command of General Opportunity. Buffalo business 
has undoubtedly a brilliant campaign before it. 

If you want any ammunition to send to the front 
look to us for your PRINTED things. We are 
PRINTERS as well as lithographers. We are vet- 
erans in the business of equipping Soldiers of Success 
There is increasing demand Ee our special smokeless 
powder. It carries far and produces no kick. We 
await orders. 

GIES & CO,, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Swan and Centre Srreeps. Telephone, Seneca #517 





A CALENDAR, 


Colors, blue and brown; dates on silhouette of soldiers, seven abreast. 


card calendar from Myers’ Printing House, New Orleans. The 
same idea had been used for that month by Gies & Co., Buffalo, 
an envelope being printed with illustration and the words 
“Forward March to ——” (the addressee), while in it was 
conveyed a calendar 6 by 9, which is reproduced. 







2 . : : 9 
6 
rig 14,1546 17/18 
, roe a3 24 25%, 264 






20 21 i 
Se ssl i a : GIkS are good ate 

Pie making prints. » *\% 
April's a good month @ 

«for making prints in. 
Let us make some 













Cal e 4 
s _* for you. 
2) | Ges & Co., Burrato, N.Y. 
t } } Lithographers and Printers 
wl Swan & Center Sta.” Telephone, Bemece agi? 
MAIL CARD, 
Background gray; flowers and tree-tops pink; type black. 


A BLOTTER containing matter of plain display, with a dainty 
and pleasing effect, was designed by Mr. Cox, of the C. F. 
Gardner Printing Company, Princeton, Indiana, the matter 
being mainly in four strong lines with border design in a 
light green ink, rimmed by red. Two blotters designed by 
Mr. Gardner, while not so artistic, are strongly written and 
displayed. 


Awmonc several small things from H. J. Wiegner, Philadel- 
phia, is a slip with the following matter about “The Man 
Who Never Sees You” 


The man who never sees you has nothing to judge you 
by but the things which represent you — your stationery, 
booklets, catalogues and other printed matter. 

Have you ever thought about it in that way? 

Suppose you make a collection of your printed matter, 
and try to put yourself in the position of the man who never 
sees you. 

What do you think of yourself? 


This seems an original variation of the often-repeated argu- 
ment on typographical clothing. It is well displayed on the 
slip and is certainly good. Mr. Wiegner has folders of plain 
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design into which he fastens specimens of his work, calling 
attention to them thus: 


The enclosed is a copy of a small Booklet we recently 
designed and printed for a customer. Is it not a creditable 
piece of work? We will help you write, illustrate, design 
and print booklets that will bring you desirable business. 


As the enclosed work is creditable, the advertisement must 
impress people. 


Tue Smith-Brooks Company, Denver, Colorado, issues 
mail-card advertisements on this style. They arrest attention 
and are likely to be read through. 


“Does your father know that you smoke 
cigarettes?’’ ‘‘Nope; the Governor has 
troubles of his own.’’ 

The advertising end of the business is apt 
to be neglected because the Governor has 
troubles of his own. 

Advertising is like a wayward child— 
takes a lot of attention, and if it don’t get 
it the d—l is to pay. 

Few business men make good nurses, and 
advertising is a nursing job. The custom- 
ers have to be cuddled, taught and fed 
proper food to make them grow into nice 
big buyers. 

We haven't enough trouble of our own 
—we are looking for more trouble—we 
know a good deal about advertising and 
should like to do yours—the whole thing, 
or any part—ideas, writing, illustrating, 
engraving, printing, binding and address- 
ing. What do you say? 

The Smith-Brooks Co. 

1741-47 California St 








Phone 498. 
M. C, 2-4408 














A MAII 


CARD, 


Type, black; rules and illustration in red. 

Matter submitted by E. H. Leonard, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
consists mainly of cards and stationery which are neatly 
printed but are not of strong advertising quality. Something 
that hits better is the blue folder with red title, “Any Color 
So It’s Read!” within which is given a clubbing offer on 
behalf of his poultry publication. A card, “ How to find out 
a friend’s age” (by means of columns of figures which he may 
confess contains it), has on the back: 

E. H. Leonard can tell you how old and out of date cer- 
tain kinds of printing are without the aid of mathematical 
problems. 

A PLOTTER and some mail slips have been received from 
Bert P. Mill, Correctionville, Iowa, which show appreciation 
of the value of commendatory letters and skill in advertise- 


ment writing. The blotter has a cut of a visionary “ patent 





ARE YOU OUT OF STATIONERY? 


WANT SOME RIGHT AWAY? 


BEWARE! 











T'S a common occurrence for me to get such an 

ARE You order. And we dov't slight the job because it's a 
USING rush order, either. It will be up to my usual high > 

on standard of excellence. I'm afraid to have a poor 


job leave the office. Send me your rush order and 
let me show you how good a job we ca: 
in a hurry 





in turn out 
#9 Of course, we would rather take our time. 


LAST PAD 


tot 


STRANGE BROS. . 10 
Grove Ra., Eastbourne 




















Bert. P. Mill, Printer, Correctionville, la. 








A MAIL SLIP, A CARD, 


snow melting and hot drink machine” for use in March, and 


“The Printing Problem,” he remarks, “can be solved with . 


much less complication if you will let me know your wants.” 
I like Mr. Mill’s Sioux Valley News heading with paragraphs 
on subscriptions, advertisements and wants printed over gray- 
ish tint to look like clippings on the side of the sheet. 


A BLUE blotter, with a silver key on it, makes the text of a 
good March advertisement by Will H. Older, Hinsdale, New 
York. 

I HAVE long thought there was something Philistinian about 
the work of Hal Marchbanks, and now comes a blotter with 
this from the East Aurora School of Philosophy, “ Your Own 
Will Come to You If You Hold the Thought Firmly — and 
Even the yellow paper and red ink is Auroran. But 


Hustle.” 
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it is his own generosity that prompts Mr. Marchbanks to name 
the shop’s “ Faithful Workmen” on letter-head and bill-head. 


“ SNOWED UNDER” was a clever and attractive advertise- 
ment by E. G. Gress for the Easton (Pa.) Free Press, in which 
a laboring printer was pictured in the midst of a glittering 











Poor Richard Says | 


The worst wheel of the cart makes the mo 
We have often heard it said in defence of po 
Attracting attent 
Printing that will 








ting that it attracts attention. 










attention, 





are 
rinting many merchants are willing to use 






ting to attract attent 
d, So perfect 
and 







se office 


you at ot 
St. Ignace, Mich 
Michigan Telephone No. 60 
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ED. JONES. Proprietor 9 























A BLOTTER, 


In red and black. 


mass of ground mica, similar to that used on the February, 
1902, INLAND PRINTER, that resembled snow. “ Verily,” it 
reads, “ We have been ‘ snowed under’ with work during the 
past two months, but with hustling night and day we have 
finally ‘dug out,’ and, with Oliver Twist, ask for ‘ more.’” 
The printing on this, as well as other specimens, is excellent. 


Tue “Brick Wall” blotter comes from Wichita, Kansas, 
and was built in the Star office with 10-point quads, underlaid. 
Originally it had an advertisement printed in black on the red 
bricks, while the type was in black and the gate in a metallic 
gray. There is no need to say it was striking. A folder from 
the same source entitled, “ What ’t Is?” shows a great deal of 


BRICK WALL ADVERTISING *: 
© © Itis more difficult to reach the farmer than the 
copies aod all but sbout two bundred of them 

| ‘winds io this county and you'll reaps guod be: 





























A BLOTTER, 


Home made, and in three printings. 


ingenuity also, while the letter-head of “ Most Easy Budd, 
Printer,” who “‘ Plays the Devil, ‘Does’ the Ads. and is 
otherwise useful around the office of the Wichita Star,” is cer- 
tainly unconventional. 

SEVERAL good things have come recently from Poland, 
“Particular Printer,” Urbana, Ohio. One, of very peculiar 
fold, is called “A Good Ad.” and shows a portion of the inside 
matter at lower right-hand corner where a column of figures 
is printed. Within it we have “Another Good Ad.” arranged 
on this wise: 


EXAMPLE :. 


ATTRACTIVENESS 
ORIGINALITY 
EFFECTIVENESS 
PROMPTNESS 
MODERATE PRICES 





PARTICULAR 
PRINTER 


—THE RESULT 


POLAND 


What. I have given is all the matter on the sheet. With red 
and purple inks and its tasteful ornamentation, not to forget 











a little green heart that sticks the folds together, the effect 
is extremely neat. Another advertisement is a card calendar 
with a raisin stuck at its top, just over the matter beginning, 
“The Rayson— you should give me your printing.” A card, 





QMSOGLOSOLO) 
1902 MARCH. 1902 
Sun Men Toe Wed Thu Ed Set 


“PIGGERS” 


Some people secth to have « masiia for getting «*figgers.'* If they need a dozen lead pencils, 
thev'send to every stationer in town for «*figgers.’* If an office stool, desk or chair gets 
eae ae broker, they call up every carpenter and repair man in town and get his *figgers’” on fixing 
it. But it ws when printing is needed that the fellow with a mania for **figgerin’? is in his 
‘o8425 67% glory He may need! five hundred cards or a tHousand envelopes, so he sends out @ man to 
whom he pays fifty dollars a month and tells him to get “*figgevs’” from four or five printers 
9 10 1 12 13 14 15 In two or three hours the man returns With «figgers’’ ranging from £1.65 to $1.80 for the 
16 17 18 19 20 25 22 


23, % 25 26 27 28 29 


OCMSOLONOLO) 








job and after carefully tabulating and arranging them, he calls up all the printers and asks each 
one if “that is his verv lowest ‘figger’'* and when assured that it is he hesitatingly calls up 
tne $1 65 man to “send for the copy '* Now that fellow Jost several hours of the time of 
a valuable office man, and spent twenty-five or thirty cents getting *figgers,"? but he kept 
the printer from “robbing” him — Give it to me, | won't rob you. Quality First Ahvays 


POLAND PARTICULAR 











PRINTER 














A BLOTTER. 


Heavy rules in lavender tint ; balance in red. 


“Very Special,” is made out of a reprinted criticism of THE 
INLAND PrinTER’s which was favorable to his work. Lastly, 
there is a blotter on “ Figgers,” which we reproduce. 


To CELEBRATE “Saint Patrick’s Day (in the mornin’),” 
Mr. Harold Van Trump, of the Sentinel, Rochester, Indiana, 
had the kindness to distribute diminutive clay pipes with 
green stems (in all not over 2% inches) fastened by a ribbon 
to a card — of course green —on which was the following: 


You can untie this pipe and wear it in memory of Saint 

Patrick, who was a good man — he drove the snakes out of 

Ireland — but remember the Sentinel, which is a good news- 

paper — it drives the blues away from business men who use 

its advertising columns. 
Mr. Van Trump’s business card reproduces the heading and 
a portion of the Sentinel, greatly reduced and printed in light 
blue, with the name in black over it. 


“Tue GoLDEN Dozen (baker’s count)” is a luxurious adver- 
tisemnent of the Buffalo Express, which is one of thirteen 
listed in the American Newspaper Directory as valued preémi- 
nently for quality and distinguished by a symbol used among 





THE GOLDEN DOZEN KITT 


NOTABLE 
NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS, 


foo) 


SHE 100 newspapers to which the 
Directory accords a circulation 
exceeding 20,000 may be divided 
into two classes; the first, that of those 
whose circulations exceed ten per cent. of 
the population of the cities in which they 
are printed. This class is largely made up 
of papets whose price or whose treatment 
of the news, or both, appeal to the taste of 
the less cultivated portion of the com- 
munity. Only two of the papers in this 
popular list are found with the “gold 
medal” for quality. two are the 
Washington Star and the Sunday Edition 
of the Buffalo Express. 

Among the notable newspapers with cir 
culations not reaching the ten per cent. 
limit will be found twelve out of the 
“Golden Dozen,” and many others of 
importance and value. 






THIS BOOK WAS 
DESIGNED, EN- 
GRAVED, PRINTED, 
AND BOUND IN 
THE MATTHEWS. 
NORTHRUP WORKS, 
THE COMPLETE 
PRESS. 


(Oxo 
(oJo))) 














This page is reddish brown. This page black, with red initial. 


TWO PAGES FROM ‘‘ THE GOLDEN DOZEN.” 


the old chemists for the sign of gold. This symbol is worked 
into border designs for the first and last pages, and otherwise 
carried through the book. All pages being double and the 
paper of some thickness, a commanding bulkiness is given that 
adds weight in more senses than one. An advertisement of 
the Matthews-Northrup Works concludes the volume, which, 
bound in a cover of red and gold, tied with an extravagance 
of silk, is certainly a notable example of printers’ advertising. 


Tue Sampson Printing Company, Duncan, Indian Terri- 
tory, submits a little folder, quite well printed, with a dis- 
cussion of the printing situation in Duncan that puts the matter 
very reasonably even if it is a trifle long, considering the size 
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of type and space of the pages. The points of the matter 
could have been thrown up in stronger effect by display or 
side heads, as for instance, in the phrase, “according to plans 
and specifications,’ which was the key to the opening and 
closing paragraphs. 


Tue Conway Printing Company, Conway, Arkansas, has 
upon bill-head and letter-head the striking claim, “ We have 
a city office in a country town and do ‘city work’ at country 
prices.” Their specimens, contributed by J. Arthur Livingston, 
include an Easter blotter with a fantastically colored egg 
design at one end and the remark, “ Inasmuch as this appealeth 
to the little folks who paint eggs, even so will a catchy ad. 
appeal to the big folks who buy clothes.” Their work is, 
further, well written and striking. 


Four calendar-pad inserts of the Stone Printing & Manu- 
facturing Company, which were also used as mail slips in 
colors, are submitted by John J. Emerick, Roanoke, Virginia. 











pi — ee Ane tae ar ray me epensts Rave we Sek er Fe a 
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° 
are based on cost of stock, workmen's to wait about 
siaty minutes. If 
time, expense account, and a faic ~ of 
interest on capital invested. | 4] {| bers, you would only PROPER and appropriate 
have to wait about » 
| We claim f& buy stock af the low- ten minutes. Printing és Cuearer than 


est prices, & have expert workmen, 
and a volume of business that keeps 
the Exrewst CHARGE om a single 
item e/¢ minimum. | Our equipment 


Printing ‘hat is improperly 
done—it matters sof what 
either costs oe 

Improper Printing #s DEAR 


of cost-reducing machinery justifies 
‘us im making prices on some items 
that seem absurd f the average 
«aac 9 4 


atany price. | 1 1 1 
the quality of the SSS—————_—_—__ 
printing 

The Stone Printinc and 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


printer 
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Roanoke, VirGinia 





FOUR MAIL SLIPS, 


Used also in calendar pads. 


They take a variety of positions in their arguments, but all are 
good. Read them. 


THE Ravenna (Ohio) Republican had a good March blotter 
headed “ There’s No Use of Arguing,” illustrated by a striking 
cut. The matter is a little too much scattered in display to 
have its best effect, though it is an improvement over some 
former work in this regard. 


Tue Rusric is an advertisement de luxe published bi- 
monthly from the Rubric Studios, Chicago, in the form of 
a magazine. It is artistic to a degree that makes one regret 
that the term is used for so many things which are really 
only artistish and not worthy of the word in its proper termi- 
nation. This magazine is full of good ideas in typographical 





What We Are ACTER 








What We Do 














PORTION OF A FOLDER, 


Round center designs both in red. 


work and ornamentation, and would undoubtedly be worth 
much to printers who feel that printing is art. A portion of 
a Rubric advertisement containing some original devices is 
reproduced. 


Barets & MattrHews, Des Moines, in their effort to obtain 
society printing, have prepared a blotter of two gray sheets 
tied with small red ribbon to a dark green top card, beautifully 
impressed in yellow with Old English lettering. A book-mark 
of dark gray stock, printed with similar letters in black and 
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red, has quotations and other dignified matter that would 
make it acceptable to the most fastidious. But I think the 
firm have erred greatly in their booklet, “ Entering Society,” 
in which they proclaim that they “are aiming to get into 
Society printing.” That confession alone would bar them, 
but the offense is increased by several pages following their 
brief introduction, on which are given “A few Little Don’ts 
for Ambitious Women,” one of the least offensive being, 
“Don’t pick your teeth at table with a fork. Better borrow 
a penknife from some gentleman present.” Is a series of ten 
of these a convincing preamble to the concluding remark, 
“Don’t forget that Barels & Matthews are the most artistic 
society and novelty printers” ? If the edition were not out 
I would say, burn it! 


“THere’s A BiG DIFFERENCE” in the way printers make up 
advertisements on stock or special service cuts. The Rice 
Press, Flint, Michigan, does it very well under this quoted 
title, with two men in green and typewriter type display in 
purple. 
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—mostly very bad—at this season of 
the year, and it plays hob with 
almost everything. But it is seldom 
indeed that the elements—even in 
their more boisterous moods—come 
between the Daily Eagle and the 
man who pays his 10 cents a week 
for the best paper on the Menominee 
> river, All thé news all the time wl 
—local, state and national, Phone 14 
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A THREE-COLUMN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT, 


’ 


“Wuat You Want Just WHEN You Want It,” is made 
a very striking title, printed in dark inks and folded to the 
outside, in a uniquely arranged advertisement of the Richard- 
son Press, New York. The following paragraphs make up a 
part of the matter in this attractive circular: 


The difference between Advertising Printing and the 
ordinary commercial kind? Advertising printing convinces 
people that your house is the house to trade with; the other 
kind merely acquaints them with the fact that you, among 
others, exist. 

Some Booklets create the impression that life is too short 
to wade through them. 

Ours Don't because we make them look inviting — and if 
our own writers prepare them they are inviting from cover 
to cover. 

Some Writers think their work is done when they crowd 
in all the facts and get the prices and quantities right. 

Ours Don’t. They think that style may answer for the 
old, steady customer; but not for the new man, whose busi- 
ness you are angling for. We'll undertake to prepare a 
fascinating booklet for you that will convert the observer 
into a reader. 


A BLOTTER by the Gray Printing Company, Fostoria, Ohio, 
has a very amusing half-tone of children and chickens emerg- 
ing from Easter eggs, with an advertisement treating of press 
of business and beginning, “ We have not ‘ peeped’ in the line 
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of advertising for several months.” It is good as well as 
timely. 

A PACKAGE of specimens received from Albert B. King & 
Co., New York, includes several things of interest. One is 
a certificate, illustrating a class of work they do and stating 
that “the holder....is entitled to obtain favorable prices.... 
as well as the best of service, upon presentation, properly 
endorsed. In Witness Whereof,” their signature. Another is 


a mail-card with half-tones of “Liberty” and Brooklyn 
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A BLOTTER. 


Colors, red, brown and yellow. 


Bridge on the address side, and a talk on “ Burning Thoughts ” 
(title printed with shading of red, rubbed for flame effect), 
illustrated by a tramp on a coal train “laying in coal,” the 
application being that “In the fierce competition to seize and 
hold public attention...a catchy picture or phrase will attract 
more notice than display type or simple brag.” A third is 
an imitation hand-written letter that really deceives. Finally 
there is a blotter which offers their facilities for both printing 
that is “novel and striking, yet tasteful,” and also printing of 
“the ordinary kind.” In this I. think there is a mistake, 
because of the deep-seated impression that a man can not 
serve two masters. Careful reading shows the reason for 
their claim, yet some will not go far enough and will balk at 
“We do fine printing, but ——.” 





THE TRAMP PRINTER. 


He used to call around and borrow 
A dollar; 
There was grime and printers’ ink upon 
His collar; 
At times he used to get quite drunk — 
They said it was 
To indicate his strong contempt for 
Editors; 
He used to eat tobacco at his case 
And, what is more, 
He spat quite freely anywhere 
Upon the floor; 
I haven’t seen him since the latter 
"80s. 
The foreman couldn’t even tell you 
What his state is; 
Perhaps he’s gone the way of all the earth — 
Mayhap to jail; 
But if he ever shows up here again 
He will not fail 
To have on that same 
Collar 
And strike you for the 
Dollar; 
And he doesn’t get it 
From me. 
Not this time! 
See? 
—Portland Oregonian. 





NO OFFICE CAN AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT. 


In our opinion no office, small or large, can afford to do 
without THE INLAND Printer.—L. O. & W. L. Nelson, Weekly 
Eagle, Bunceton, Missouri. 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers, 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. ; 

ELEctroTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizin 
—The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming an 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. : 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descri 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a rr list of unexpired patents — to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue an name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

First ELectrotyPpinc PLAnt in Mexico.—An order has been 
recently placed with the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 
for the first electrotyping plant to be installed in Mexico. It 
is on a large scale, with one hydraulic and one toggle-power 
molding press, nickel-facing tank and other machinery in the 
necessary proportion to turn out work on a large scale. The 
firm has also furnished an outfit for the new daily paper, the 
Manila Cablenews, soon to appear in Manila, P. I. 

A New Macuine For MAKING CurvED STEREOTYPES.—The 
“Autoplate” is to have a rival in the stereotyping machine 
just invented and patented by Mr. Charles E. Hopkins, of 
Worcester, Mass. It is a hand machine for curved plates and 
is expected to reduce the cost of stereotyping from twenty-five 
to forty per cent. Better plates than can be obtained by exist- 
ing methods are promised. The metal is poured automatic- 
ally and enters the box at the bottom. The F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company, of New York and Chicago, has acquired 
an interest in this patent and will manufacture the machine. 
An exhibition machine will be ready in a few weeks. 

Mats WRINKLE UNDER THE ROLier.— G. E. K. says that he 
has lately put in a roller machine in the stereotype depart- 
ment of his paper, and wants to know what makes the mats 
wrinkle under the roller. Every mat does not wrinkle, but 
some do. Answer.—The machine is so constructed that the 
travel of the surface of the roller is the same speed as the bed. 
Adding the blanket to the roller increased its circumference 
and caused the blanket to crawl and with it the mat. To over- 
come this fault some stereotypers use a double thickness of 
blanket, as it is found that the upper blanket only will crawl, 
the lower one remaining stationary. Usually the wrinkling 
occurs when the chase is a little higher than the type, the mat 
seeming to crawl on the chase while held by the type. When 
the chase is a little lower than the type the trouble does not 
often occur. 

NICKEL-PLATING SoLuTIon.— O. C. F., of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
writes: “In a number of THE INLAND PRINTER published 
within the past year, I believe, the formula for a nickel solu- 
tion for nickel-facing electros when printing in red, was pub- 
lished, but I have not been able to find it. Will it be asking 
too much to either mail the formula or give the date of the 
issue in which it was published? I would also like to know the 
effect of heat on the solution, heat about as that of molten 
stereotype metal?” Answer.—The usual formula for nickel- 
plating solution is three-fourths of a pound of nickel ammo- 
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nium sulphate to each gallon of water. For depositing nickel 
directly on the wax mold, the solution should be somewhat 
less dense, say one-half pound of the salts to the gallon of 
water. The sulphate should be dissolved in hot water, but 
should be allowed to cool before using. The solution should 
be kept in a neutral condition, that is, neither acid nor alkaline. 
It may be tested with red and blue litmus paper, which should 
be kept on hand for that purpose. A strip of blue litmus 
paper will be turned red when immersed in the bath if the 
solution is acid, and red paper will be turned blue by an alka- 
line solution. The addition of ammonium sulphate will cor- 
rect the fault if the solution be too acid, and the addition of 
nickel sulphate will neutralize the alkali if the opposite condi- 
tion prevails. Printing-plates which are to be nickeled must 
be perfectly clean. They should be scrubbed with hot lye or 
brushed with lime paste and then rinsed in running water, 
after which they should be immediately suspended in the bath. 
On no account must they be allowed to dry or be touched with 
the hands. Nickel will adhere only to absolutely clean sur- 
faces. Up to a reasonable limit, the effect of heat on deposit- 
ing solutions is to increase their conductivity or decrease their 
resistance. This limit, however, is in most cases under 100° 
Fahr. It would be manifestly impossible to heat a solution up 
to the temperature of molten metal, as it would rapidly dis- 
appear in vapor at 212 degrees, while 600 degrees or more is 
required to melt stereotype metal. 

TROUBLES IN ELECTROTYPING.—“ Electrotyper ” sends to THE 
INLAND Printer the following “tale of woe,” for the benefit of 
the craft: “I have been having trouble galore this past week, 
and, feeling in need of sympathy and desiring also to benefit 
my fellows in the craft, I write the story of my trouble and its 
remedy. The former is an old story, the latter is new — to me. 
About a week ago our foreman discovered some ‘soft face’ 
type in a hurry job. He immediately interviewed the caster, 
who solemnly asserted that he had taken special pains with 
the job in question and that the trouble must be with the 
metal. The foreman made the next few casts himself, with 
the result that the work came out worse instead of better, and 
from that time on for a week, we had hardly a perfect job. 
The battery man said the fault was with the tin-foil, and we 
secured samples of all the tin-foil in the market, but the plates 
were still ‘rotten.’ The foreman was sure that the soldering 
acid was too weak, and instructed the caster to use it full 
strength; still there was no change in the result. Then the 
molder said that the acid was too strong; that it should be 
diluted with four parts water and a little ammonia added. We 
were glad to learn this fact and sent out for a bottle of ammo- 
nia forthwith, but the plates were no better than before. Then 
we made it ‘half-and-half’ and added a little sal ammoniac. 
Having exhausted the ideas of the force, we consulted outside 
experts. One of them said we were using the metal too hot, 
and another was sure it was too cold. Others recommended 
all the various experiments which we had already tried. 
Finally we heard of a new cure. An old-timer suggested that 
the fault was in the depositing solution. We couldn’t just see 
how the depositing solution would affect the casting, but, 
having tried everything else without avail, we determined to 
make up a new solution as a last resort. We were surprised 
to find that all our trouble disappeared from the moment the 
new solution was in working order. The old solution had been 
in use about eight months and registered about 22 degrees 
by the hydrometer. The new solution was made about 16 
degrees with blue stone, with 214 degrees of acid added. I 
don’t know now why the new solution works better than the 
old one, but it certainly put a stop to our troubles. If my 
experience will help a brother electrotyper out of a similar 
difficulty, I shall be paid for my trouble in writing this letter.” 

PATENTS. 


A combination block or base for electrotypes or stereotypes 
is the subject of patent No. 695,977, by S. M. Weatherly, of 
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New York. It has four corner pieces, separated by cross strips, 
and clamps to hold the plates. 

A machine for preparing paper for stereotype matrices has 
been patented as No. 695,239, by Robert M. Severs, of New 
York. He employs moving webs of paper, pressure rollers 
and an adhesive. 

A stereotype plateholder, consisting of rings and screw- 
clamps that may be adjusted to any position within certain 
limits, has been patented by S. G. Yundt and William T. 
Nolan, of Milwaukee, as No. 694,905. 





APPOINTMENT OF HUNTER BRADFORD. 

The general management of the sales department of Gold- 
ing & Co. has been assumed by Hunter Bradford, Jr., his 
appointment having taken effect on April 24. Mr. Bradford’s 
headquarters will be at the home office, 183 Fort Hill square, 
Boston, but he will also superintend the branches in New 





HUNTER BRADFORD, 


Manager, Sales Department, Golding & Co. 


York, Philadelphia and Chicago. Mr. Bradford was born in 
1871 in New York State, received his education in Canada, and 
afterward learned his trade in the Central West. He is a 
printer by inclination and by heredity, his ancestors for a long 
way back having been engaged in that line of work. In addi- 
tion to working as a printer and newspaper writer in some 
of the larger cities east of the Mississippi, Mr. Bradford has 
been in business for himself, in connection with his father, at 
Indianapolis, Indiana. His first connection with the supply 
business was when he assumed charge of the advertising 
department of Golding & Co., in Boston, in the fall of 1808. 
He remained there for some two years and a half, and then 
accepted a position with F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 
New York, leaving this firm to take the position he now occu- 
pies. Mr. Bradford is thoroughly familiar with the Golding 
output, and it was by his efforts that the present successful 
method of advertising Golding wares was first instituted. He 
knows the trade conditions all over the country, and proposes 
to keep in thorough touch with every section. The accom- 
panying portrait is a good likeness of the gentleman. 





THE CARE OF ELECTROTYPES. 


The benzine brush should be used upon electrotypes imme- 
diately after working, otherwise the ink which remains in the 
fine lines may generate acids and destroy the plate. It is a 
good plan to clean the plate a second time with pure lubri- 
cating or petroleum oil. If the ink has been allowed to dry 
on the lines it may be necessary to use creosote, and then 
additionally treat the plate in the manner recommended above. 
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BY JAMES HIBBEN. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


Printers are frequently compelled to accept promissory 
notes in settlement. Sometimes, although the promise is “ I,” 
the note is signed by two or more. 


ConTRACT WHEN THE Worp “I” Is Usep.—At other times 
the paper is endorsed in blank, and again with a contract of 
guaranty. What are the rights of the holder and liability of 
those whose names appear as indicated above? If the note 
reads “I promise to pay, etc.,” and has more than one signa- 
ture, the law will construe the contract as joint and several; 
but evidence will be admitted to show one was principal and 
the other surety. It is well to remember, therefore, in taking 
paper of this description, the method of execution constitutes 
notice of the possibility of different obligations. If the con- 
tract is that of suretyship, the same defense can be made in an 
action upon the note by the surety as the maker. 


CoNTRACT OF ENDORSEMENT.—The endorser occupies a dual 
position. In some States his contract is conditional, in others 
he can be held as guarantor. In the first instance he under- 
takes to pay, if the note upon maturity is presented to the 
maker, demand made for payment, refusal to pay and notice 
of dishonor given him. Nor will the fact that the maker was 
insolvent and the endorser knew it, waive necessity of demand 
for payment upon the maker and notice of such demand and 
dishonor to the indorser. As guarantor his obligation is com- 
plete and absolute, and he agrees to pay in any event. It is 
wise business policy to employ banks to collect commercial 
paper unrestrained by instructions, because such institutions 
are versed in the law of negotiable instruments and take neces- 
sary precautions to fix liability. 


Maturity oF Paprer.— Usually the time of payment is 
stated in the note. If no time is given, but an event is men- 
tioned, which necessarily must happen, the only contingency 
being the uncertainty of the time of its happening, the day of 
payment is sufficiently definite to constitute a’ valid contract. 


EXTENSION OF TIME OF PAYMENT.—According to the terms 
of the paper, it is due at a specific time. When that day 
arrives, if the parties agree upon an extension, care should be 
taken to make the contract binding not only as between the 
parties, but also in the event of the note passing by purchase 
to a third party after it has been extended. When the exten- 
sion is signed only by the maker of the note (if for example 
it is made payable to order of maker two or more years after 
date and by him endorsed in blank), the present owner, if 
he grants the extension, even if he does not sign it, would be 
bound by his contract so long as he retains possession of the 
note; but should the same be sold or put fraudulently into 
circulation, together with the extension agreement, and such 
agreement does not bear the signature of the owner, the pur- 
chaser will take title to a past due note charged with notice 
of its dishonor. The law is that the maker of paper is not 
authorized to postpone the day of payment. The agreement 
for such postponement must be in writing, signed by the owner 
and maker of the note at the time of extension, in order to 
make such note non-maturing in the hands of a third party 
for value. As one court said, “A party taking a note after 
its maturity receives it subject to all equities existing between 
the former parties to the instrument, whether they are or are 
not apparent on the note. It is dishonored by not being taken 
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up at maturity. It comes to him tainted with suspicion and 
he is put upon his inquiry as to the rights of the former 
holders and the real and not the apparent liability of the 
makers. He takes it precisely as it was held by those from 
whom he acquires title.” But when one becomes the owner 
of past due paper with knowledge of defects existing against 
it, and he purchases said paper from another who became the 
owner before maturity without knowledge of such defects, 
the last purchaser will obtain good title thereto and can 
enforce payment. The reason is he stands in his transferrer’s 
shoes and is invested with the rights of the holder before 
maturity. His title is dependent upon the one from whom 
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it in its entirety, that the acquired skill of a limited number of 
employes ignorant of this feature at the start, was essential 
to its success. Suppose, further, that these men, grown pro- 
ficient, for some reason or other leave this plant and seek 
positions with rival concerns. Will they be permitted to sell 
to their new employer or use in his business the secret obtained 
in the shop they left? There would be no ground for argu- 
ment if, before gaining the knowledge they now endeavor to 
disclose, they had made a specific contract not to divulge trade 
secrets; but in the absence of such contract can they be 
restrained? Necessarily, from the nature of the employment, 
confidential relations existed between the master and _ his 
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ON THE AUX SABLE, 


Near Grand Bend, Ontario. 


he purchased, even if the purchase was made after maturity 
and with knowledge of defects. 
TRADE SECRETS. 

Every business possesses trade secrets, and the printing 
and engraving lines are not exceptions to the rule. The 
secret may be the method of application of certain devices to 
machinery, or the use of appliances under certain conditions. 
If that secret proves advantageous in the result obtained, can 
its divulgence by an employe be prevented? 

Duty or EmpLoye.— Courts have held where a_ person 
invents or discovers and keeps secret a process of manufac- 
ture, whether patentable or not, he has not an exclusive right 
to it as against the public or against those who in good faith 
acquire knowledge of it; but he has a property in it which 
a court of chancery will protect against any one who, in 
violation of contract, undertakes to apply the process to his 
own use or discloses it to third persons. Take, for example, 
the business of photoengraving. Suppose the process, while 
generally comprehended by those conversant with the art, 
is by a certain establishment utilized along different channels, 
producing results unique and valuable. Suppose again this 
method used in one branch of the business but so related to 
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servants. Self or compulsory discharge will not permit them 
to violate the specific secrets we are discussing, to the detriment 
of their former employer. The very character of the work 
imports confidence in the employe, and the law implies an 
agreement which it will enforce when the rights of the 
employer are threatened with invasion. 

PERSONAL INJURIES. 

If “accidents will happen in the best regulated families,” 
proving the pertinency of the saying when domestically applied, 
how much stronger its relevancy in the business family when 
considered in conjunction with a modern equipped plant! Vast 
enterprises, employing intricate machinery, requiring skilled 
knowledge, steady nerves, and aptitude upon the part of the 
operator, meet with problems of possible personal injuries upon 
the threshold of their career. How to minimize danger, obvi- 
ate carelessness and avoid litigation, are questions demand- 
ing more than ordinary attention. Strive as one may to over- 
come the inevitable when power and mechanical appliances 
are utilized, sooner or later an accident occurs. ‘There are 
two main features to be investigated in every personal injury. 
First, the facts; second, the law. Examination of the place 
where it occurred, the machinery or device causing it, method 
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of operation by the one injured and statements of witnesses, 


carefully conducted, and written reports made, 
tabulated and preserved. With such data an intelligent opin- 


ion can be formed as to liability. 


should be 


LecaL Dutirs.—A brief summary of the obligation the law 
imposes upon employer and employe when attempting to apply 
the same to the facts growing out of personal injuries will 
serve as an index to the situation. 

Duty or MAster.— First, to use ordinary and reasonable 
care; second, to provide reasonably safe place for work; 
third, to provide safe machinery and appliances; fourth, 
inspect and repair place of work, machinery and appliances; 
fifth, to provide sufficient force for work; sixth, to disclose 
of defects and dangers not patent to persons of 
seventh, to instruct employe; eighth, to 


knowledge 
ordinary intelligence ; 
adopt and enforce rules. 

ASSUMPTION OF SERVANT.— When a person contracts for 
he assumes all risks of hazard ordinarily and usually 
incident to a business, except defects of which he has no 
knowledge. He does not assume, however, the risk arising 
from the negligence of the master, or of one whom the master 
intrusts with the superintendence of his work. 


hire 


Duty oF ServAnt.—It is incumbent upon the servant to 
injury to himself while in the performance of his 
duties. It sometimes happens that both master and servant 
have been equally negligent. If the injury was occasioned 
by the improper conduct of the master, the servant can recover 
notwithstanding his own negligence. If, however, he con- 
tributed to the injury because of lack of ordinary care and 
caution, he can not recover; his negligence must be the prox- 
imate cause of the injury, otherwise he can not maintain his 
action. Within this outline of the reciprocal obligations of 
master and servant are numerous phases of the same propo- 
sition which would have no place in the present article. As 
hinted above, when an accident occurs, gather the facts sys- 
and immediately submit them to trusted legal 
advisers. Anticipate trouble by early and thorough prepa- 
ration and in many instances litigation can be avoided. 


avoid 


tematically 


HOW FAR DOES CONSENT TO USE COPYRIGHTED PICTURE EXTEND? 


X. Y. propounds the following: “A trade journal having 
obtained the consent of the owner of a copyrighted picture 
same as an illustration for its title-page for a 
certain month, is willing that another trade journal should 
use said picture but not for the same purpose. Has such trade 
journal authority to consent?” Answer— No; when the 
owner of the picture granted reproduction, such privilege was 
limited. The licensee had no power to enlarge the right and 
extend such privilege to another. The proprietor consented 
to the use of his picture for a specific purpose and a particular 
issue of a trade journal. The fact said picture was to appear 
upon the title-page and not as part of the contents may have 
been the inducing cause for consenting to the grant. If pro- 
prietors of copyrighted pictures, after permitting reproduction, 
as in the above for a definite object, were to be con- 
sidered as having parted with the right to reproduce not only 
to the first person obtaining consent but also to all to whom 
the licensee might see fit to convey, then indeed would it be 
deprivation of property without compensation and enjoyment 
The facts would not warrant such a con- 


to use the 


case, 


Without permission. 
struction of the law. 


EMBOSSING ON JOB PRESSES. 

How to do a good job of embossing on an ordinary job 
press has been a problem with many a printer. The pamphlet, 
“A Practical Guide to Embossing,” a new edition of which has 
just been issued by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, 
gives all the information needed to successfully turn out such 
The price is 75 cents, postpaid. 
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BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEsST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern LETTERPRESS Desicns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PracTICAL PrintER.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
mation for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth, $1. 

Book or DesicNs From Type.— By Ed S. Ralph. A collection of 
up-to-date samples of composition, which every compositor who aims to 
do modern work should have. 50 cents. 

ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

ConTEsts IN TyPoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison 2nd study. 25 cents. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to ‘“* making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Mopern Type Dispray.—The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty u 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should possess. Size 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


C. A. Brewton, Washington, D. C.—The Bromley card is a 
good one. 

Smwney A. Situ, Gonzales, Texas.—Your March blotter 
deserves praise. 

L. P. BartLe, Cresco, Iowa.— Stationery specimens excel- 
lent in all respects. 

J. S. Apams, Lowell, Michigan.— Specimens neat, but not 
out of the ordinary. 

R. A. CAROTHERS, 
Your ideas are good. 


Stanton, Michigan.— Blotter all right. 


GrorGeE Hanson, Kingston, Ontario.—Your blotter is all 
right. The design is good: 

Hat MarcHpanks, Ennis, Texas.—Your work, as usual, is 
of a very pleasing character. 

E. W. Jose, Little Rock, Arkansas.—Work neat, 
fully displayed and creditable. 

J. E. Cormican, St. Paul, Minnesota.— Label forcefully dis- 
played. We have no criticism. 


force- 


Hersert R. Situ, Easton, Pennsylvania.— Specimens 
worthy of praise. No criticism. 

Hatsey R. Watson, Lewistown, Montane.— Blotter good 
as to design and quite attractive. 

D. M. Gorpon, Nashville, Tennessee—Your specimens are 
very good. We see nothing to criticize. 

Wut A. Axssott, Flemington, New Jersey.—As to design 
and composition, your work is excellent. 

W. G. Wixxes, Biloxi, Mississippi.— Bill-head good as to 
design, but the color scheme is not good. 

Davis & STEELE, Rochester, New York.— Specimens well 
displayed and deserve favorable mention. 

J. A. McEwen, West Union, Iowa.—Taken as a whole, 
your stationery specimens are well designed and neat. About 








the only fault we see is in the margins. Give plenty of white 
margin, especially on note-heads. 


Folder and letter- 





LENNIS BRANNON, Talladega, Alabama. 
head of more than ordinary artistic merit. 

E. W. Jounston, Jr., Bridgeburg, Ontario.—Your work 
deserves praise. It is certainly excellent. 

CuHartes A. Farmer, Salem, Ohio.— Envelope-corner and 
letter-head good as to design and very neat. 

Joun J. Emerick, Richmond, Virginia—We have nothing 
but words of praise for your desk-calendar ads. 

H. R. Lanpis, Rock Creek, Ohio.—We see nothing to criti- 
cize in your specimens. The work is quite good. 

James ScHoonover, Aurora, Nebraska.— Stationery speci- 
mens excellent as to design and correctly displayed. 

H. V. Ruter, Stillwater, Minnesota.— Stationery speci- 
mens reflect credit for neat designs and good display. 
Cambridge, Ohio.—Your customer 
Certainly his design is up to 


Cuartes S. Hype, 
should have been a printer. 
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The only just criticism is on the 


We agree with you, however. 
ornament, and that is a small matter. 
As C. 


cover-design modern and very attractive. 


consider 


We 


Stationery specimens 


Brices, Louisville, Kentucky. your 


excellent. 
THE WIHeEGNER PREss, 
have nothing but words of praise for your excellent typo- 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—We 
graphical work. 

Frank A. Byers, Beaumont, Texas.—We fail to find any- 
thing to criticize in your work. ‘The display is forceful and 
the designs good. 

O. G. BratcHer, Maryville, Missouri.— Blotter well dis- 
played and attractive. Decided improvement is evidenced on 
every reset specimen. 

C. L. Litiiston, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—There is no 
question as to the artistic excellence of your work. The type 
designs are well and forcefully displayed, and the color schemes 
and stock combinations most harmonious and attractive. We 
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date. Both headings are very good. It merely amounts to a 
matter of personal preference as to which is best. 

C. M. Braprorp, Winsted, Connecticut—Work neat and 
quite well designed. Color scheme on your card not good. 

L. P. Howerton, Wagoner, Indian Territory.—Your sta- 
tionery specimens are well designed and good as to display. 

Epwarps & Broucuton, Raleigh, North Carolina.—Your 
specimens are well designed and very neat typographically. 

Perry A. Witey, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—Ad. compo- 
sition excellent. It is above the average. Cover-design good. 

Au J. Stmmer, Minneapolis, Minnesota——We see nothing 
to criticize in your work. It is neat and quite well displayed. 

BeasLtey & Lassetter, Abilene, Texas.— Specimens up to 
date as to design. Typographic display and presswork excel- 
lent. 

CuHartes R. Arnoip, Grenoble, Pennsylvania.— Envelope 
corners and letter-heads reflect credit for their general artistic 
tone. 

D. Gustarson, Red Wing, Minnesota.— Every one of your 
stationery specimens deserves especial commendation. As 
regards your personal stationery the criticisms by the various 
persons making same are no more than could be expected. 





reproduce two of your cover-designs, specimens Nos. 1 and 2. 
No. I was in three printings, on a medium gray cover. The top 
and bottom panels were printed with medium green back- 
ground, the inside rules and ornament were in gold, and the 
balance in black. 

Hersert Bicces, El Paso, Texas.— Letter-head effectively 
dispiayed and neat typographically. This does not apply to 
the presswork, which is poor. 
3ARRINGER, Charlotte, North Carolina.— Cer- 
We reproduce one of your 


Osmonp L. 
tainly your specimens are artistic. 
cover-designs, specimen No. 3. 

ARTHUR T. CHASE, Worcester, Massachusetts.—Your cover 
specimens are especially well designed, artistic and attractive. 
Other specimens deserve praise. 

E. C. Nevin, Laurel, Nebraska. 
to design and very well displayed. 
the Holt Brothers envelope card. 

Harry W. WIGCLE, 
zines are quite creditable. 
and we think them praiseworthy. 


Specimens up to date as 
Too much letter-spacing on 





3attle Creek, Michigan.—Your maga- 
They are better than the average, 


Howarp M. Deminc, Winsted, Connecticut.—The class of 
work you propose doing should determine the style of type 
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best suited to your needs. Certainly your work is very good. 
considering your experience, and you have every reason to be 
proud of your progress. 

L. A. Hupparp, Climax, Michigan.—All things considered, 
your work is creditable. The designs are good and the whiting 
out and display correct in the main. 

C. Coteman Ruame, Birmingham, Alabama.— Certainly 
Mr. Peddinghaus’ idea of an effective mailing card is good. 


We reproduce it, specimen No. 4. These attractive baby pic- 




















tures should prove a fine advertisement of Mr. Peddinghaus’ 
ability as a “ baby’s” photographer. 

Irancts Hoac, Sayville, New York.—The specimens you 
send for criticism show that your workmen are studious and 
know how to do a nice job of printing. 

J. WINKLER, Chicago, Hlinois.—The composition on your 
title-page is certainly to be commended for its artistic merit. 
It is most attractive and praiseworthy. 

FRANK B. Covincton, Seattle, Washington.—Taken as ‘a 
whole, your work is neat and quite creditable. It 1s a mis- 
take to ‘send sO Many specimens at one time. 

IE. C. Srarrorp, Caro, Michigan.—Your stationery speci- 
mens are especially deserving of praise for their neatness and 
general artistic tone. Cover-design excellent. 

\W. M. Cowarp, South Byron, New York.— Considering 
your experience, you have every reason to feel gratified at the 
progress you have made. The work is good. 

Cuaries P. Downs, Silver City, New Mexico.—The Young 
bill-head, as reset by you, shows a vast improvement over the 
reprint copy. We are sorry that the specimens were not 


printed in black ink, as we would like to reproduce them. 
Your specimen is correctly displayed in every respect. 

SItweLt Prescott, Cleburne, Texas.—Your Leary state- 
ment-heading was not received in time to be reproduced with 
the balance of the headings. It is quite creditable. 

T. T. Merritt, Laurel, Mississippi— Both of the Bonner 
headings are good. We believe in giving customers what they 
want, even though we are not of their way of thinking. 

Cuartes H. Goopricu, Monroe, Michigan.—The program 
you speak of is not a credit to the printer. Your stationery 
specimens are especially creditable, and very attractive. 

McCorevuopaLe, Lotus Press, Dundee, Scotland.—Your 
present parcel of specimens is rather better than those pre- 
viously sent. We consider the specimens exceptionally good. 

THAppeus S. WaALLING, Freehold, New Jersey.—Your pres- 
ent specimens are unique and attractive. You certainly deserve 
unstinted praise for the progress you have made in your work. 

THe Van Dyke Press, Oneonta, New York.— Stock cer- 
tificate very good. Blotter not creditable. You have employed 
too large type faces for the secondary reading matter or dis- 
play portions. 

W. FF. Lenuart, Cassville, Missouri—Your work shows 
that you are studious. Learn to analyze your work as well as 
that of others. Study hard and apply yourself. Success is 
sure to follow. 

RicHarp N. McArtruvur, Atlanta, Georgia —We are very 
sorry that your excellent design for the Leary statement- 
heading did not reach us in time to be reproduced with the 
other specimens. 

Wise & ConetLy, Cleveland, Ohio.—Viewed collectively, 
your specimens deserve credit. It is a mistake to send so 
many specimens at one time, because we can not do you jus- 
tice on all of them. 

Witt SKINNER, Vernon, British Columbia.—Your No. 2 
Cold Stream Hotel letter-head is not so good as the No. 1. 
Your last effort shows a marked improvement. The News 
heading is quite attractive, and the color scheme good. 

B. E. Nosre, Sioux Falls, South Dakota—We really see 
nothing to criticize in your work. However, you should send 
one or two specimens at a time. If in doubt as to anything, 
ask questions, and, if we are able, we will gladly answer them. 

Gem PrtintING Company, Natchez, Mississippi.— Blotters 
quite well displayed, but they would present a far better appear- 
ance and do you more good if additional care was exercised 
in the pressroom. The colorwork says, very loudly, “ dirty 
presses.” 

Herpert C. N. Rockwetr, Lincoln, Illinois—The Lin- 
colnian is a creditable publication, all things considered. 
However, it could be improved upon, especially in the press- 
work. ‘The composition is good. Folder and envelope cor- 
ners very neat and attractive. 

Mites W. Dean, Island Pond, Vermont.—We do not fancy 
the background on the Thurston stationery, although we must 
confess that the headings have a better appearance with the 
background than without it. Your ad. composition, while 
good in the main, is lacking in strength. 

T. T. Vorz, Monett, Missouri—Your Leary statement- 
heading came too late to be reproduced with the balance of 
the specimens. One thing, however — we see that you have 
given the most strength to the business engaged in. ‘The firm 
name, on work of this class, should always have the most 
prominence. 

Harotp VAN Trump, business manager of the Rochester 
(Ind.) Sentinel, <:°* out a very attractive and unique St. Pat- 
rick’s Day ann ‘ment in the form of a large envelope slip. 
The background vas of green Princess cover-stock. On this 
was mounted a w’ .te slip printed in green, and to this was 








attached, by means of a green ribbon, a miniature clay pipe. 
It made an announcement calculated to bring returns, and one 
which would be preserved. 

Epwarp W. Srtutes, Spokane, Washington.— Of course it 
pays to study. No business can be successful without studying 
its requirements. 
efforts are directed by serious thought and study. 
have always felt, is what you have done in your individual 


Neither can individual effort pay unless the 
This, we 
case. We congratulate you upon your success, and we com- 
mend your work. 

Fred Merton, South McAlester, Indian Territory.—The 
Muller-Barrett letter-head would have been better had you not 
letter-spaced the main display line, and employed lower-case 


5. MULLER 4. J. BARRETE 


MULLER-BARRETT MUSIC COMPANY, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


TUNING AND REPAIRING 
South McAlester, Ind. Ter., , 190 
No, 5. 


of the De Vinne for the second display line. It is a mistake 
to take up all of the measure with display lines. 


A small letter, with plenty of white space 


Give plenty 
of white space. 
around it, will show up to better advantage than a large dis- 


play line with a meager amount of white. Now this criticism 














_MULLER-BARRETT MUSIC COMPANY 
| a | PIANOS, ORGANS, MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
South McAlester, Ind. Ter., . 190 


No. 6. 


applies to the heading chosen by your customer, and not to 
the one which was your choice. We reproduce both specimens. 
No. 5 was the customer’s choice, and No. 6 shows the job as 
first submitted to the customer. Your other specimens are 
excellent as to design, and attractive. 

E. H. Leonarp, Oshkosh, Wisconsin.— It is rather a hard 
problem to criticize the numerous specimens sent by you for 
that purpose. While the designs are good, yet the work in 
general lacks snap and character. These remarks are made in 
the kindest spirit. If you would get a copy of “ Modern Type 
Display,” published by The Inland Printer Company, we 
believe you would get many ideas from it. 

E. G. Bates, Albert Lea, Minnesotaa—We reproduce the 
Rusfeldt card, specimen No. 7. This card is especially rec- 
ommended for consideration on account of the resourcefulness 
of the compositor. It appears to us that the compositor made 
his design by using type quads from the Inland Type Foundry. 
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Yards at ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
—t———and WRENSHALL, MINN. 
ED CS ee CR 
No. 7. 
Certainly it is an ingenious bit of work. Your book contains 
some clever pieces of composition, especially commended for 
their neatness and simplicity. For convenience we have num- 
bered the cards upon which you wish an opinion, in the order 
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in which they appear in the book. They are classed by us as 
No. 1, No. 4, No. 6, No. 5, No. 2, No. 3. 

Canada.—Your No. 1 
specimen deserves praise for its classic tone and neat display. 
The No. 2 


certainly a “back number.” 


follows: 


S. Truman, Hamilton, title-page 
specimen, which was your customer's choice, is 
However, we always believe in 
pleasing the customer. Therefore we say, give your customers 
what they want, or they will go where they can get it. 





FIFTY YEARS A PRINTER. 

We have pleasure in presenting a likeness of Mr. Franz 
Gindele, one of Chicago’s well-known printers, who cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his connection with the print- 
On that day the employes of 


ing business on March 25 last. 











FRANZ GINDELE, 


the Central Printing & Engraving Company, of which Mr. 
Gindele is treasurer, presented Mr. Gindele with a number of 
substantial tokens of their esteem, and he received the hearty 
congratulations of many of his friends. 

Mr. Gindele was born in Kissingen, Germany, January 23, 
1839, and came with his parents to the United States in 1850. 
He became an apprentice in the office of the Visconsin Banner, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Six months later his parents moved 
to Chicago and the young lad continued his apprenticeship in 
the office of the J/Ilinois Staats Zeitung. He worked in this 
office for many years, both as a journeyman and as foreman. 
In 1869 Mr. Gindele started a job printing-office of his own, 
doing work in all the modern languages, his office being 
destroyed in the great Chicago fire of 1871. After the fire 
he started again and was in business for about fifteen years, 
but reverses compelled him to give up the business. It is now 
incorporated as a stock company called the Central Printing 
& Engraving Company. 

Mr. Gindele has many friends among the printers, both 
employers and employes. He has been very active in the 
Chicago Typothetz, and has attended a number of the annual 
meetings of the organization. For sixteen years the Chicago 
Typothetz has elected him as its treasurer. He is still in good 
health and attends to the active duties of business every day, 
which, it is hoped, will continue for many years to come. 





i 
| 
| 
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Queries & Answers 


























BY W. J. KELLY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to W. J. Kelly, 762A Greene avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The names and addresses of correspondents must be given, not 
necessarily for publication, but merely to identify them if occasion 
should arise. No letters will be answered by mail which properly 
belong to this department. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Coror Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 — now 
reduced to $10. 

Makinc Reapy on Jos Presses.—aA practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘‘ The Color 
Printer.” A book of great ‘ane to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

Tue THeory oF Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. <A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

Practica Guipe To Emsosstnc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuire’s Mutricotor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 


cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 

Lrkety A Secret.—J. H. P., of Stoneham, Massachusetts, 
in writing, says: “ Will you kindly inform me through press- 
room department of THE INLAND PrinTeER how the work of 
embossing fancy window cards is done whereby the lettering 
or design is not printed with ink, but in some manner a cov- 
ering of paper or aluminum is inserted at the time of emboss- 
ing and is held in place, making a brilliant surface? Such 
work is done by Price Brothers, 309 East Twenty-second street, 
New York.” Answer—We are not cognizant of having seen 
any of the cards alluded to. If the work is out of the ordinary 


methods, it is probably a secret one. 


Wuicu 2— Carppoarp or INK?—F, A. J., of Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, writes: “I send you samples of a job that has 
given trouble. Will you kindly tell me where the cause of 
the trouble lies? The ink prints fairly well on one side of 
the cardboard; but on the other side it is like a greasy gray. 
Four different kinds of ink were tried, but with the same 
results. If the trouble was in the coating of the cardboard 
(as I think), what kind of coating is it? And if the ink is at 
fault, please give remedy.” Answer—The cardboard is a 
cheap grade of pasted stock, and is generally coated with old 
or inferior material. The-.old, or decomposed coating, will 
pull off more easily than when coated with fresh material. 
To meet these emergencies, you have tried to produce a 
deep black print by employing fit and unfit inks. Had you 
selected a good grade of half-tone black and added a few 
drops of dammar varnish to it, you might have harmonized 
matters. If. it proved too strong, a small bit of vaseline 
would have helped to break the tack of the ink. Procure a 
copy of “Presswork”; it will aid you in many ways to 
acquire a better knowledge of pressroom mysteries. 

Cotpy’s DEvICE FoR COLLECTING AND CONVEYING ELEcTRIc- 
iry.—J. F. A., of St. Paul, Minnesota, writes us as follows: 
“Tam much interested in all that pertains to methods of dis- 
pelling electricity in the pressroom. I read of Mr. Arthur 
E. E. Starkey’s device, as published in this department in the 


March number, and am considering the advisability of having 
four made for use. Previous to doing so, however, I want to 
know what you think of the method adopted by Mr. C. H. 
Colby, of Iowa, for collecting and conveying electricity from 
the feedboard of a printing-press.”” Answer—Up to present 
writing, we are not sufficiently informed about Mr. Colby’s 
device for accomplishing his claim, which has been patented 
but a short time ago. From data appearing under patent No. 
687.711, we understand that “he places a triangular metal 
frame above the pile of paper, so that depending brushes 
touch the top sheets and draw off the electricity as the sheets 
are fed away.” It is evident from the number of persons inter- 
ested in methods of overcoming the annoyances of electricity 
in paper while in course of printing that this will yet be 


successiul. 


Wants to Print on CELLULoID.—W. H. B., of Baltimore, 
Maryland, writes: “ Will you kindly give me the process of 
printing on celluloid in the coming issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, as I have an opportunity of securing an order in 
that line. Tell me if special ink is used, and if so, by whom 
it is made.” Answer.—This question has been answered sev- 
eral times in previous numbers. Printing on celluloid is done 
in a similar manner to fine card printing — the make-ready and 
ink forming the chief detail. Begin by evening up to uniform 
height all portions of the form, whether of type, electro or 
engraving. This is done by underlaying the form. The 
tympan to test this by should be a hard one. After this has 
been accomplished and a few impressions taken from the 
made-ready form, a couple of sheets of the hard paper should 
be removed from the tympan and about three or tour sheets 
of soft paper inserted in their place. The guides may now 
be fixed, the best being quads securely fastened down with 
strips of strong paper and fish glue. Inks should be of intense 
depth of color, short in grain and varnish strength, with 
sufficient superior driers to keep the ink from “crawling” or 
rubbing off. Inkmakers make a specialty of inks for cellu- 
loid printing, which can be ascertained by correspondence 
with any of those advertised in these pages. 


How THE Frostep EFFect oN Our FEesruARY NUMBER Was 
Done.— Mr. A. M. Wagner, of Norfolk, Virginia, desires 
light on how the printed frost effect was done on the February 
issue of THE INLAND Printer. He writes: “ For the benefit 
of the readers of your department, I suggest that you give a 
description, if possible, of how the frosted effect was obtained 
on the cover of the February Printer. Ever since I first saw 
and admired it, I have wondered how it was done, and 
thought up several ideas of my own as to how it might have 
been done; and now I wish to see as to how near or far 
my idea is from the method employed. Would be obliged to 
see some reference to this in your department in the near 
future.” Answer.—The frosted effect alluded to was pro- 
duced through the use of printers’ white size and ground 
mica. While the effect produced on the cover by their use 
was not only pleasing and odd. it was also heightened to a 
natural and artistic state by reason of the suitability of the 
cover-stock. Printing in dry colors, by which is meant first 
printing an impression of the form in size ink and then dust- 
ing on and shaking off the color powder was quite popular 
some years ago. Such articles as smalts (colored sand), frost- 
ing (ground flake glass), flock velvet (ground paper pulp), 
crystals, figured paper, etc., in addition to dry colors, were in 
much demand for fancy window signs, railroad show cards 
and the like; of later date mica has taken the place of flaked 
glass. White size is best for transparent colors, such as mica, 
glass, etc., but it must, be used as strong as the stock will 
permit in printing, otherwise the mica or colors will fall off 
by slight handling. In printing off the cover mentioned, 
black may be run first, or white first, as desired. If black is 
first, then follows white, next red, and finally white size over 
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which is dusted on the powdered mica. Of course, separate 
plates were made for each color. Powdered mica in small 
lots can be bought at 50 cents a pound, but when ordered by 
the barrel it may be bought at about 10 cents a pound. 


Trous_e BEecAusE OF Linotypes.—T. F. B., of West Haven, 
Connecticut, says: “ The question I wish you would answer 
through the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER is, How to keep 
the column rules between linotypes from working up and 
cutting through the paper. The paper I have reference to 
is the Saturday Chronicle, the pages of which are 11 by 16 
inches, and have four columns to the page. I have tried every- 
thing I could think of, such as putting thin strips of card- 
board or sandpaper at the foot of the rule, and have in some 
cases glued these to the rule, which I have found the best 
method for the purpose, although not a desirable one. I 
also have trouble with the metal working off its feet. In 
fact, it is a job, taken altogether, that needs constant watch- 
ing, and is rather trying upon the nerves.” Answer.— Con- 
siderable of your trouble arises because of the way the pages 
meet the impression cylinder. If the pages ran the reverse 
way in the form, the rules would hardly work up so much. 
For emergencies, where brass column rules are printed in the 
form with linotype slugs, a special column rule is necessary; 
such a rule is made beveled on the body, so that the thickest 
end is at the bottom and slightly slants to a smaller body at 
the face or top of the rule. As this rule is wedge-shaped 
uniformly, and is wider at the bottom than at the top, it 
permits the regular shape of the slug to fit close up to its 
sides, and thereby hugs the slugs on both sides, from bottom 
to top. This being a mechanical certainty, it may be added 
that there is less likelihood of the slug lines getting off their 
feet, being held as stated. Get a copy of the new edition of 
“ Presswork,” where you will find further information on 
this question. 


Too Stronc ImprESSION ON Epces.—W. O. G., of Fairport, 
New York, has sent us a sheet of his newspaper, printed on 
one side, whereby we may be the better enabled to under- 
stand his complaint, as found in the following: “As a reader 
of THe INLAND PRINTER, we write for advice in regard to our 
press. We are using a drum cylinder, running about 
twelve hundred per hour, with moderately hard packing. This 
press does very satisfactory work, with one exception. We 
enclose a printed sheet of The Mail, showing the trouble we 
complain of. You will notice that where the form first hits 
the cylinder the impression is too heavy —as if the cylinder 
was loose in the journal boxes and had to lift it on the form. 
We notice that on long runs there is considerable wear on the 
edge of the form which first takes the impression. Can you 
suggest any remedy, or help us in this matter? We have 
tried several things, and our pressman has been unable to over- 
come the difficulty.” Answer—We take pleasure in compli- 
menting you on the very neat and workmanlike appearance of 
your paper. It is a credit to country journalism, and we 
commend your opening editorial remark where you say “ The 
Mail believes that a newspaper, like a minister, should be 
respectably dressed. The influence of either is lessened when 
appearing in shabby clothes.” Certainly .a press that will 
print a sheet like the one before us should not be condemned 
for what can easily be practically overcome, and that is the 
“dip” on the gripper end of the printing cylinder. Remedy 
this by slightly raising the bearers on the form bed so as to 
conform with the type in the form. You must adjust the 
cylinder in the journal boxes so that it will uniformly rest on 
the bed bearers all the way and have a snug grip of the 
cylinder and bearers while on the impression. When this 
is assured, build up the tympan smoothly along the gripper 
edge of the cylinder, and avoid overpacking, by which is meant 
too full a tympan. Recollect that a cylinder should be no 
larger in circumference than will mathematically reciprocate 
with the movement of the form bed; to do which it must be 
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hung in the journal boxes precisely to conform thereto, and 
the make-ready and tympaning also conform to the limit of 
space permissible to the height of the cylinder bearers. The 
nature of your packing, “moderately hard,” is correct for 
the kind of presswork. which you aim to turn out; being so, 
defects are more liable to observation than when soft pack- 
ing is used. Finally, we may add that the extra strong impres- 
sion apparent along the gripper end of the sheet is somewhat 
evident in the margins as well as on the leaving-off end of 
the cylinder, which confirms our opinion in what we have 
suggested as a remedy. 

How Successive Recisters oF Printep SHEETS May BE 
ASSURED ON HALF-TONE CoLtorwork.— I. A. N., of Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, in a recent letter, has this to say regarding 
registering half-tone color-printing: “ Having been confronted 
with the same kind of difficulties as those mentioned in the 
article of W. A., of Boston, Massachusetts, headed ‘ Half- 
tones in Two Impressions,’ I herewith give you my method of 
preventing the stock from shrinking, as shrinking seems to 
cause all the trouble of non-register. I cut the stock for a 
job at the last moment, having previously made ready all 
details of the form on the press, and thus be able to start 
printing as soon as the stock has been cut. I use on the work 
smut-sheets that are kept in the room from which the stock 
is taken; my object being to keep the stock and the smut- 
sheets at the same temperature as the stock is in previous to 
being cut to size for the job. In this way I obtained the 
first case of close register. Previous to employing this course, 
the printed work was spread out on the usual drying racks, 
and when it came to printing the next form, the impression 
from this showed a variation of at least 1-32 of an inch larger 
than an impression from the first form. I am particular to 
take back to the stockroom all the printed sheets of the first 
form, providing it is of a different temperature than that of 
the pressroom; because if these differed, the register would 
suffer and be imperfect. I also found that the least change 
in the temperature or in the manner of spreading out the sheets 
on the drying racks produced enough variation in the sheets 
to cause defective register. In following out the little details 
stated I always obtained excellent results. Strange as it may 
seem, I have found that printed stock, even if stored in a 
room of the same temperature as that of the pressroom, if 
spread out as on the regular racks, would vary enough to make 
the register look bad; whereas, if the same had been smut- 
sheeted and piled up to a reasonable height, it would stay in 
register.” 

Writes THAT He Wants Ovr Opinion On His Worx- 
MANSHIP.— H. J. S., of Battle Creek, Michigan, has sent us 
a well-filled envelope of specimens, which are interesting when 
taken in connection with his frank and practical letter. He 
says: “ Please find enclosed in package sent you, samples of 
three-color work done by me on a No. 1 Miehle press. I 
have enclosed three sheets: No. 1, printed in yellow; No. 2, 
yellow and red, and No. 3, yellow, red and blue. This is my 
first attempt at three-color work. I made cut-out overlays 
for each color in black, just as if the cuts were to be printed 
in one color only. I had hard work to make them register, 
because each time I unlocked the form I would move four 
cuts instead of one—the chase had only two bars. I think 
the cuts are poor in the shading. Of course, I was very care- 
ful in making the overlays. To me, there. are cuts in line 
across the sheet that would stand much more of one color 
than others do; however, I dared not favor one cut at the risk 
of hurting the appearancé of others. I would like your 
opinion as to workmanship, and wish you to criticize very 
closely and answer in your department as soon as possible. 
I also enclose you three cut-out overlays, made out of 63-Ib. 
book-paper, and would ask your opinion on these, too. A 
brother pressman says that the cut of ‘Highway near Lake 
Cognac’ can be made to look just as good with a tissue 
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overlay. I say ‘nit. I have enclosed a printed page, show- 
ing the result of the overlays alluded to.” Answer.—The 
workmanship displayed on the large sheets of three-color 
printing is quite creditable, especially when the nature of the 
paper employed for the work is considered, i. e., supersized 
and calendered book. ‘The registering of the colors is also 
much in your favor on such work, It is true that some pic- 
tures among the sixteen pages shown might have been 
improved by more or less color distribution in the color 
schemes; but, withal, there is richness and variety to carry 
out the primitive texts of the different lessons laid down 
for youthful instruction. We think you have erred in show- 
ing too much red on the pictures of the three kittens, the 
milking scene, the sea scene and the shepherd and flock scene; 


Phil. A. Hanigan. Henry J. Hartmann. Geo. W. Crawford. 


lays are pasted, and from these cut away some of the high 
lights. Your method of detail is a little primitive. Get copy 
of “ Presswork”. for the further study of details as they 
apply to the treatment of illustrations. 

Doincs IN PertH, West AustRALIA.— Mr. J. W. Dawson, 
foreman in the /l’est Australian office, in Perth, has sent us 
copies of the publications of that office, which are certainly 
praiseworthy. From a long and personal letter on practical 
matters, we copy the following: “ The following idea may 
be of use to half-tone pressmen who read THE INLAND 
PRINTER. You suggested (in reply to query of mine) the use 
of clean linen rags for drying plates; but as these are not 
always available, cotton rags of all descriptions are used, 
with the result that a certain amount of ‘ fluff’ hangs to the 


William D. Bowers. Randolph Miller. M. J. Gaffney. 


Kemp Younger. H.S. McLeod Henry Jaeger, Chin'n. E. M. Shanklin, Sec’y. Henry Nau, Vice-Chm‘n. William E. Abbott, Treas. James T. McClure, 


Max Wirsing. 


Edward R. Kast. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE, BALTIMORE PRINTING PRESSMEN’S UNION. 


This committee is now making active preparations for the entertainment of delegates and visitors at the fourteenth annual convention of the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, to be held in Baltimore, June 16 to 21. 
The traditional Maryland welcome will be extended to all who attend. 


you might also have improved the dog and kittens picture by 
toning down the blue on the dog’s face. The yellow color 
has been well handled. In most of the establishments doing 
three-color printing, the make-ready of the yellow form aims 
to bring up the cut level and uniform to its face value. Of 
course, there are exceptions to this method, and where much 
of the color has to be lost in the printing to secure better 
results. Relative to the three cut-out overlays sent us, let it 
be said that the one alluded to as not being up to the mark 
of goodness, is not a bad one; but it is not equal to that 
of the other two. This cut is too weak, and lacks natural 
detail. A much stronger treatment of the foliage on both 
sides of the road would have added to the lengthy perspec- 
tive intended by the artist. Indeed, you might have improved 
all of the overlays by utilizing the sheets on which the over- 





sharp points in the high lights every time the plates are 
cleaned; this, in turn, is lifted by the rollers (if they are in 
good condition) and dirty work follows. I find that a twelve- 
inch tacky hand roller is very useful, as by passing it over 
the face of the plates, after rubbing out, it cleans them effec- 
tually, and, of course, saves the inking rollers from getting 
dirty. I hope you will receive the papers I have sent to 
you, and will be pleased to have the work criticized in your 
department.” Answer—It pleases us exceedingly to have 
opportunity to hear from our practical cousins so far away 
from-our shores, and you are one of those whom it does us 
special good to receive tidings from. The parcel of papers 
has been received in nice condition and has been investi- 
gated with much interest indeed. The IVestern Mail, a fifty- 
two-page, five-column weekly, including cover, size of page 
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13 by 19 inches, is a wholesome newspaper, illustrated with 
eight pages of half-tones, printed on specially well finished 
paper. ‘The half-tone pictures are elaborate and serve to 
illustrate the most remarkable events happening in Australian 
colonies. These half-tone illustrations are in themselves 
wonderful, as showing the development of photoengraving and 
printing in that distant country. The size of the cuts run from 
4 by 5 to 8 by 11 inches and thereabouts, the detail of which 
is on a par with that done anywhere for weekly newspapers. 
Accompanying this copy are two beautifully printed supple- 
mental sheets, printed on one side only, which exemplify the 
liberality and business push of the managers of the JVestern 
Mail. Fifteen subjects are illustrated on the two sheets before 
us, the largest of which is 734 by 34% inches, the next in size 
being 4% by 35 inches. The large illustration is a “ Panoramic 
View of Kalgoorlic, the chief city on the Gold Fields”; 
the other illustrates “The ‘Golden Mile, or the ‘ Boulder 


3elt,’ the rich line of mines that have made Kalgoorlic 
and Boulder.” In the limited space at command it is out 
of our power to say more about the doings of the 
Western Mail; but transcending in beauty and execu- 


tion all that has been said, is a copy of the Christmas number 
of that newspaper. This number contains eighty pages and 
cover, printed on supersized and calendered white paper, 
almost every page of which contains sumptuous half-tone 
illustrations of hundreds of subjects. The size of pages is 
the same as the regular weekly edition already alluded to. 
The printing and composition are really excellent and plainly 
denote the quality of skill employed in that establishment. 
We notice that the photographs of a goodly number of the 
illustrations have been made by our correspondent, Mr. J. W. 
Dawson, and are of so practical a kind as to show more than 
usual detail in the engraved plates. Altogether this Christmas 
number is one such as would do credit to any American metro- 
politan newspaper, and serves from this standpoint as a gen- 
eral compliment to all engaged or interested in its production. 
The only fault that we desire to note is the over-whiteness 
and necessary lack of nice detail with which most of the half- 
tones abound. If greater depth of color is imparted to future 
views, both in photography and etching, the excessive white 
light may be advantageously and desirably overcome. Too 
much white light robs half-tones of much essential shading, 
and renders a flatness to pictures anything but natural. How- 
ever, in consideration of so much that is really meritorious, we 
desire to add that the last allusion is meant in a suggestive 
way only. 
PATENTS. 

Thomas M. North, the veteran designer of printing machin- 
ery, is the author of a patent just taken out by the Aluminum 
Plate & Press Company, of Plainfield, New Jersey. It is 
No. 695,414, and covers a device for clamping plates to a 
cylinder. 

The smallest and simplest printing-press that has ever 
attracted the notice of this department is the subject of patent 
No. 696,145, by Charles G. Mortimer, of Brooklyn. It consists 
of a base, bearing an ink-pad on one end, and on the other 
end a hinged lever, upheld by a spring. On the free end of 
the lever is fixed a little box in which may be clamped a line of 
type, as for stamping a name or date. 





THE EVILS OF DUSTY PAPER. 

One of the most troublesome obstacles in the way of good 
cylinder presswork is the fine dust which adheres to some 
grades of book paper, which sifts down upon the form and rol- 
lers from the sheets as they pass through the press. This 
dust mixes with the ink, destroys the suction of the rollers, 
and gives the work a dull, muddy appearance. When select- 
ing paper for a job make sure that it has a surface free from 
mill lint, as by carefully examining a sheet in a strong light 
this imperfection will be visible. 
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BY A. HUGHMARK, 

This department respectfully invites questions andjcorrespond- 
ence from bookbinders and blank-book makers. Any communica- 
tions relating to jobs not met with in the daily routine, or personal 
experience of interest to the craft, will be given consideration. All 
communications should be addressed to 214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers, 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Tue Art or Booxsinpinc.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. 
ise on the art, with many examples. 200 pages; 
Cloth, $1.50. 

BooKBINDING FOR AMATEURS.— By W. J. E. Crane. Gives descrip- 
tions of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instruc- 
tions for their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations. Cloth, $1. 


MANUAL OF THE Art oF BooksinpInGc.— By J. B. Nicholson. Con- 
tains full directions in the different branches of forwarding, gilding and 
finishing; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; 
illustrated; plates and 7 sheets marbled paper. Cloth, $2.25. 


_ A practical treat- 
illustrated; plates. 


STRENGTHENING GLUE.— Sifted wood ashes, stirred in No. 
1 hide glue, will cause the glue to stick to metal. A slight 
addition of boracic acid will also help in the same manner. 

MetTHop For Pastinc CEeLLuLoip.— F. C. D. asks for some 
method of sticking celluloid to leather, tin or wood. Answer.— 
Take 1 part of shellac, 1 part spirit of camphor, 3 or 4 parts of 
alcohol. in which 1 part of camphor is dissolved without heat- 
Add to this 7 

Use this mixture’as a size, and attach. 


ing, parts of spirits of wine and 2 parts of 
water. 
“What is used 
Is there anything that 


How To PREPARE Si1zE.—W. P. T. writes: 
to prevent albumen size from streaking? 
will ‘tone down’ the foul smell of albumen size when a little 
old?” Answer—A few drops of skim milk or diluted con- 
densed milk put in the size will keep it from foaming and 
streaking. Formaldehyde will keep the size fresh. 

WaTERPROOF GLUE.—Anton S. asks for a formula for water- 
proof glue. Answer—6o grains of sandarac in a liter of recti- 
fied alcohol; add 60 grains of mastic and the same quantity 
oi white oil of turpentine. Next take a little good glue and 
an equal quantity isinglass, heat to boiling, then add the other 
solution slowly. A thin paste will now be formed, which 
should be well strained through a cloth. Heat before using, 
like ordinary glue. This, when dry, is not affected by cold 
water, and it will even withstand hot water a long time. 

How To THREAD-sTITCH Two SIGNATURES.—A correspond- 
ent wants to know how to sew or thread-stitch two sections 
so as to be able to put on a “ pasted cover.” Answer—lf the 
booklet consists of two sixteen-page forms, printed to gather, 
fold them to insert instead, which can be done by reversing the 
last fold on the first signature and then inserting like a 
thirty-two page. The first page of this thirty-two page booklet 
would be 9 and the last 8. Stitch through the back and tie in 
the regular way, then turn the last eight pages over to the front 
and the two sections are firmly stitched and ready to be covy- 
ered. 

CALF BINDINGS AND TREE CatF.— B. F. O. writes: “ Would 
like some information regarding calf bindings, such as clean- 
ing and staining, also how to produce tree calf.” Answer— 
Colored calf can now be bought in any shade or color, but 
taking for granted “law calf” is alluded to, a beautiful brown 
tint can be obtained by first washing over with a thin fine paste 
wash and then brushing over with a solution of “ salts of tar- 
tar.’ For any shade from a mouse color to black, tincture of 
iron, diluted to suit, gives the best results. Urine is the best 
cleaner known. Tree calf can be made in the following man- 
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ner: Give a coating of thin glaire; when dry bend each cover 
convex and sprinkle freely with water until it runs down the 
center ridge in several branches or veins. While the water is 
thus working its own courses, sprinkle on a solution of cop- 
peras and allow it to be carried along the watercourses. This 
will produce the desired dark markings so effective on a well- 
bound book. Another good effect can be obtained by tinting 
brown as above mentioned and then marking deftly with a 
sponge dipped in copperas. 

FInisHING UNnper Dirricutties.— Mr. A. R. F. Brandes, of 
the Oakland Enquirer, in a letter to this department, describes 
a blank-book which he ruled, bound and finished in the 
following manner: Patent flat opening, burnished wax edges, 
full wine color morocco, beveled, center panel green, corners 
red. All tooling done with printers’ ornaments, even to the 
rolling of hubs, which was done from slugs cast on the Lino- 
type. Under the circumstances, Mr. Brandes is entitled to 
credit for the manner he acquitted himself of this job, not only 
for the result obtained, but for the ingenuity as well in adopt- 
ing makeshifts of tools that few would have thought of and 
probably still fewer would have cared to handle. 


GvuILp oF Women Brnpers, Lonpon.—This is a bindery 
composed entirely of women, and conducted without being 
* dominated by one master mind.” Each member is allowed 
full freedom to treat the work in hand according to her own 
judgment. Through this method, individuality and variety of 
design have been brought out successfully, as the catalogue of 
artistic and rare bindings, issued by Karslake & Co., will 
testify. Here are two specimens taken at random from this 
catalogue: Browning poems, maroon morocco, vellum fly-leaves, 
uncut, top edge gilt, inlaid design consisting of I99 pieces in 
blue, yellow, orange, green and white. Also turquoise-blue 
morocco doublures, with sixty colored inlays in two shades 
of blue and two of brown. Folk Lore, in bright red morocco, 
vellum fly-leaves, top edge gilt and tooled with bats, stars, 
ete. Cover with cobra design, inlaid in yellow and green, in 
a jungle, with stars overhead, red and green morocco doub- 
lures with 112 inlays in dark blue flowers. The former by 
Miss Karslake and the latter by Miss Rheims. A number of 
books bound and finished by other women artists are described 
in equally interesting manner and detail. 


A BinxpinG From RoGer PayNne—A correspondent writes: 
“Can you inform me of the method employed by Roger Payne 
in his celebrated bindings?” Answer—The best information 
that can be given to this is to affix a copy of one of his own 
bills, wherein he freely takes his customer into confidence: 
“Aeschylus Glasguar, 1745, Flaxman illustravit. Bound in 
the very best manner, sewed with strong silk, every sheet 
round every band, not false bands. The backs lined with 
russia leather, cut exceeding large. Finished in most magnifi- 
cent manner. Embroidered with ermine, expressive of the 
high rank of the noble patroness of the designs, the other parts 
finished in the most elegant taste, with small tool gold borders 
studded with gold and small tool panes of the most exact 
work. Measured with the compasses. It takes a great deal 
of time making out the different measurements, preparing the 


tools, and making out new patterns. The back finished in. 


compartments, with parts of gold studded work and openwork 
to relieve the rich close studded work. All the tools, except the 
studded points, are obliged to be worked off plain first, and 
afterward the gold laid on and worked off again. And this 
goldwork requires double gold, being on rough-grained 
morocco. The impressions of the tools must be fitted and 
covered at the bottom with gold, to prevent flaws and cracks.” 


GiLpING witH Lear.— Gold leaf is quite an important fac- 
tor in bookbinding, and is used in various ways, the stamper, 
finisher and the gilder employing different methods for han- 
dling it, as well as different sizes or binding mediums. Where- 


ever ornamentation is attempted, gold is certain to be employed 


as a chief decorative agent. It is only pertinent to this depart- 
ment to mention a few instances of mechanical or leaf gild- 
ing, the chemical methods being too numerous to mention. 
Copper is gilded with leaf after first being well cleaned and 
polished, and then heated enough to remove any grease that 
might be left on the surface. It is then washed over with an 
acid made from dried green apricots, after which it is again 
rubbed with pumice powder. A mercury wash is next given, 
after which it is submerged for three or four hours in clean 
water. When taken out and dried, another coating of the apri- 
cot acid is applied; when dry from this it is ready for the gold 
leaf. The leaf is laid on where wanted, the metal heated and 
the surface carefully burnished with an agate burnisher. For 
steel and iron the mercury is omitted. It is only necessary. to 
scratch or etch the surface in a checkered manner and then 
immerse in hot solution from green apricots. When dry it 
is heated just short of red hot, gold laid on and burnished with 
the agate. The act of burnishing while hot attaches the gold. 
If a break occurs, heat over and burnish in new leaf. In 
framemaking, a size of boiled linseed oil and ochre is used 
over composition ornaments or whitened moldings, and laid 
on while size is “tacky.” In signwork, leaf is laid on over a 
japan lacquer size. 


PATENTS. 


Richard P. Winckler, of Latonia, Kentucky, has patented, 
as No. 694,593, in a binding for books, the combination of a 
cover, signatures and tapes, each formed of a strip of flattened 
woven tubing extended transversely across the binding edges 
of the signatures and having its two plies movable one on the 
other at its central part, said strip being secured at its ends 
to the cover and stitches passed through the signatures and 
engaged with the tapes. 

A supplemental covering for books has been devised by 
Franklin R. Derrick, of Brodhead, Wisconsin (patent No. 
694.841). It fits over the permanent cover in a way to pro- 
tect it. 

Three patents relating to temporary binders have been 
granted recently. No. 693,086 is by Emory E. Trussell, of St. 
Louis. It is a combination of covers, tabs having swelled 
edges, and a hinged sheet-holding frame, having pocket mem- 
bers adapted to receive the tabs. These tabs hold the cover to 
the rear of the frame, and curved prongs hold the sheets. 
No. 692,545, by C. K. and C. A. Reed, of Worcester, shows a 
magazine binder, having a back that can be opened to slip in 
a number of a magazine straddle, one of the inside wires. H. T. 
Adams and Otto Kellner, of Chicago, in patent No. 692,594, 
protect a form of metal ring for temporary binding. The ring is 
pivoted or hinged at one point, and the opposite side is closed 
by interlocking or notched ends. 





ALLIED PRINTING TRADES OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mr. W. Griswold, secretary of the San Francisco Allied 
Printing Trades Council, writes: “I noticed in a late issue 
of THe INLAND PRINTER that the printing trades of this city 
have given to the different unions that have been on strike 
here in the last few months $4,000. The party who sent you 
this information has made quite a mistake, which I would like 
to correct, with the request that the same be published in 
THE INLAND PrintTER. Up to February 1, 1902, in the last 
nine months, the Allied Printing Trades of San Francisco 
have raised and subscribed for the different unions that have 
been on strike in this city the sum of $16,000, and in the 
machinist strike since last May the typographical union of this 
city has given to them over one-third of the money raised by 
assessment of the eighty-odd- unions subscribing to this strike 
of the machinists. By the foregoing you will see that the print- 
ing trades stand ready to help brothers while they are in 
trouble.” 
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TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA, 
BY WILLIAM E,. LOY. 


NO. XXI.—JEROME B. PAINTER, THE SECOND TYPEFOUNDER 
IN CALIFORNIA, 


HE second typefoundry in San Francisco, like the first, 
‘% was developed from an agency for an Eastern foundry, 
made necessary by the increase of trade and the long 
distance from the source of supply. The firm of Painter & 
Co. was organized in 1860, consisting of three brothers, Jerome 
B., J. Milton and Theodore Painter. At first the firm were 
printers as well as agents for L. Johnson & Co., and later Mac- 
Kellar, Smiths & Jordan. In 1867 it was found necessary to 
manufacture type, and a fully 
equipped foundry was fitted out 
in the Johnson foundry, Phil- 
adelphia, and shipped to San 
Francisco. The man sent out 
from the East to take charge 
of the establishment was Will- 
iam Ryan, brother of John 
Ryan, the celebrated type- 
founder of Baltimore. Mr. 
Ryan had been an employe of 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, 
and was a competent man. 
The business soon became a 
large one, and at one time had 
. a monopoly of the entire Paci- 
A fic coast. In time, however, 
other firms came to contest the 
field, and at the time of Mr. 
Painter's death there was vigorous competition. 

Jerome B. Painter was from the first the active head of 
the establishment, and being a shrewd business man and a 
printer, he knew and supplied the wants of his customers to 
their satisfaction and his own profit. At his death he had 





. B. PAINTER. 


amassed a large fortune, much of which was invested in real 
estate. Having the agency of the Johnson foundry, the firm 
confined its product chiefly to plain newspaper type and the 
staple display fonts. Later, when the California Type Foundry 
became insolvent, Painter & Co. bought the establishment and, 
after running it for a time as an independent concern, it was 
consolidated in one building and one management. 

Jerome B. Painter was born at Mount Joy, Pennsylvania, 
December 1, 1827, and his death occurred at his home in San 
Francisco, February 6, 1883. He was descended from the 
German Palatine stock so numerous in Pennsylvania, and his 
ancestor arrived among the early immigrants to enter that 
colony shortly after 1710. On his mother’s side he came from 
English and Scotch stock, his great-grandfather fleeing to this 
country in 1772, taking up his residence in Chester county, 
near the “ Welch Mountain” in Pennsylvania. This gentle- 
man had been a resident of the county Tyrone, Ireland, and, 
having been prominently identified with the popular uprising 
under Lord Townsend’s administration, found it convenient 
to transfer his residence to America. He was followed by 
thousands of the Protestant Irish and English residents of 
that district, afterward to become the most zealous patriots 
in the Revolutionary struggle. 

Mr. Painter was a practical printer, learning his trade in 
the office of the Examiner and Express, Lancaster, at that time 
owned by his uncle. After thoroughly mastering his trade, he 
moved to Philadelphia, where he found employment in the 
book-printing establishment of William S. Young. Subse- 
quently he enlisted in a Pennsylvania regiment for service in 
the Mexican War, but the fighting suddenly ending, the regi- 
ment was disbanded. He then set sail for California, and 
arrived at San Francisco, September 12, 1849. Like nearly all 
those arriving at that time. he set out at once for the mines, 
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and after a varied experience met with an accident by which 
he had his ankle crushed, narrowly escaping with his life. 
He lay unattended in a lonely cabin for many days, and 
reached assistance only after terrible suffering. As soon as 
he was able to travel, he started for San Francisco. At Stock- 
ton his last dollar was spent, but by the assistance of a friend 
he reached his destination, where he soon recuperated his 
strength. Not long after his arrival in San Francisco from 
the mines, he found employment, and soon became a partner 
in the printing firm of Jobson, Sterrett & Painter. The firm 
did well for a time, but the great fire swept away everything 
they possessed. 

After the loss of his business, Mr. Painter again sought 
employment at his trade, and his business ability soon made 
him a partner in the printing firm of O’Meara & Painter. 
Shortly after this alliance he went East and secured the agency 
for the Johnson Type Foundry, of Philadelphia. At the same 
time Mr. O’Meara was elected State printer. The new firm 
prospered until 1860, when O’Meara died. Mr. Painter’s death 
occurred at a corresponding hour, and the anniversary of the 
day on which he started for California in 1849. With a party 
of friends, survivors of the party with which he came to the 
coast, he was to banquet at a restaurant, and the banquet was 
abandoned when it was learned that his death had occurred 
a few hours before. At his death the business became involved 
in litigation over the terms of the will, and in time the foundry 
was closed. : 

Of his personal characteristics it can be said he was a 
thorough business man, a man of integrity and a friend to 
many struggling enterprises. He did much to encourage the 
printing industry in California, and was alive to the rapid 
advances made in every section. 





NEW TYPE FACES. 

The demand for simple, bold and dignified faces in type 
and borders has caused the founders to give less attention to 
the designing and manufacturing of ornate type. ‘This has 
resulted in the preparation of fewer styles, but the large 
demand for plain faces keeps every one busy. The founders 
are by no means idle so far as new things are concerned, 
and a number of novelties are ready for May delivery. 

The American Type Founders Company presents several 
specimens in the way of attractive border designs. The 
sketchy Roycroft borders recently shown are now supple- 
mented by a variety of faces of Old English borders, which 
include designs in both solid and outline. The Graphic 
border and the Stylus border are two new designs, suggest- 
ing at once all sorts of odd effects to the artistic printer. In 
the Pontiac series the company has a very useful condensed 
letter. It is cast complete in all sizes, and will be useful not 
only as a job face, but for display headlines in newspapers. 
The Post Condensed is a late addition of that serviceable 
family of strong, rugged type faces known as the Post Old 
Style. The condensed face will be found valuable when 
worked in connection with the other series or independently 
of it. Barnhart Brothers & Spindler show a handsome four- 
page insert, printed in colors, in which a number of interest- 
ing letters can be seen. Their Plate Text No. 2, made in 
8, 10, 12, 14 and 18 point sizes, is a new letter, which will be 
found of value for invitation and other work. The Paragon 
series has already been shown in the 6, 8, Io and 12 point 
sizes. They have now cut two additional sizes, the 14 and 
18 point, made in upper and lower case, which will prove valu- 
able for circular and artistic jobwork. Besides these letters 
they have an entirely new series called the Plate Gothic. This 
is shown for the first time in THE INLAND PRINTER in twelve 
sizes, from 6 point to 24 point. The page showing the useful- 
ness of this letter for cards, bill-heads, announcements, etc., 
will prove interesting. The Southern Type Foundry shows the 
Weil rule borders, ornaments and terminals. 
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FIRST ANNUAL STAFF DINNER OF MONTREAL 
GAZETTE. 


The first annual dinner of the staff of the Montreal Gascite 
was given at Welsh’s banquet hall on Saturday evening, 
March 15, and was most successful in every detail. The 
various departments of the paper were well represented, and 
the reunion of the management and the employes resulted in 
all spending several enjoyable hours. 

The Gazette does nothing hurriedly, that is, of course, in the 
inception of new ideas, for its staff includes bright, hustling 
newspaper men who are right up to date and move with the 
times, but an illustration is necessary to show the desired 
point. ‘The first Gasette published in Montreal was on June 3, 
1778, almost one hundred and twenty-five years ago, and it is 
only at this late date that the first annual dinner has taken 
place. However, like many other good things which take a 
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them had a few bright ideas relative to the proper manner 
in which a newspaper ought to be conducted and they were 
not a bit backward in letting the boys have the benefit of their 
ideas. However, entre nous, things have been about the same 
and radical changes are unlooked for—that is, for the 
present at least. 

The guests included Mr. Richard White, president of the 
Gazette Printing Company; Mr. R. S. White, Collector of 
Customs for the port of Montreal; Mr. George Ham, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway; Mr. H. R. Charlton, Grand Trunk 
Railway System; Mr. Maurice E. McLoughlin, manager Proc- 
tors Theater; Mr. W. A. Edwards, manager Sparrow’s 
Theaters; H. M. Bolger, Richelieu & Ontario Navigation 
Company; Dr. W. H. Drummond, the well-known author of 
“ The Habitant,” and other French-Canadian poems; Messrs. 
W. J. White. K. C.; W. B. Smith, George A. MacDonald, 
George F. O'Halloran, A. A. Goodchild, George Hodge, J. B. 





FIRST ANNUAL STAFF DINNER OF THE MONTREAL GAZETTE. 


long time in arriving, when it did come, it certainly made up 
for lost time. 

The decision to have a dinner having been arrived at, 
word was passed along to prepare accordingly, and every- 
body was ready for Saturday night. The folks in charge of the 
advertising and job departments were there top o’column, with 
select reading matter all round, and a glance at the assign- 
ment book showed that the local staff, from His Mightiness 
at the city desk to the cub, was down for “dinner,” and it 
may be remarked that the assignment was “covered” in a 
splendid manner, even the parliamentary correspondent coming 
from Ottawa to give a hand. 

When the invitations were issued, the many friends of the 
Gasette were remembered and, as acceptances were many, 
there was a representative gathering of professional men, 
railroad men, theatrical people, and all the elements that go to 
make up a cosmopolitan city were pleased to join the news- 
paper men at the festive board. It was when the guests spoke 
that the knights of the pencil discovered what a fine lot of 
chaps they were, and if they possessed but half of the attributes 
credited to them there would be a number of vacancies in the 
newspaper line, and a few theatrical, railroad and other 
branches would receive some brilliant additions to their ranks. 
These guests of ours were frank, indeed, and one or two of 





Macpherson, T. Bell, Sydney Dugan, J. L. Teddford, F. H. 
Blair, J. St. John, T. W. S. Dunn, Alfred Bienvenu, Fred 
Hickey, B. Giles, A. M. Clerk, H. C. Oswald, J. W. C. Taylor, 
James Jephcott, John S. Cassils, Arthur Hebert and Rabbi 
Isaac Landman. 

The members of the staff present were Mr. Smeaton 
White, manager; Mr. S. L. Kydd, managing editor; Mr. 
John Reade, editorial writer, and one of the most accomplished 
veteran journalists of America; Messrs. E. F. Slack, August 
Wolf, G. D. Robinson, Austin Mosher, Thomas F. Lonergan, 
James R. Walsh, L. R. Holme, C. James Hanratty, John Scott, 
John P. Roche, W. A. Ritchie, Thomas Bark, John A. Boyd, 
D. S. O'Keeffe, T. M. McCaw, John Adair, T. H. Cunliffe, 
C. J. Fox, S. M. Lowrie, C. C. McPhee, Charles Barclay, 
A. C. McCallum, C. H. Richey, Thomas Larkin, J. L. Ryan, 
Thomas Harris, J. Leroux, F. W. C. Meyers, T. J. Finn, A. J. 
Wallace, H. T. Thompson and J. L. McGuigan. 

The menu was an excellent specimen of the typographical 
craft, and was neatly printed in red and black. On the back 
was a reprint of the front page of the initial number of the 
Gasette, printed June 3, 1778. This paper was published in 
the French language, and in its introductory statement 
announced that it was a journal of commerce and literature. 
The publisher of this paper was a friend of Benjamin Frank- 
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lin, and when the latter visited Montreal, bringing with him 
the type and the press on which the first Gazette was printed, 
he succeeded in inoculating his doctrines, and the paper came 
out strongly against the established authorities. This resulted 
in the suppression of the paper, but it again appeared, though 
under loyal management, and afterward became the official 
gazette of the Government, and all notices emanating from the 
authorities were published in it. 

The tables were set so as to form three sides of a hollow 
square. At the head table Mr. S. L. Kydd presided, Mr. R. 
White sitting at the chairman’s right and Mr. R. S. White on 
his left. When all of the good things provided had been 
fully discussed, the chairman arose and proposed “* The King”; 
which toast was drunk in a loyal manner. Mr. Kydd then 
proposed “ The makers of the Gazette.” The speaker then 
told the story of the foundation of the paper and wittily drew 
attention to the fact that after such a long existence it was 
only at this late date holding its first annual dinner. He 
recounted the various stages the paper had gone through until 
it had reached its present position. The struggles of the early 
proprietors, the trials and tribulations of running a paper under 
the difficulties which beset managers in the pioneer days were 
spoken of, and this led to the present management. Mr. Kydd 
was loudly applauded when he spoke of the kindly feelings 
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AUX CITOYENS. 
Messreurs, 
Ji me félicite de vous avoir propofé I’é- 


tabliffement dun Papier Périodique, non 
pas tant par rapport & moi-méme , que pat 


les avantages que vous en retirerez. Je vois- 


que pluieurs d eniro seas, Mefficurs, men? 
cotrageat par leurs Soufcriptions, & que 
malgré la dilette préfente de ce qui peut 
intéreffer le Commerce ou d'autres objets qui 
flatterost vorr® curiofité , vous recevez avec 
empreffement les offres finceres que je vous 
ai fates, de travailler autant qu’il feroit 2 
Mon pouvoir pour Ia fatisfaction de tous & 
d’un chacun en particulier. 

Je m’étors propofé de remplir la Feuille 
des Averziffements publics & des affaires qui 
sree intéreffer le Commerce. L’un & 
‘autre manquent pour le préfent. Peu q’A- 
vertiffement, vu que Ie Paper n’eft pas 
encore connu : wous favez, Meffieurs, aufi 
bien que moi, la Gruation préfente quant au 
Commerce, en conféquence je crois n’avoir 
aucun reproche 4 recevoir pour ces deux 
articles. 

» Quant aux morceaux variés de Littérature, 
J’efpére me mettre a Vabri par le foin.que je 
prendrai pour vous procurer ceux que je 
croirai les plus amufants & les plus inflruc- 
tifs. Je n’ignore po:nt la difficulte de platse & 
sous a la fois; mais qu’arrivera-t-l? La 
Feuille qui contiendra une plus grande quan- 
tité de matieres féricufes ne plaira pas. 2 
Tome I, 
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quelques perfonnes , mais bien ad’autres. La 
Semaine fuivante , celur qui n’edt pas daigné 
Jetter un coup d’ceil fur le Papier précédent, 
faifira avec avidité le Tuivant, parce qu’il 
fiattera fon caractere , ou fera plus 4 la portée 
de fes connoiffances , les fujets lui feront plus 
familiers, les objets pants de maniere qu'il 
wait pas befoin de microfcope pour les ap- 
pereevoir : chacun cour 4 tour y trowvera fou’ 
amufement ou fon in“ rudtion. Le pere de. 
famille trouvera des reffuurces pour procurer 
de l'éducation 2 fes enfans. Les enfans y 
livont des _préceptes dont la pratique fera 
aventageufe. Les différentes matieres qui 
feront trawées plairont aux uns , déplairong’ 
aux autres, mais chacun aura fon tour. 

Il eft peu de Province qui aient befoin 
d’encouragement aurant que celle que nous 
habitons ; on peut, dire en général, que’ tes’ 
ports ne furent ouverts qa’ay, commerce’ dég 
chofes qui tendent A la farisfattion .des fis, 
Viteon jamais ,. & exifte-€H “encore ine’ Bas! 
biiothéqae ou meme Jo débrhed’ont : 
theque qui puiffe -étre_ regatté gpojaie- im 
monument 4 non’ d'une ‘Science “peptonde ». 
mais de ‘lonvie '& dis défi’ de Tavoin. Vis 
conviendrez ,- Meffievts ; que dulqn’s prréfent 
Ja plus epee dort fe fone, renfertogs; dant 
une fphtra' bier étraite ;"¢é ew panahae 4 
ce difpofitien on de bonne volopté Wapque~ 
nz des ednnoiffances , mais faucedacen tenis 
Sons ke xégne précédent vous ’étita en pare! 
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which existed between the employes and the employer, and 
the loyalty of the various staffs to their chiefs. 
Mr. Richard White responded. 


He thanked those present 





for the manner in which they had received him, and thanked 
Mr. Kydd for his remarks. Mr. White expressed great pleas- 
ure at being in the midst of such a gathering. He spoke 
of the pleasant relations which existed between the manage- 
ment and the staff, and outlined his ideas as to the manner in 
which the nearest possible approach to ideal conditions might 
be reached. Mr. White told in an interesting manner how 
he had traveled to Montreal forty-seven years ago, occupying a 


space of four days to come a distance that could now be done 
in as many hours. 

Mr. R. S. White, who had been closely connected with 
the fortunes of the Gazette, but severed his connection with 
it six years ago and entered the service of the Dominion 
Government, also responded to this toast. He said that the 
newspaper profession had practically no prizes to offer, and 
that those who were members of the profession were really 
in it for love of the profession. Of course, there was always 
an opening for the bright man, and the newspaper profession 
was the road to many an excellent position. Mr. White 
spoke of the improvement in the tone of Canadian newspapers ; 
there was more attention to style, and less personalities, than 
there had been in the past. He also related some humorous 
specimens of early journalism, and gave some good advice 
to the boys. 

Mr. Smeaton White proposed * The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way,” to which Mr. George Ham responded. Mr. Ham is a 
veteran newspaper man, and he had a whole budget of inter- 
esting stories to tell about the railway he represents, and he 
had, too, a whole store of information as to the proper manner 
in which to run newspapers in general and the Gazette in 
particular, 

Mr. Wolf proposed “ The Grand Trunk Railway System,” 
and to this Mr. H. R. Charlton responded. Mr. Charlton has 
had experience in the newspaper business on and off for the 
last twenty years, and has now reached the age of thirty-five. 
He, too, had a few odd things to tell the newspaper men, and 
for all these hints deep gratification was expressed. 

Mr. Maurice E, McLoughlin told several interesting little 
stories, which were all the more interesting owing to their 
truthfulness. 

There was a long program of musical and vocal selec- 
tions. A most interesting number was ati original violin solo 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer, director of the Theatre Frangais 
orchestra. This number is dedicated to Kubelik, the famous 
Bohemian violinist, and has been accepted by the latter. 
Others who contributed to the evening’s entertainment were 
Messrs. J. St. John, Fred S. Hickey, B. Giles, Sydney Dugan, 
J. L. Teddford, T. H. Cunliffe, J. P. Roche, A. M. Clerk, 
F. H. Blair and Rev. Rabbi Landman. 

The dinner was brought to a close by the singing of “Auld 


Lang Syne.” 


THE POETRY OF LETTER FOUNDING. 

One of the most curious poems on the “ Excellence of Print- 
ing” was that published in Paris, 1718, by C. L. Thibaust, a 
typefounder, printer and bookseller, and publisher to the 
French Academy. He idealizes the operations of typecasting 
in some Latin verses, of which the following is a translation: 


‘The founder see, whose molten metal glows 
Above the blazing furnace. From the pot 
His ladle nimbly feeds the curious mould, 
Whence straight the type in perfect fashion falls, 
The willing servant, he, of all the schools, 
Whether in Latin they would write, or Greek, 
Or in the Hebrew tongue their minds disclose, 
Or in the German. He for all prepared, 
Skilful, for each his character provides, 
See with what art the several types are cast 
Fach trom its parent matrix; see how bright 
Trimmed by the dresser’s cunning knife, they lie. 
He the rundundant metal first breaks off, 
Then on the stick in order sets the type, 
And with his plane their equal height assures. 
Such is the founder's craft, whose arduous round 
Of toil ’midst ardent heats is daily found.” 

—British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 





BOOKISH REMARKS. 


“Tam bound to get on in the world,” said the bookbinder. 
“Tam going to turn over a new leaf,” said the publisher. 
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BY F. HOLME, 


Copyright, 1901, by F, Holme. All rights reserved.) 


The purpose of this department is to provide a progressive 
series of lessons in illustrative drawing, and in connection there- 
with to aid the student by criticism of examples submitted both in 
these columns and by correspondence. In order to simplify the 
course of instruction and at the same time minimize the work of 
individual criticism, each lesson will be confined to the explana 
tion of a single principle, and criticisms will be confined to the 
principle explained in that lesson. Students are requested not 
to send more than five sketches for criticism, enclosing return 
postage. Address all letters to F. HOLME, care The Inland Printer, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


NO. VII.— PERSPECTIVE — Concluded. 


HE imaginary lines used in a drawing to prove up the 
ig perspective or construction are imaginary only in the 
sense that they are invisible. They do not appear in 

the finished picture, but if the drawing is accurate these lines 
are just as actually a part of it as if they were visible, because 
the accuracy of the drawing rests on them, just as a house 
And after a picture has been com- 
pleted and all the pre- 
liminary lines of the 
first sketch have been 
erased, these lines 
may easily be recon- 
structed on the fin- 
ished picture by con- 
sidering the shape and 
location of the objects 
therein represented. 
The purpose in refer- 
ring to this fact is to 
impress upon you the importance of your mastering the prin- 
ciples of perspective, because an understanding of these princi- 
ples is absolutely essential in making illustrations, whether 
your pictures are to be drawn from nature or from imagination. 
A great deal may be learned about perspective by study- 
ing photographs. In a photograph you have a practical illus- 
tration of a PerspectivE PLANE. The objects represented are 
shown on a flat surface in their proper relation to each other, 
and have been made visible on the negative, not by building 
them up on imaginary lines as in a drawing, but in the same 
way that impressions are carried from the eye to the brain — 
by focusing the rays of light through a lens upon a sensitive 
Consequently a photograph is an object lesson in the 


rests on its foundation. 








surface. 
practical application of the principles already explained. 

In a camera, just as in the eye, the lens is the all-important 
part; it has a certain range of vision the same as the eye, the 


limits of which might be likened to the boundary of your. 


perspective plane, and if objects outside of that range are to 
be included in it, the position of the lens must be shifted and 
a new Pornt oF SicHT be obtained. In a camera the ground 
glass or the sensitive plate which receives the image is sup- 
posed to be always vertical, like your perspective plane, and 
if the camera is pointed up or down the vertical lines in front 
of it will be represented on the negative as receding lines, and 
the photograph will show the walls of houses either falling 
away from you or leaning over toward you. The reason for 
this has been explained in the introductory remarks in refer- 
ence to the PERSPECTIVE PLANE. 

The Horizon LINE in a photograph is on a level with the 
eye of the camera, or, in other words, with the lens, just as 


your horizon line is always on the level of your eye. In a 
snap-shot photograph the camera is usually held considerably 
below your eye and consequently the horizon line in the photo- 
graph is correspondingly low, as shown in the accompanying 
photographs of a bicycle parade. Notice how the people in the 
foreground appear taller than the others, because of the low- 
ness of this horizon line; if you were seated and making a 
sketch of people standing, you would notice the same effect for 
the same reason. 

The photograph of a horse illustrates another point that is 
worth considering, namely, the distortion or violent foreshort- 
ening caused by the lens, or Station Pornt, being too close 

to the object. When 
you view any object 
at very close range, 
it looks abnormally 
large, compared with 
objects farther from 
your eye, and the far- 
ther you get away 
from them the more 
accurately they appear 
in their proper pro- 
portions to each other. 
It may be noted that 
in a camera having a “ fixed-focus ” lens there is always a cer- 
tain amount of distortion in this way, owing to the lens itself; 
thus foreground objects will appear unusually large, while a 
tall building, trees or mountains in the distance will be dwarfed. 
But the receding parallel lines will all run to the same vanish- 
ing point just the same. A change in the angle of the lens does 
not alter the principles of perspective. 

Of the accompanying diagrams, Nos. 1 and 2 will serve 
to call attention to the importance of the point of view in the 
making of a picture when several objects are to be considered 
in their relation to each other. In both diagrams, the STATION 
Pornt (S. P.) and Perspective PLANE (P. P.) are shown, 
and the points where the rays of light, passing from the out- 
side edges of the objects to the eye, would strike the Perr- 
SPECTIVE PLANE, are marked on it by dots. The vertical lines 
I, 2, 3, 4 and 5 in Fig. 1 may represent the height of any 
natural objects standing in a row, such as posts, houses, tele- 
graph poles, etc. By noting in the upper diagram the points 
where the rays of light, passing between the eye and the top 
and bottom of these, would 
cross the perspective plane, you 
will readily see why the line 
representing the height of the 
object nearest the eye would 
appear longer than the lines 
farther away, and by compar- 
ing these vertical lines with the 
corresponding numbered verti- 
cal lines in the diagram below, 
you will see how the lines of 
their ends would draw together 
to one VANISHING Pornt. In 
this lower diagram the PeEr- 

SPECTIVE PLANE is shown as a 

rectangular border, while in the 

upper you are supposed to see 

merely its edge. The horizontal dotted lines in the lower dia- 
gram may be taken as indicating the height of the imaginary 
planes parallel with the perspective plane on which the vertical 
lines are located. This may make more clear the principle of 
transferring the height of figures equidistant from the eye to 
different positions on your perspective plane by means of hori- 
zontal and vertical lines, as previously explained. 

Of course this would apply to horizontal lines as well as 
vertical lines, to the width of a cube the same as its height, 
so in Fig. 2 the same principle is applied, only in a different 
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way. Here we have a “ ground plan” of a scene, three men 
seated at a table, and in the three sketches shown this scene is 
viewed from three different points as regards the observer's 
distance from and his point of view of the group. From the 
points where the lines (representing rays of light) from the 
Station Point (S. P.) to the men at the table cross the PEr- 
SPECTIVE PLANE (P. P.) they are projected down in vertical 
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lines to the top of the small sketch below representing the 
same PERSPECTIVE PLANE so as to show how the relative size 
of the men appears to change when viewed from different 
points and at varying distances. The larger sketches at the 
bottom are merely to give you a better view of the same 
“compositions.” In the middle sketch the Station PornT is 
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quite close to the man at the end of the table and you can 
readily see the change this makes in his size on the PERSPECTIVE 
PLANE as compared with the other figures. These diagrams are 
only intended to make this point clear to you, although you 
may be able sometime to make use of the suggestion in your 
own work, as, of course, the same principle would apply to any 
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group of objects and to a landscape as well as to a group of 
figures. 
Fig. 3 is introduced merely to call attention once more to 


the principle of laying out imaginary cubes for greater ease in 























proving up perspective problems. In this are shown not only 
squares in perspective but circles also, both vertical and hori- 
zontal, and this may help you in drawing circles in per- 
spective such as the wheels on a wagon, the tops and bottoms 
of teacups, buckets, tubs, ete. The principal point to be 
remembered in such cases is to construct these on the same 
PERSPECTIVE CENTER, Or, in other words, on the same straight 
line. You should train your eye to judge the shape of ellipses 
formed in this way and always remember to locate the center 
first and to have the widest parts of the ellipse equidistant from 
this point. 

In Fig. 4 is shown a simple way of proving up the measure- 
ments of objects when drawing from nature. This is an appli- 
cation of the principle explained in Fig. 2, because the pencil 
when held at arm’s length may be said to mark your per- 
spective plane, because when held in this way it is always at 
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FIG. 4. 


the same distance from your eye. By holding the pencil so 
that the end comes between your eye and a certain point on 
whatever you are drawing, you may slide your thumb along 
it until it marks another point and then, without moving the 
thumb you may move the pencil around between your eye and 
your subject, and thus by comparing the distance between these 
two points with all the parts of whatever you may be trying 
to draw, you will have a standard of measure by which to 
prove up its dimensions. In the diagram the points located are 
the top of the head and the chin, thus giving the length of the 
head as the standard of measure. This is the usual standard 
by which to gauge the height of a figure. The height of an 
ordinary figure is 714 heads. Half the height of the figure is 
where the legs join the body, and the upper and lower halves 
may be divided by lines crossing the chest and at the knees. 

Figure drawing is the most interesting branch of art. If 
you wish to draw a figure in action, you must know not only its 
outside appearance, but its construction as well. To learn 
anatomy properly, you should draw from the live model, but 
at the same time there are certain points that it will be well 
for you to learn and to remember. 

The action of a figure is controlled by the bony framework 
or the skeleton. No matter how violent the action may be, 
the legs can only bend at the knee, and the arms at the elbow, 
wrist and shoulder. No matter how graceful the contours of 
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the outside surface may be, it is the bony framework under- 
lying this which supports it and governs its movements; so if 
you make yourself familiar with the position of the principal 
bones and joints, your work will be much easier when you 
try to construct figures from imagination. 

There are three big forms to keep in mind —the head, 
chest and hips. These are connected by the spine, and to the 
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chest and hips the arms and legs are joined. These forms 


may for purposes of study be imagined as solid, boxlike 
forms, because, though hollow, they are practically solid in 
that their shape does not change, no matter how their posi- 
tions may be altered. If you think of these as solids, you can 
better imagine the “balance” or “poise” of a figure. For 
instance, if you stand on one leg, that side of the cube repre- 
senting the hips will be tilted up, with the other side corre 
spondingly lowered by the bend of the other leg. The chest, 
meanwhile, will swing in the opposite direction to preserve the 
equilibrium of the upper part of the figure. By drawing these 
forms as boxes with rectangular sides, you will be able to show 
them in their proper perspective and thus be training your 
mind to imagine form, which is really the most important thing 
in imaginative work, and especially where figures are to 
express some action that you have previously formed in your 
mind, for very few models can grasp an idea of a position as 
clearly as you see it. Make many sketches of these block 
figures, taking care to have the arms and legs the proper 
length and jointed at the proper places. Compose pictures, 
introducing these figures, and show them fighting, skating, 
running, ete. This will keep up your interest in the work and 
you will find it to be well worth your while. 


(To be continued.) 





LECTURES ON PRINTING. 

The first of two illustrated lectures for printers, under 
the auspices of the North End Union School of Printing, 
Boston, was given at the Union Hall, Boston, on March 26, 
by Mr. Arthur S. Allen, on “ The Printer at the Pan-American 
exposition.” Mr. Allen, who had charge of the Tympalyn 
Company's exhibit at Buffalo, has made a careful study of 
everything in the exhibition which he considered would be of 
interest and value to the craft, with the purpose of working 
up this information into a lecture, illustrated with lantern 
slides. 

He began by showing the different typesetting and type- 
casting machines that are in use, their methods of operation and 
the particular features of each. New devices, never before 


exhibited, were shown, also different presses, with some of 


their attachments and ‘advantages, together with their automatic 
feeders and folders, all of which were explained. 

Three-color printing, which is becoming so popular and is 
now being attempted by so many printers, was well described. 
The manner of preparing these plates, the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the ordinary printer in using them, and the essentials 
to a good three-color print were explained and illustrated by 
means of reproductions of an oil painting, a cover-page of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and a colored sketch of the Pan-Amer- 
ican tower. 

A brief statement was made of the paper industry, and the 
advance in recent years of the making of cover-papers and the 
like. 

The electograph, a machine for transmitting photographs 
by electricity, and the acrograph, which is a new method of 
machine engraving on celluloid, the tool cutting into the cellu- 
loid light and shade according to the height and depth of the 
matrix underneath, were shown. Also title-pages of some of 
the best books exhibited. 

Illustrations of a few of the prominent exhibits were given, 
such as the big book of the Matthews-Northrup works, show- 
ing specimens of their printing; the enormous posters of the 
Buffalo Courier’s panorama; the Norwood Press complete 
printing plant; the big book by Mr. Forman, of Bassett, 
Hatch & Co., Cleveland, exhibited at the Centennial and again 
at the Pan-American; the unique exhibit of the Niagara Paper 
Company; also pictures of the Graphic Arts building and 
workshop, Horticultural Hall, Towers, Court of Fountains, etc. 

So instructive was the lecture and so valuable to the 
printer who desires to keep informed of the rapid advances 
which are being made in the mechanics of his craft, that it 
will not be surprising if Mr. Allen is called upon to repeat 


this lecture to printers in other cities. 





THE SUN—A SERVANT. 

There have been many attempts to harness old Sol, to make 
him work at man’s bidding so that his rays, trapped and put to 
new uses, should take the place of coal or wood as a producer 
of motive power. Clever minds in all ages have been at work 
to devise the necessary trap. Several more or less practical 
machines have resulted, but none so perfect, so full of promise, 
as the great sun motor now engaged in storing up the sun's 
heat at the well-known Pasadena ostrich farm, in California. 
By the sun’s heat water is boiled, the steam working a power- 
ful engine, capable of pumping some fourteen hundred gallons 
of water in a minute. From a distance the California sun- 
motor looks like a huge open umbrella, inverted, and with a 
piece sawn off its top. It is balanced on a high, steel frame- 
work, and is set at such an angle that it will catch the sunbeams 
on its 1788 mirrors. Each of these mirrors measures two feet 
in length and three inches across, and reflects the sunshine 
onto a long cylinder, corresponding to the handle of the 
umbrella, which holds about a hundred gallons of water. The 
boiler is made of steel, covered with a heat-absorbing material. 

The hot, persistent California sun that shines almost every 
day in the year, when reflected from the mirrors onto the 
boiler, causes such heat that it is possible to obtain 150 pounds 
of steam pressure in one hour from cold water. When the 
machine is ready for work —a task for a boy, who has merely 
to turn a crank until an indicator shows when the sun is truly 
focused on the mirrors—it will move round so that its face 
is kept turned to the sun all day, without further manipulation, 
under the force of an automatic engine. The boiler is auto- 
matically supplied with water, a safety valve releasing the 
steam if the pressure should become too great. All day, every 
day, from an hour after sunrise to half an hour before sun- 
down, this tireless heat concentrator keeps its shining face 
turned to the sun, storing up an energy which may be put to 
almost any use. It works, under the powerful California sun, 
as well in winter as in summer.—Pearson’s Magazine. 
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SoA 15A 60a $2 75 6 Point Paragon — Extra L. C. 60a $1 20 


DURING THE CENTURY JUST CLOSED THE PROGRESS 
IN THE ARTS OF TYPE-FOUNDING, PRINTING, 


Book-binding and kindred trades has been marveious. Printing, 
as the term is generally understood, is probably the invention of 
Johan Gutenberg, of Germany, somewhere in the fifteenth century 
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VERY FEW IMPROVEMENTS WERE MADE 
In METHODS AND TOOLS OF PRINTERS DuRING 


the first three hundred and fifty years of the art. 
During that whole period each master printer built 
his own presses and usually cast what type he 
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relegated old methods to the background, 
they proving too cumbersome and costly, 
and hundreds of inventions have been the 
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J. GUTENBURQG’S HAND-MOLD, 
NEVER MATERIALLY ALTERED, 


was the only contrivance in which 
type could be cast, in use up to 1835, 
when the type-casting machine was 
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THE FIRST PROCESS IN 


every method of printing is 
engraving. ‘The impression 
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PAPER AGGORDING 


to Chinese History was 
invented in the second 
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METHODS AND MATERIALS WITH EXAMPLES. 














space alloted to each room should be not less than four 
feet square and as much larger as possible. They 
should all be in a line if it can be arranged that way, so 
as to lessen plumbing expenses, and each one should be 
furnished with an iron or wooden sink, faucets, a wooden 
grating upon which to rest the developing dish, a shelf 
above for plate-holders and chemicals, a red lantern 
and a zinc washing box, in addition to the hard-rubber 
box containing the “fixing” bath. Perhaps some mem- 
ber may be found who is willing for a small money con- 
sideration to look after these baths and renew them 
each week, or certain members may take it in turn to 
do so; in any case the expense of the few chemicals 
needed, of the light for the red lantern, and of the initial 
construction should easily be paid out of the fee charged 
for the use of the rooms. An engagement book in which 
those desiring to use the dark room may enter their 
names in advance and the hour for which they wish to 
retain it should hang in a convenient place, as it will save 
much confusion 

The disadvantage of these small rooms is the lack of 
ventilation, trough they appear to be more popular with 
the camera clubs than with any other sort. A pro- 
fessional photographer's dark room is often very large, 
with places at which five or six persons can develop. 
The entrance is usually by a zigzag passageway that 
effectually shuts out the light and at the same time per- 
mits the entrance or exit of a person at any moment 
without risk of spoiling the plates of others who may be 
working there. Then there are the “dry” dark rooms 
which contain merely a shelf at which plate-holders may 
be refilled. 

The lantern is a feature of the dark room which re- 
quires particular care. If electric bulbs are used they 
should be put within an iron or wooden box fitted with 
properly tested sheets of orange or ruby glass just as 
for a kerosene lamp or gas-light, though if the construc- 
tion of the room permits it the lantern box is better dis- 
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Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


Anti-Trust Type-Founders POINT LINE 
183 to 187 Monroe Street, Ghicago, Illinois, U.S A POINT SET 
Kept in stock and for sale by Great Western Type Foundry. Kansas City. Mo.; Great Western Type Foundry. POINT BODY 
Omaha, Neb.; St. Louis Printers Supply Co.. St. Louis. Mo.; Minnesota Type Foundry Company. St. A aul, Minn.; 
Southern Printers Supply Co.. W ashington, D. C.; The Southwest Printers Supply. A Angeles, Cal.; P: acitic 
ag ag House, Seattle, Wash.; E. C. P: ane & Co.. Ltd... New Orleans, La.: F. ssel Mant afactaring Co. 


New York, N. Y.: R. W. Hartnett. Philadelphia, Pa.: Miller & Richard, Toronto, Gbburke 















SPECIAL 


CHARACTERS 


CONTAINED 
IN FONTS 
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PLATE GOTHIC 


PATENT PENDING 











Gothic No. 1 25A $1 00 


ADVERTISEMENTS MAY GENERALLY BE MOST EFFECTUALLY DISPLAYED BY STUDYING 


6 Point Plate 


EFFECTIVE SIMPLICITY HAVE SUFFICIENT WHITE SPACE AND IF THE READING MATTER 
1234567890 


6 Point Plate Gothic No. 2. 20A $1 oo 
INCLINES TO CROWDING THE ADVERTISEMENT SOMEWHAT PUT LARGEST 
PORTION IN SMALL TYPE FORMING A BLOCK THUS ACQUIRING ADEQUATE 


6 Point Plate Gothic No. 39 20A $1 oo 
SPACE TO ATTRACTIVELY DISPLAY THE VITAL PORTIONS OF 
THE MATTER CONTRACT SIGNED FOR 3 COLUMN AD WEEKLY 


6 Point Plate Gothic No. 416A $1 00 
ADVERTISE WHEN BUSINESS IS DULL REMARKED THE 
2 SUCCESSFUL MERCHANTS TO THEIR COMPETITORS 


8 Point Plate Gothic No. 5) 16A $1 15 
PRINTERS CAN APPLY THIS ADVICE CHEAPER 
THAN ANYBODY ELSE WITH 5 IDLE PRESSES 


8 Point Plate Gothic No. 6 15A $1 25 


BORDERS ENHANCE ATTRACTIVENESS 
PLAIN AND UNIQUE 12 POINT DESIGNS 


10 Point Plate Gothic No. 7. 15A $1 50 
JUDICIOUS USERS OF PRINTERS INK 
38 WRITERS OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


12 Point Plate Gothic No. 8 12A $1 5¢ 


CREATING NEW PROFESSION 
9 COLLEGES TEACHING MEN 


12 Point Plate Gothic No. g 12A $1 55 


28 PAPER WAREHOUSES 


14 Point Plate Gothic 1oA $1 65 


EMPLOY 9 ineiapiiinin 


18 Point Plate Gothic 


TO INTRODUCE 36 


vint Plate Gothic 6 


FINE WORKS 3 






























GAST..<.... 
POINT LINE 
POINT SET 


POINT BODY 


BARNHART BROS. 
& SPINDLER 


183, 185, 187 
MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE KEPT IN 
STOCK AND FOR SALE BY . . 
ALL BRANCHES AND DEALERS 
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CHICAGO 


to ANDREW CLAY DENNISON, pr. 


THE PRACTICAL GARDENER AND 


TERMS: CASH ON OR BEFORE CONSERVATORIES: EVERGREEN 
THE 15TH OF THE MONTH ROAD, SPRINGLER TOWNSHIP, 
FOLLOWING SALE AND SMOKY ISLAND 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT Re 


srmeemnspie 


R. C. HENDERSON & Co. 


324 MADISON AVENUE 


WE INVITE YOU TO INSPECT AN UNUSUALLY FINE SELECTION 
OF IMPORTED NOVELTIES IN LEATHER, BRONZE, WOOD AND 
ENAMEL WARE, FINE WRITING PAPERS, DINNER AND MENU CARDS, 
ETC. A REPRESENTATIVE OF OUR RETAIL STATIONERY DEPART- 
MENT HAS JUST RETURNED FROM THE GREAT EUROPEAN CITIES, 
WHERE HE HAS SECURED MANY EXQUISITE AND EXCLUSIVE 
ARTICLES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO FASTIDIOUS BUYERS. 

AN INSPECTION OF THIS LARGE ASSORTMENT WILL CONVINCE 
YOU THAT OUR LINE IS ALL WE CLAIM FOR IT, AND THAT ANY 
ARTICLE YOU SELECT WILL PROVE SATISFACTORY. 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 


Rie iMPORTED NOVELTIES Fie 

















TELEPHONE, CENTRAL 645 


HENRY LIVINGSTONE CARLISLE R. HAMPTON 


ROOM 4, 132 LA SALLE STREET 


REPRESENTING 
ALLEGHENY COAL & COKE Co. SPECIAL AGENT CHICAGO 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


WESTERN INSURANCE CO. OF QUEBEC 
METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO. OF TORONTO 
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The Graphic 
Border 









al The Latest Stroke = 


Of our artist penman, as applied to border designs, is 
conceded to be a graceful, virile and effective one. It 
is here embodied in perfectly finished metal types, the 
characters being cast. on multiples of 12-point, and 
so made as to be capable of a multitude of variations, 
giving unique and stylish effects, either plain or in tints 



















Characters of the eee Border 
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OMPLETE FonT $3.50 




















American Type Founders Co. 


Salesrooms in Leading American Cities 





GRAPHIC BORDER IS PATENT APPLIED FOR IN UNITED STATES AND REGISTERED IN ENGLAND 
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Oli English Borders 
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Specimens of Fifteen 


Additional Designs of 
Old English Borders K 
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6 POINT NO. 26. 54 INCHES $1.50 
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wYanTenvenvenve 
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Tue favor with which the Old English 
Borders shown last month were received 
has induced us to sele¢t several additional 
designs, as exhibited on the two pages 
herewith. The practical utility of these 
Borders will be at once apparent, both 
for the variety in shapes and weights and 
the simplicity of their make-up. They 
present in the nicely finished manner of 
modern typefounding some of the most 
interesting decorative features which 





gave distinction to the best work of the 
old-time printers. The Borders are cast 
on point bodies and sets, can be used in 
connection with many styles of types, 
and consisting of but few characters they. 
are especially adapted for quick handling 


Old English Borders are in stock and for sale at all 
salesrooms of the American Ty pe Founders Company 
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36 INCHES $1.50 











12 POINT OLD ENGLISH BORDER NO. 22. 


36 INCHES $1.50 
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American Type Founders Company 
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8 POINT OLD ENGLISH BORDER NO. 24. 50 INCHES $1.50 
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18 Point O SH BORDER NO. 27. 30 INCHES $1.50 
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12 PoinT No. 28 361 NCHES $1.50 
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Showing seteral 
stules of the Old 
English Borders 
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36 INCHES $1.50 
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12 PoinT No. 























supplementary to 
those shotun last 
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| 6 Point NO. 34. 54 INCHES $1.50 
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Maker of the Best Things in Cypes aud Borders 
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6 POINT OLD ENGLISH BORDER NO. 35 54 INCHES $1.50 
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36 INCHES $1.50 
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12 POINT OLD ENGLISH BORDER NO. 30. 
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The Stylus Border. 
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Exhibiting Some 
Specimens of the 
Latest Ideas for 
Securing Artistic 
Printed Effects 















































The possibilities of the Stylus 
Border for original and artistic 
effects are practically limitless. 
The general style of the design 
is refreshing and decidedly up- 
to-date, while the different sizes 
and forms of the characters and 
their arrangement on the type 
bodies permits of a variety of 


Highly Effective 
Combinations 


limited only by the ingenuity 
and artistic capabilities of the 
compositor. All characters are 
cast on point bodies and line 
perfectly inany combination by 
using our 6 and 12 point quads. 
The Stylus Border, like all our 
modern border productions, is 
made with 
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Characters of the Stylus Border 


COMPLETE FONT $3.50 


lew to quick 
justification 


























































American Type Founders Company 


Maker of the Best Things for the Printer 
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STYLUS BORDER IS PATENT APPLIED FOR IN UNITED STATES AND REGISTERED IN ENGLAND 
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SD Weil Rule Borders, Ornaments F 
pS and Terminals Jy 
. Characters in Section No. J 


Price Per Font, $3.50 
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HESE Rule Borders, Ornaments and Terminals have been designed especially to 
enable the printer to produce panels, artistic corner effects, etc., quickly. 
They are cast on even bodies and Point Line, and will justify without the use 

of cardboard. The face is cut just the right weight to combine effectively with any 

type face. Being sketchy and devoid of the stiffness usually found in most borders, 
they will afford unlimited scope for covers, programs, brochures, booklets, etc., and 
enable the compositor to get away from the stiff effect and hackneyed style of 
using a border or brass rule, resembling a picture frame. 


Characters in Section No. 2 S$ PR 


Price Per Font, $3.50 


























The following characters in | . The isfowing characters in 
Section No. 1 are sold as Bor- ob 2g ga dr ection No. 2 are sold as Bor- 
ders— der— 

@ Nos. 8 and 10, * aes 


Nos. 14 and 12, Twenty- Four Inches, $1.6 
Four Inches, $1.60 Nos. 6 and 7, Twenty- 


Bo 86 
Cast by SOUTHERN TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPEFOUNDERS AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES 


[peveraraera 


No. 5, Forty-Eight Inches, 
$1.25 
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. ‘The “Post™ 
Condensed 


( 
\ 
% 
A new addition to that attractive and 
popular type style Known to the best 
printers and advertisers as the “POST” 
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‘ 
\ | “Post” Condensed is made in fourteen sizes, from 
Y 6 Point to 72 Point, as shown on opposite page. 
( Wee 
N | Fonts of all sizes are ready for immediate delivery. 
Y I Order from nearest House or Special Dealer of the 
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‘| Type Founders Co. 
¢ “Post” Old Style Series 
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72 POINT 


“Post’ Condensed 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





3A $655 4a $475 $1130 








24 POINT 


6A $155 12a $195 $350 


Another Useful Letter .@ Remember the Name 








‘64 POINT 4A $490 5a $380 $870 





36 POINT 4A $215 7a $235 $450 


MODERN FACE 
Speakis for Itself 


30 POINT 5A $190 9a $210 $400 


USEFUL ADTYPE 
Legible @ Striking 


48 POINT 3A $345 4a $255 $600 


STANDARD 
New Design 


14 POINT 12A $125 24a $150 $275 


WE ARE POSITIVE THAT EVERY 
printer will admire the extremely 
Useful Series Shown on this Page 


10 POINT 14A $100 28a $125 $2 25 


THE CAPACITY OF THE “POST” CONDENSED 
for everyday jobbing purposes, and for news 
paper display in general, cannot be surpassed 
among the new type styles recently offered to 
the profession. This series claims particular 
attention on account of its wearing qualities 


6 POINT 18A $080 36a $095 $175 


IF YOU HAVE A GOOD THING THE PEOPLE WANT IT. THEY LIVE 
decidedly better than their fathers did. They want the comforts 
as well as the necessaries of life. One of these is Good Advers, 
the Kind that vibrate, which cannot be built from poor material 
any more than a superior violin can be constructed from inferior 
woods. It’s all in the material. You can make Good Things by 
using original and exclusive designs of popular American Type 


8 POINT 16A $090 32a $110 $200 
IT IS GRATIFYING TO FIND THAT OUR EFFORTS TO 
increase the Facilities for doing Beautiful Printing are 
responded to in a very liberal spirit by the craft. It is 
our ambition to promote the cultivation of elegant 
and refined taste in Typography. .. . It pays to use the 
Latest Type Designs and Modern Printing Machinery 


12 POINT 14A $105 28a $145 $250 
START THE DAY RIGHT AND THINGS 
will go smoothly. The proper way is to 
start with new American Type Faces 416 


NOTE.—The 60 Point “Post” Condensed is in pre- 
paration, and will be ready for delivery May, 1902 








42 POINT 


3A $265 5a $235 $500 


American Type Founders Co. 


18 POINT 


Exclusive Maker and Originator of the ‘‘Post’’ Old Style Series 


9A $140 16a $160 $300 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


This Time it’s PONTIAG 











THE PONTIAG SERIES 


72 POINT 


PROMINENCE 
Lofty Heights 


SMALLER PROFITS 
Larger Sales Result 


LIGHT READING 
Modern Fashion 


HOME BOARD OF VISITORS 
The Board will meet at least 
once every month to receive 
the report of the matron of 


the Home for Destitute and 
Infirm Maiden Ladies 48970 


24 POINT 


PROMINENT WEDDING 


An interesting event on 
next Monday will be the 
uniting in wedlock 126 


$ 28a $115 $2 25 


DELIGHTFUL FAREWELL GONCERTS 


The farewell concerts given on last 
Wednesday afternoon and Saturday 
evening by the Harmonic Orchestra 
marshalled in attendance a host of 
people who admired the programme 


presented by this organization 57 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Originator and Maker of Popular Type Designs 
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Another Popular Design 





THE PONTIAG SERIES 


36 POINT 5A $165 8a $160 $325 


HEROIG LEADERS WANTED 


Grying Evils of the Day will 
be discussed everywhere 8 


42 POINT 4A $190 7a $185 $375 


PLEASING SERENADES 


Guitar and Mandolin in 
Harmonious melodies 6 


30 POINT 6A $155 9a $145 $300 


TEMPTING MILLINERY DISPLAY 


Charming Array to suit Feminine 
Tastes and Masculine Purses 32 


12 POINT 18A $105 36a $120 $2 25 


MINERS ACCEPT THE TERMS OFFERED 


At a rousing mass meeting held in the 
Grand Opera House to-day a settlement 
in favor of the striking miners was not 
effected without stiff opposition 7385 


8 POINT 24A $085 48a $115 $200 
ELEVEN KILLED BY THE BURSTING OF A SEVEN-INCH GUN 
NE of the British first-class battleships which arrived 
at Queenstown to-day reports a disastrous accident 
during gun practice off Bremerhaven yesterday afternoon. 
While the crew was standing behind a seven-inch barbette 
gun the breech burst. Two lieutenants and nine members 
of the crew were killed and eight others injured 214680 


10 POINT 20A $090 40a $110 $200 


BELGIAN DEPUTIES TALK OF CIVIL WARFARE 


The day has passed without disturbances, but 
a considerable number of strikers are quietly 
lounging about the city. One of the Liberal 
members of the Chamber of Deputies said he 
repudiated violence, but that civil war 52807 


6 POINT 28A $075 56a $100 $175 
COURTS-MARTIAL FOLLOW CHARGES OF CRUEL TORTURE IN THE ARMY 


HE President and Secretary of War have determined upon rigid and 
exhaustive investigation of all charges of cruelty in the army now 

in the field and have directed that courts-martial shall be held where 
there is the slightest foundation for accusations made against officers 
or privates This action was taken after a thorough discussion of the 
whole subject at the Cabinet meeting this afternoon when the President 
expressed himself very strongly against the use of unnecessarily harsh 
measures by army officers and urged upon the Secretary of War 3579 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS G0. 


Furnish Everything for a Modern Printing Office 
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@ *Rebiew of = 
Hpectmens Recethed 























BY ALFRED PYE, 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


Tue Stanley-Taylor Company, San F[rancisco, is still sending out 
attractive monthly blotters, the designs on which are very unique and 
artistic. 

Marsu & Grant Company, Chicago.—.A neat calendar announcement 
printed in color, which ought to prove a trade-bringer in the artistic line 
of letterpress printing. 

NoLtan Brotuers, Brooklyn, New York.—The booklet, “* From an 
Up-to-Date Store,’ is a good piece of artistic composition, but we think 
the presswork could be improved upon. 

“La CorrFreure ”’ is the title of a pamphlet devoted to the toilet, pub- 
lished by the Binder Company, Philadelphia. It is intended to advertise 
the toilet preparations of the company, and is a neatly printed publica- 
tion. 

A CATALOGUE of guns and ammunition, sold by the William H. Hoegee 
Company, Los Angeles, California, has been received from V. H. Peck, 
the compiler. It is a creditable piece of work. It bears the imprint of 
Kingsley, Barnes & Neuner Company. 

From the Review Printing House, Bridgeway, Ontario, we are in 
receipt of a program of a masquerade ball given by the Young Men’s 
Social Club of that city. It is a neat piece of composition and press- 
work, the front cover being illustrated with the outline figure of a drum- 
major printed in silver on a red rough stock. 

A sertes of medical ads., prepared by Calkins & Holden, of New 
York city, are gotten up in a style that will no doubt attract attention. 
Each ad. is illustrated with a sketch depicting the subject matter of the 
letterpress on the ad., the sketches being drawn in a forceful manner. 
Calkins & Holden’s work should be fruitful in results. 

Tue A, D, Farmer & Son Company has printed an excellent specimen 
book of the Chatham Old Style series of type, 
to 72-point, printed in black and red on heavy enameled stock in folder 


showing sizes from 6-point 





form, enclosed in cover of brown Princess stock printed in gold. Printers 
should send for a copy of this work, which will prove of interest to them. 


THe passenger department of the Pennsylvania Railroad has sent out 
a souvenir of the visit of V’rince Ilenry of T’russia, in the form of a 
pamphlet giving itinerary of the trip over that road and other information 
in reference to the entire tour of the Prince. It is from the press of 
Allen, Lane & Scott, and an excellent piece of work from a typographic 
standpoint. 

A neat booklet is issued by H. IB. Rouse & Co., Chicago, with the 
enticing title, ‘* Profit Producing Tools for Printers.”” It is descriptive 
of the labor-saving appliances manufactured by this firm for helping 
printers to save money, and is a good sample of neat typography. 
Printers interested in economical problems should send for a copy of 
this booklet. 

Reprietp Brornuers, New York, have sent out some unique circulars 
relating to the Outing magazine. They are gotten up in “ ye strictly olde 
style method of doinge pryntinge,” with deckle-edge stock of tinted hues, 


and illuminated initials, printed separately and attached to the circulars ° 


with a little mucilage at the top, letting the balance of the initial hang 
free. Design, workmanship and finish are excellent in every respect. 

Sip Simpson, Toronto, Canada, one of the most energetic agents for 
Tue Intanp Printer, takes so much interest in his work that he has 
issued a handsome calendar, which is being distributed in the different 
offices in his city. The calendar pad is attached to a dark green mount- 
ing board, on which a design in gold is printed. At the top is Mr. Simp- 
son’s eard printed on a gray stock. It is an attractive way of advertising 
and ought to influence sales. 

* PICTURESQUE SEATTLE” is a pamphlet of sixty-four pages and cover, 
published by A. D. Eshelman, Seattle, Washington. It is a collection 
of poems on the beauties of Seattle and the scenes in its vicinity, com- 
prising among others, “* The State of Washington,” “ Seattle,” ‘ The 
Burst of Morn on Puget Sound,” “An Apostrophe to Mount Rainier,” 

lo a Washington Forest,” etc., all written in a most inspiring strain 


and illustrated with half-tone views of the scenery and subjects treated 
upon. The work is an excellent piece of typography, the engravings are 
good, and the work is gotten up in a most attractive manner. Presswork 
is above criticism. 

A procrRaM of the Riding and Driving Club, of Brooklyn, New York, 
is a very good piece of color-printing. ‘The cover is of very dark gray 
stock on which is printed in gold, red and pale blue the announcement, 
embellished with a picture of a female bareback rider and a clown, 
printed in gold, black, pink and pale blue. The work is artisticaily 
designed and admirably executed, and is a product of the Miller Press, 
Lafayette place, New York city. 

Tue ‘ Galley Slaves” sometimes take a day off, as is evidenced by a 
program of the “annual stag” of that ilk from the book and law 
department of R. G. McLean’s establishment in Toronto, Canada, on the 
occasion of the third annual dinner and sleighride on February 7, 1902. 
The program of the event is a good piece of typography and presswork 
in three colors and gold, embossed, printed on a card shaped to stand 
on the table in the form of ‘‘ gates ajar.” 

R. S. Peck & Co., Hartford, Connecticut, have sent us a portfolio of 
their work — samples of commercial, professional, society and advertis- 
ing printing —all of the very best quality. Composition is neat and 
attractive, engraving and embossing most artistic, presswork very fine. 
The samples were enclosed in a wrapper of dark green cover-stock on 
which was printed in gold: ‘‘ We do it all! We do it well.’ There is 
no question about the work being done well. 

A PACKAGE of printing from the Lambert-Deacon-Hull Printing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, shows artistic taste in designing, mechanical 
excellence in execution, in engraving, composition and presswork. The 
Burlington folder and the Fergusson-McKinney catalogue are good spec- 
imens of high-grade printing. The ‘‘ cover suggestion” is a good one; 
we think the specimen printed in white ink is the best. All the speci- 
mens are of excellent quality and beyond criticism. 


s, Reading, Pennsylvania, has prepared a booklet of 
. § ) 





C. EvGENE 
‘ Typographical Specimens,” which will prove helpful to beginners in 
typography. Numerous specimens of letter-heads, business cards, envel- 
ope corner cards, programs, etc., are shown, in styles that most ordinary 
printing-offices could duplicate. The work is not advertised for sale, 
but Mr. Wells will doubtless be willing to furnish copies to any who 
may be interested enough to address him in relation thereto. 
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J. E. BARNES. 
Superintendent, Westbourne Printing Works, Bournemouth, W., 
London, England. 
Mr. Barnes is a great admirer of THE INLAND PRINTER, and believes in 
American methods and American type and machinery. 





A NuMBER of specimens of jobwork from the office of the Sleepy Eye 
(Minn.) Dispatch are of such excellent quality that we would advocate 
a campaign to change the name of the locality to ‘*Open Eye,’ instead 
of Sleepy Eye. The quality of the work is evidence enough that the 
ruling spirits of the job office are wide-awake in both the composing 
and press departments, and use up-to-date materials and ideas in plan- 
ning and carrying into execution the work undertaken by them. 

C. B. Corrretr & Sons Company has been sending out a sample 
sheet of three-color work, being the pages from the book ‘‘ Perfection in 
Three Colors” issued by the Electro-Tint Engraving Company, of Phil- 
adelphia. We understand that the work was executed entirely on second- 
hand Cottrell presses. If such work as this can be done on a second- 
hand press, people begin to wonder what a new machine could do. 
Edward Stern & Company, the printers, as well as the makers of the 
presses, are to be congratulated. 

Tue Britton Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has designed and 
printed for the Warren Paint Company a most amusing, artistic and 














instructive booklet, that should prove to be a great business getter for 
the paint company. A story is told in verse and illustrated with 
sketchy features relating the good qualities of the products of the paint 
company, in such an interesting manner that it can not fail to arrest the 
attention of all who read the brochure. Engraving, composition and 
presswork are all of excellent quality. 

Two attractive booklets come from H. C. Hansen, the typefounder, 
Boston, one presenting the Viking and Viking Italic, the other the 
Buffalo and Buffalo Outline series. Each of the pamphlets shows the use 
of the type when arranged in different ways and printed in two colors. 
The Viking is a light-faced letter, well suited for circular and general 
job use, and is made in eleven si The italic for the series is made 
in seven sizes. The Buffalo series is well known. Both of these letters 





are provided with accents. These pamphlets will be sent to any printers 
who desire them. 

A PAMPHLET with the title ‘‘ Winter Scenes in and about Los Ange- 
les’ has been prepared and issued by the Herald Company, Los Angeles, 
California. It is a work of forty-eight pages, 9% by 12% inches, printed 
on fine white enameled stock. The engravings are from photographs 
of scenes in and around Los Angeles, taken during the winter season, 
showing that flowers and not snowstorms prevail in that region in the 
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about the joints on the rulework which is most pleasing to note. <A 
feature of the book is a business card set in six different styles by as 
many different compositors. In each instance the treatment is most 
artistic. Presswork on the book is of most excellent quality. Your letter- 
head and envelope card are artistic in design and selection of colors, and 
very neat in execution. They would attract attention anywhere. 

“Tletto! Littte Peorte!”’ is the title of a booklet sent out by the 
Empire Milling Company, of San Francisco, California, in which are 
a number of sketches after the style of ‘** The House That Jack Built,” 
describing and illustrating the process from the planting of the seed to 
the retailing of the finished product for the breakfast table. This will 
no doubt prove an attractive and profitable form of advertisement. The 
pages are interleaved with tissue so that the little ones may trace over 
with pencil the outlines of the sketches on the printed page. The 
booklet is issued from the office of F. J. Cooper, 36 Geary street, San 
Francisco. 

We have just received from Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimcre, 
Maryland, a wall calendar for 1902, the background of which is a very 
artistic design entitled ‘‘ Ye Careful Printers,”’ representing the employer 
and workman critically examining the product of their press. The 
calendar portion is printed in bold black figures on pure white paper, 
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winter months. The engravings are of excellent quality and have been 
well treated by the pressman. [rom front to back cover the work is a 
fine sample of artistic typography. 

Macic printing-ink is the latest novelty offered to printers and pub- 
lishers by the Queen City Printing Ink Company, of Cincinnati. It is 
not only useful for advertisements in the form of circulars, cards, etc., 
but can be used effectively by newspapers for their Sunday editions. 
Portions of the advertisements or cuts are printed in black, and the bal- 
ance in the magic ink. The latter is not discernible until a lead pencil 
point is rubbed across the surface of the advertisement, when the portion 
printed in the magic ink appears with wonderful clearness. Printers 
can see samples of this by writing to the company. 

F. Bovine Barrett, with Alfred M. Slocum Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania — The samples you submit are deserving of only one kind 
of criticism — that they are most artistic in design and execution. Your 
compositors and pressmen must be very highly educated in their respect- 
ive lines to produce such excellent results. If you will send us a print 
in solid black on white stock of the Alfred M. Slocum letter-head and 
the Pressed Steel Car Company cover we will be pleased to reproduce 
them. Most of the samples of your work are in colored inks, which are 
difficult and in some cases impossible to reproduce. 

E. G. Bates, Albert Lea, Minnesota, has issued a booklet entitled 
“Modern Printing,’ containing thirty leaves, each with a different 
design in rule and type, all in up-to-date style. The cover is a rulework 
design in black and silver, printed on green stock. ‘Lhere is a finish 
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each month being finished off with a quotation from one of the most 
famous authors. An announcement accompanying the calendar states 
that ‘* The recent strike prevented the issue of this calendar at the first 
of the year . . . hence the delay in presentation of this greeting.” 
It is a piece of work of which the Williams & Wilkins Company may 
well feel proud. 

A HANDSOMELY printed pamphlet of forty-eight pages, about 7 by 9 
inches in size, is sent out from the printing department of the Marshall- 
Wells Hardware Company, Duluth, Minnesota. It is entitled, ‘‘ Where 
Rails and Water Meet,” and is a description of the offices, warehouses, 
storerooms, etc., of the company as viewed through the camera. The 
half-tones, which are of excellent quality, are printed in black, and the 
letterpress in brown ink, run over the vignetting of the half-tones. The 
cover-design is most artistic and is printed in black, light blue and old 
gold on a deep gray stock, and shows an ocean greyhound plowing the 
main at night, and a time-annihilating express train of the up-to-date 
class, encircled with a scroll design of dolphins, Neptune's trident and 
a block signal. The work throughout is of a quality that is above crit- 
icism. 

Tue Northern Pacific Railroad has issued the 1902 edition of ‘* Won- 
derland,” descriptive of the scenery through which its line passes from 
the Central States to the Western coast. Numberless scenes are shown 
with the aid of the camera, and the descriptive letterpress is most enter- 
taining to the reader. <A trip of from two to three thousand miles 


through such entrancing scenery can not but be captivating to the senses. 
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The cover-design and chapter headings were molded by Alfred Lentz, 
of New York, and are veritable works of art. The half-tones include 
views of the wonderful Yellowstone Park, the geysers, canyons, wild 
animals, Indians, Puget Sound and Alaska. This beautiful work may be 
obtained by addressing Charles S. Fee, general passenger and ticket 
agent, St. Paul, Minnesota, enclosing the sum of 6 cents for each copy. 
The book is printed by the well-known house of Rand-McNally Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, and is a fine specimen of up-to-date letterpress 
printing. 

James B. Masry, with the Times-Herald, Waco, Texas, has carried 
out an original idea with regard to a calendar. On a rough sage-green 
card 6 by 9 inches in size he prints in gold a horseshoe encircling a 
lucky star, above which are the words “ Footprints on the Sands of 
Time.” On the left is a wreath printed in gold encircling portrait of 
himself and wife with date 1900 beneath; on the right another wreath 
encircling a portrait of their baby, with date beneath, 1901. In the 
center 1s a miniature calendar pad, 1 by 1% inches, above which is 


printed this couplet: “ Here’s luck to you 


Through nineteen-two.” 


Mr. Mabry calls himself the ‘‘ Crank-Photakist,” but we think he is any- 
thing but a “crank,” as his work shows skill of an exceptional quality. 
He is also a printer of no mean ability. We have no hesitation in saying 
that the calendar will prove a “ taking” advertisement. 

















A SPANISH PLAYING-CARD, 


The above design is supposed to be intended for printing the back of 
a Spanish playing-card. The cut was sent by a friend in Havana, Cuba, 
to Messrs. Brown & Whitaker, printers, of Hamilton, Ohio, and is made 
of little pieces of steel set in a base of zinc or some hard metal, and then 
attached to a solid metal base. The rules are so clear cut that one would 
imagine the plate was intended for gold stamping, or some very heavy 
work of that character. 





A CHRISTMAS GIFT THAT IS ALWAYS WELCOME, 


Enclosed please find money-order for $2.50, for which send 
me THE INLAND Printer for another year. Permit me also to 
make a suggestion: Christmas comes but once a year, and the 
Christmas of 1902 is a long way off. But when it does come 
around again, can’t you induce some of the philanthropic 
employers who are readers of your admirable journal to send 
in a year's subscription to THE INLAND Printer for those of 
their employes who are unable, or think they are, to subscribe 
of their own accord. I know that quite a number of employing 
printers make a practice of remembering their employes on 
that festal occasion, and I think that money spent according 
to the above suggestion would be like casting bread upon the 
waters. Employer and employe would alike be benefited. 
After being a reader of THe INLAND PrinTER for a number of 
years I fail to see what excuse an employe could offer for not 
reading so admirable an instructor in all things typographic.— 
J. E. Gapp, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of .technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale and prices should be 
enclosed in all publications sent for review. 


TueE March edition of Our Companion, published by the 
Cincinnati House of Refuge, contains an article about the 
printing department of that institution, from the Commercial 
Tribune of Cincinnati, illustrated with half-tones of the dif- 
ferent departments. 

Book Plates is the title of a new publication, issued by the 
300k Plate Printers, Marquette building, Chicago, the first 
number having made its appearance in February. The inten- 
tion is to issue it six times a year. A number of very interest- 
ing examples of book-plates are shown. Clarence C. Marder 
is responsible for the arrangement and taste displayed in get- 
ting out this number. 


“THE Book ILLustTRaToRS OF JAPAN,” by Williard M. Wood, 
appears in the Easter (April) number of the Overland 
Monthly, and throws a new light on the makers of Japanese 
prints and the conditions under which they worked. Many of 
the masters who have created the prints so valued by modern 
collectors drew their originals as illustrations to Japanese 
novels. The article shows reproductions from some of the 
most famous prints. 


Tue “American Newspaper Annual,” published by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, is a carefully compiled and well- 
printed book of some sixteen hundred pages. The arrangement 
of the list of papers enables one to obtain just the information 
desired in the quickest possible time. Newspapers are cata- 
logued according to States, and are also arranged in another 
part of the work by counties. A complete list of religious, 
agricultural and class publications is given, as well as publica- 
tions in foreign languages, and a list of press and editorial 
associations. The maps of the different States in colors add 
very materially to the value of the work. 


Wiu1i1Am Bancrort, the publisher of Outing, seems to be 
inaugurating quite a campaign of advertising for his publica- 
tion. These are in the form of circulars printed on deckle- 
edged paper, with handsome initial in colors attached to the 
first page. Outing has greatly improved of late, not only in 
typographical appearance, but in an editorial and business way, 
and is coming rapidly to the front. The aggressive plan of 
advertising now being adopted can not fail to increase the 
prestige of the magazine among advertisers and subscribers. 
We understand that Redfield Brothers are now doing the 


’ printing, and this accounts for the excellence of its typography. 


THE first number of Mahin’s Magazine, a publication 
devoted to advertising interests, made its appearance in April. 
It is to be a monthly journal, and proposes to give attention 
to the special field of bringing the truths of psychology and 
advertising into closer harmony. Among the leading articles 
is one entitled, “Association of Ideas,” the first of a series of 
twelve papers on psychological topics, by Walter Dill Scott, 
of the Northwestern University. “Advertising as a Selling 
Force,” a lecture delivered by Thomas Balmer, also finds a 
place in this issue. The number contains several other articles 
of interest and value. It is well printed, and from the present 
outlook will find a place with other publications in the adver- 
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tising line, which it is not trying in any manner to supplant. 
The subscription price is $1 per year. John Lee Mahin, 200 
Monroe street, Chicago, is the editor. 


Pél and Ploma is the title of an artistic and literary maga- 
zine published monthly at Barcelona, Spain. In make-up and 
general appearance it is somewhat on the order of the German 
publication Jugend, though the subject-matter of both text and 
illustrations is confined more closely to matters of art than to 
the consideration of political and general topics, as in its Ger- 
man prototype. The works of several Spanish artists unfamil- 
iar to American readers appear in its pages, notably land- 
scapes by Joaquin Mirs, portraits in charcoal by R. Casas, and 
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it will be seen that the coming printer will need excellent theo- 

retical and practical training in the ‘ battle for existence.’ ” 

THE SOAP BRAND RECORD AND TRADE-MARK MANUAL. 
B.S 


By Leebert Lloyd Lamborn, B.S., B.S. Published by Charles 5. 
Berriman, 108 Fulton street, New York. Price, $5. 


During the past year we have had much to say about copy- 
rights, because they are so intimately connected with the print- 
ing craft, but closely related is the matter of trade-marks, upon 
which, it must be confessed, very erroneous and vague ideas 
are current, and we commend this volume as one that has been 
much needed by every one interested in proprietary goods, of 
whatsoever kind. Reliable information upon the subject has 
been very difficult to obtain, and if acquired from consultation 


be 
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character studies in pencil by I. Nonell, the latter suggesting 
by his choice of subjects — street types, beggars, etc.— the 
work of the Frenchmen, Steinlen and Raffaelli, though his 
treatment and grasp of character more resembles the great 
Spaniard, Goya. The colorwork and printing of the magazine 
are excellent. 


From Sweden comes a unique volume of information relat- 
ing to the graphic arts. It is called a “ Printing Calendar,” 
and covers the progress of printing in Scandanavian coun- 
tries during the last two years. The compiler, Mr. Wald Zach- 
rison, was the organizer of the Swedish book exhibit in 
Gothenburg, 1900. The “calendar” is replete with articles on 
designing of type faces, ornaments, and artistic effects in 
printing and jobwork. Bookbinding has not been neglected, 
and both practical and decorative bindings are thoroughly dis- 
cussed. It contains specimens in all branches with which it 
deals. An extract from the preface would probably not be 
amiss to American readers: ‘“ We may well be anxious about 
the education of the next generation. Competition grows ever 
stronger; machinery becomes more complicated; electricity is 
making inroads in this as well as other industries; chemistry, 
too, is becoming a formidable agent, the ever-increasing quali- 
ties and colors in paper and inks requiring judgment of an 
artistic order to match them in an effective way. From all this 
























with a specialist the amount contained in this work would cost 
many, very many times its price. The title of the book, how- 
ever, we think is a little misleading, and would have been better 
by a little transposition. It is really a “ Trade-mark Manual,” 
‘Soap Brand Record ” is purely 


and valuable at that, while the 
supplementary. 


THE EDUCATION OF A JOURNALIST. 


“As a kind of education for a journalist, I think he will 
spend his time most profitably in the study of history, of con- 
tinental languages, and of the masters of style in his own 
tongue,” says Mr. T. P. O’Connor, in a recent issue of Pear- 
son’s Magazine. “I regard time spent by anybody who does | 
not intend to be a professional scholar over Latin and Greek, 
as sheer waste. It does not do a young man any harm to go 
through a university; but I can not say that I think it does 
him so very much good; though, after all, there is no univer- 
sity for one who has to make his living so good as the Uni- 
versity of Life. But, on the other hand, unless a young man 
devote some years of his life to learning, it is possible that he 
will never get the habit of reading at all, and without good 
reading it is difficult for a man to rise to good writing. The 
two most read, and, in the true sense, most scholarly men I 
ever met in my life, are Justin McCarthy and the late George 
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Augustus Sala, and neither the one nor the other ever went to 
The one began earning his living when he was 
the other started even at an earlier 


a university. 

fourteen as a 
age, for, I think, he was a call-boy or scene painter at a theater 
And when you put these men by the side of 


reporter ; 


as a Start in life. 
a university man, and even a university man of a high degree, 
you saw how ignorant was the university man and how learned 
the two who had never heard a university lecture. But then 
these are two exceptional men, and, whatever had been their 
lives, would have been great readers. But to most men reading 
— especially with the serious purpose of acquiring knowledge — 
is an art to be taught, and taught under the compulsion of 
competition and a master, and all the rest of the machinery of a 
scholastic establishment. I attach, as will be seen, great 
importance to reading as a training for the journalist. When 
I omit Latin and Greek from the journalist’s curriculum it is 
not that I do not think that the study of great literary models 
will not be most useful; but there are literary models in our 
own tongue, and if a student is to read them all he will find 
that several years will not be too many for the work. For 
journalists I especially recommend Macaulay, J. R. Green, De 
Quincey, Newman and Kipling. This is, of course, not an 
exhaustive list, but these are the kind of authors a journalist 


ought to study. In French a course of Balzac is very useful.” 





A POEM WITH A POINT. 
The following verses, the author of which is Mr. Daniel 
Baker, were recited at the dinner of the Philadelphia Franklin 
Club recently: 


‘In days of old 
When printers bold 
Like barons held their sway, 
A printer bold, 
In search of gold, 
Sang merrily this lay: 
My plant is large and true, 
My type the best that’s cast, 
And all my hands so quick and true 
That none with them compare; 


So what care I for prices high, 
lll work for naught or die; 

So what care I for profit high, 
I'll work for fame or die. 


‘So this brave wight, 
With visions bright, 
Went gaily to the fray. 
Ile worked by 
Till broad daylight, 


For things just came his way: 


night, 


Phe work all came his way. 
The noisy pressroom din 
Was music sweet to him; 
As in his office bare and dim 
He looked for profit there. 


So what cared he for prices high, 
He'd work for naught or die; 

So what cared he for profits high, 
He’d work for naught and die. 


*Ilis price so low 
Made profits go 
And credit melt away. 
For want of gold 
lhe plant was sold, 
While buyers sang this lay, 
rhe buyers sang this lay: 
llis plant so large is worn, 
llis type and workmen gone; 
Yet ere he died he feebly cried, 


I've kept the vow I’ve sworn. 


So what care I for prices high, 
I’ve worked for fame and gotten naught, 
I've worked for naught, 


ht, I die.” 





For naught, for nau 
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SYSTEM OF ELECTRIC DRIVE FOR LARGE 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES. 


BY H. H. CUTLER. 


N adapting electric motors for driving large newspaper 

] presses it is necessary to provide for many requirements 

peculiar to newspaper work. These requirements may be 
enumerated briefly as follows: 

First. To prevent tearing the paper, the press must be 
started and accelerated with extreme smoothness. 

Second. For threading in the paper, the press must be 
operated at an exceedingly steady, slow speed, not exceeding 
one-twentieth the normal speed used for printing. 

Third. For attaching the stereotype plates to the rolls, the 
press must be turned over a very small fraction of one revolu- 
tion and then stopped in exactly the proper place. 

Fourth. Arrangements are necessary for quickly and posi- 
tively stopping the press in case the paper breaks or the folder 
clogs, or anything else occurs which necessitates a quick stop. 

Fifth. For printing different qualities of paper and for 
using different kinds of ink it is necessary to operate the press 
at speeds corresponding therewith over a wide range. In 
color-printing, for example, a speed approximating one-half of 
full speed is frequently found advisable. 

Sixth. In order to make it safe for the operators while 
making ready, it is advisable to provide means under their 
control which will absolutely prevent the press from being 
started while they are at work upon it. 

The above requirements can, at the best,-be only partially 
filled by any method which does not employ the electric drive, 
and many of the electrical methods in use to-day also fall far 
short of filling these very essential conditions. 

At least one printing-press manufacturer, however, has been 
furnishing for a great many years presses equipped with a 
mechanical slow-motion device, which device is of especial 
interest in this connection, as it has been utilized in adapting 
the particular system of electric drive described in this article. 

Cut No. 1 shows a method frequently used by R. Hoe & 
Co. for mechanically driving their large sextuple and quadruple 
presses, and illustrates the construction which has been in oper- 
ation for the past seven years on a Hoe press owned by the 
New York Journal. 

A main shaft is supported by hangers at the top of the 
pressroom and connected by means of two independent belts 
to countershafts and gearing mounted on the pressroom floor. 
3oth belts are provided with belt shifters arranged to slide 
the belts from a loose to a tight pulley mounted upon the said 
countershafts. The larger belt shown in cut No. I passes 
directly around a tight or loose pulley on the press shaft and 
drives this shaft at a speed suitable for printing. The smaller 
belt shown in the cut drives a small countershaft connected by 
means of miter gears to another shaft at right angles to the 
first. This second shaft carries a worm, meshing with a worm 
wheel, which wheel is mounted loosely on the press shaft, and 
carries a pawl arranged to engage with the teeth of a ratchet 
wheel keyed to the press shaft. 

It is evident, therefore, that whenever the worm wheel is 
revolved, its pawl will press against the teeth of the ratchet 
wheel and thereby cause the press shaft to revolve at an 
extremely slow speed. As soon as the larger belt is shifted to 
the tight pulley on the press shaft the ratchet wheel will be 
driven thereby at a much greater speed than that of the worm 
wheel, thus allowing the pawl to clatter over the teeth of the 
ratchet wheel. It is evident, then, that both belts may be con- 
nected to the tight pulleys or either one of them alone without 
interfering in the least with the functions of either belt. It is 
apparent, however, that a mechanical arrangement of this kind 
would allow the press to be operated at but two speeds, one 
very slow speed for threading in the paper and a much faster 
speed for printing the same. 

In order to meet the requirements stated in the beginning 
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of this article, it is necessary to provide a wide range of speed. 
Now, since this type of Hoe press is usually arranged to be 
driven by two belts, it is at once apparent that each belt can 
be driven by an independent motor in precisely the same 
manner as is customary in substituting a number of motors 
for a main line shaft carrying a number of belts when redesign- 
ing the equipment of any machine shop or factory for the pur- 
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pose of substituting electric motors in place of the main line 
shaft. This is precisely the plan that was adopted last spring 
for driving a new sextuple Hoe press installed for the New 
York Journal in their auxiliary pressroom, located under the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

Cut No. 2 shows the two motors as they are installed in this 
plant, and cut No. 3 illustrates the controller which was espe- 
cially designed for this two-motor equipment by the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company. This controller is capable 
of changing the speed of both motors through a range of prac- 
tically fifty per cent by means of the usual rheostatic methods, 
and differs from a standard single-motor press controller 
merely in connecting two resistances in Series, one for each 
motor, and controlling these resistances by means of a single 
lever. 

The lower part of the controller contains the segments and 
resistances suitable for a 10 horse-power motor, and the upper 
part of the controller contains like mechanism suitable for a 
60 horse-power motor. Two solenoid-controlled switches, 
clearly shown in cut No. 3, are utilized for closing the main line 
circuits for the two motors respectively. The windings of 











No, 2. 


these solenoids are connected in circuit by means of a small 
brush mounted on the end of the controller lever and arranged 
to press against a narrow brass segment shown surrounding 
the resistance segments on the controller front. This ring is 
cut at the place where all the resistance is cut out by the con- 
troller from the small motor circuit and at which same point 
the resistance of large carrying capacity begins. this latter 
resistance being used for regulating the speed of the 60 horse- 
power motor. As this small brush in the end of the rheostat 
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lever leaves the lower part of this narrow brass segment, it 
deénergizes the solenoid switch which controls the small motor 
circuit and at the same time energizes the solenoid switch 
which controls the circuit of the large motor. This action 
stops the small motor and accelerates the large motor, resulting 
in a consequent increase in speed of the press, which can be 
further increased by cutting out the resistance of the controller 
from the armature circuit and still further increased by intro- 
ducing rheostatic resistance into the shunt field circuit, as pro- 
vided for by the extra contact buttons shown in the cut. 

It is also possible by means of this controller to start and 
stop the press and move the same over an extremely small 
fraction of an inch without calling upon the current supply 
for over 10 horse-power of current and without producing any 
flashing or burning on the segments of the controller. 

A series of push-buttons is also provided, so arranged that 











by pressing any one of them the circuit is interrupted, which 
includes both of the solenoid switches, thereby producing an 
instantaneous opening of the circuit to either motor which may 
be operating, and thus quickly stopping the press. 

It then becomes impossible to again start the press until the 
controller arm is moved back mechanically to the “ full-off” 
position. This safety feature is accomplished by a system of 
electro-mechanical mechanism, shown in the cut, which enables 
the solenoids to close their switches only when this mechanism 
has been put in the proper position by moving the controller 
handle to the “ full-off” position. 

It is sometimes desirable to arrange controllers for printing- 
press work so that they can be started as well as stopped from 
several different places and also have their speed increased or 
diminished at these several different places. It is customary, 
for example, to slow down the press when the roll of paper is 
nearly exhausted and apparatus is in use whereby an extra 
roll of paper can be pasted on to the end of the exhausted roll 
without stopping the press, which press is slowed down merely 


by pushing the “ slower” button. 

Cut No. 4 shows a controller arranged to be operated from 
six different stations by means of three push-buttons located at 
each station. The controller shown in this cut has been oper- 
ating, for several months, a full-size Hoe quadruple press for 
the Minneapolis Tribune, and performs its work in a wonder- 
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fully smooth and reliable manner. This system is so arranged 
that pressing the top button marked “ Faster” on any one 
of the controlling stations will start the press by means of the 
small motor, which motor will gradually automatically accel- 
erate the speed of the press so long as any one of the “ Faster”’ 
buttons is kept pressed, and as soon as the desired speed is 
obtained the finger is removed from this button. 

To make the press go slower it is only necessary to press the 
middle button of any one of the stations, and the press will 
continue to decrease in speed so long as any one of the 
“Slower” buttons remain pressed. To stop the press quickly 
the “Emergency” switch is pulled, which switch is located 
at the bottom of each push-button station and consists of a 
10-ampere, modified, Bryant snap switch, which carries the 
fraction of an ampere necessary for energizing the solenoid 
controlling the main line circuit. 

The circuits are so arranged that if any one of these little 
emergency switches is opened, the press can not be started 
until it is closed. The closing of these emergency switches is 
indicated by the lighting of a lamp on the controller so that 
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the operator always knows if his emergency switches are all 
closed by looking at the controller. 

The basic principle upon which the controller operates is 
the substitution of solenoid-controlled switches for cutting 
out the starting and regulating resistance in the armature cir- 
cuits of the two motors. The use of these independent sole- 





noid-controlled switches prevents the rapid wearing away of 
the contacts, which occurs when the usual sliding form of con- 
tact is used, where a brush slides from one segment to 
another, invariably drawing with it a spark whose intensity 
diminishes only as the number of segments is increased. 

Each solenoid switch is provided with carbons for taking 
the spark which occurs when cutting in resistance, so that it 
is found in practice only ten steps of resistance are necessary, 
no matter how large the motor may be, as a perfectly smooth 
acceleration may be obtained on any motor with ten changes in 
the amount of external resistance in the armature circuit. 
These solenoid-controlled switches are energized in the usual 
manner by means of a “ master” solenoid moving a lever over 
a number of segments, which segments are connected with the 
high-resistance windings of their respective solenoids and carry 
but a small fraction of an ampere. The motion of this lever is 
retarded in both directions by an oil dash-pot. 

When it is desired to start the press or increase its speed, 
the “Faster” button is pushed, thereby energizing a relay 
magnet, which in its turn energizes the “ Master” solenoid. 
When it is desired to slow down the press, any one of the 
“Slow ” buttons is pressed, which deénergizes a locking mag- 
net, whose plunger is connected with a lever working over teeth 
cut in the controller lever and arranged to hold said lever in 
any position. The usual method of utilizing external resist- 
ance in series with the starting solenoids necessitates the 
return of the controlling lever to the “ full-off ” position before 
the press can be again started after it has once been stopped. 

Still another feature remains to be explained, namely, the 
method of connecting the two motors to the press. In order 
to furnish a commercial device which could be easily attached 
to any make of newspaper press, it was thought best to mount 
both motors on one bed-plate, as shown in cut No. 5. The 
driving apparatus can then be shipped as a whole by the motor 
manufacturer and treated in attaching same to the press pre- 
cisely the same as would be the case with a single motor. 

The cut shows a 40 horse-power, 220-volt Lundell split-pole 
motor, mounted on two cast-iron pedestals and connected by 
means of a small pinion on one end of the armature shaft to 
a large gear wheel keyed to the press shaft. The top of this 
40 horse-power motor reaches within 114 inches of the top of 
the floor. A 5 horse-power motor is mounted directly on the 
cast-iron bed-plate, the right-hand portion of which motor can 
be seen projecting beyond the two cast-iron pedestals, which 
almost entirely surround this small motor. Mounted on the 
top of these two cast-iron pedestals is an intermediate shaft 
carrying a spur-gear meshing with a pinion on the shaft of 
the small motor, said intermediate shaft also carrying a pinion 
meshing with a gear mounted loosely on an extension of the 
armature shaft of the large motor. 

This system of double reduction gearing will cause the small 
motor to turn the shaft of the large motor at exactly one- 
twentieth of the speed of that of the small motor. When it 
is desired to operate the press at slow speed a magnetic clutch, 
keyed to the extension of the shaft of the large motor, engages 
with the gear wheel mounted loosely thereon, thereby forming 
a rigid connection between the small motor and the press shaft. 


- This arrangement gives an enormous starting torque for the 


little motor. . 

Measurements taken show that the small amount of Io 
amperes at 220 volts, or less than 214 horse-power, was all that 
was required to operate this full-size Hoe quadruple press at 
one-twentieth of its full speed, by means of this arrangement 
of motors and gearing. The first flow of current in this par- 
ticular plant was about 25 amperes, which quickly fell to 10 
amperes as soon as the little motor acquired full speed. For 
the purpose of making a comparative test, measurements were 
taken as to the amount of current required to start the press 
from rest by means of the large motor alone, showing that 
from 325 to 350 amperes were necessary for starting, while the 
running current fell off to about 100 amperes when operating 
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the press at full speed, delivering a sixteen-page paper at the 
rate of twenty-four thousand impressions per hour, which is 
the maximum output of a Hoe quadruple press of this size. 
The maximum current taken from the lines while accelerating 
the large motor never exceeded 160 amperes. 

It is evident from these figures that an enormous saving of 
current is obtained by means of this double motor drive, and 
also that the generators do not have to furnish, with the 
double motor system, the very abnormal amount of current 
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necessary for starting the press when this is accomplished by 
means of one large motor. This sudden demand for current, 
of course, also seriously affects the voltage of the lines which 
are supplying incandescent lamps. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, however, the majority of newspaper presses which 
are driven by motors to-day are operated by a single motor 
which calls for this abnormal amount of current every time the 
press is started from a position of rest. 

When it is considered that in making ready, before actu- 
ally starting the press at printing, it is necessary to make a 
great many starts and stops, and also to do this with excep- 
tional smoothness and accuracy, it is apparent that an abnormal 
starting current is a very undesirable and troublesome fea- 
ture, to say nothing of the strain on the supply lines, waste of 
current in the starting rheostat and tendency to sparking and 
overheating on all contact surfaces, requiring same to be of 
abnormal capacity. 

To return to the description of the apparatus, it should be 
understood that if the “ Faster” button is kept pressed for a 
sufficient length of time, the “ Master” solenoid shown in the 
upper left-hand corner of cut No. 4 will move its lever far 
enough to interrupt the current of the small motor and close 
the circuit to the large motor by means of the solenoid switches 
provided for that purpose. As soon as the main solenoid, 
however, lifts, which solenoid controls the winding of the 
large motor, it opens the circuit to the magnetic clutch and at 
the same time the circuit of the small motor is opened and the 
load is immediately taken up by the large motor, which con- 
tinues to smoothly increase the speed of the press so long as 
the “ Faster” button is kept pressed. 

It will be noticed that in this plant, instead of using the 
ratchet clutch which was used on the New York Journal, a 
magnetic clutch was substituted in its place. The reason for 
this is to obtain an absolute rigid connection between the small 
motor and the press shaft. With any form of mechanical 
clutch there must always be more or less lost motion. This 
means that the little motor will start up with absolutely no 
load until the mechanical clutch takes hold, which action is 
apt to cause more or less of a jerk in starting the press, and 
the paper is more liable to be torn thereby. 

In this particular plant of the Minneapolis Tribune extra- 
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ordinary large-sized rolls of paper were used, and on account 
of lack of room these rolls were mounted in the basement, so 
that there was considerable length of paper between the roll 
and the press itself. No means were provided for rotating this 
roll except by pulling on the paper. This method of mounting 
the paper would ordinarily give a good deal of trouble, as it 
requires absolute steadiness in starting and accelerating the 
press. That this system of control operates successfully with 
this method of mounting the rolls of paper shows that it must 
be exceedingly smooth in starting and accelerating. As a 
matter of fact, the very first time that the adjustments of this 
controlling apparatus were completed the paper was fed 
through without a break on the first trial and the entire edition 
of twenty-seven thousand papers, requiring three rolls of paper, 
was gotten out without once breaking the paper during the 
entire run. This has been repeated a great many times since. 
The apparatus is also wonderfully sensitive and prompt to act. 
The writer has frequently advanced the paper in the press by 
one-eighth of an inch at a time, merely by quickly pressing 
the “Faster” button and immediately letting go of it. The 
double motor drive is moreover peculiarly adapted to print- 
ing-press work in getting the actual speeds most used at good 
economy in use of current and with steady speed regulation. 
The speed requirements never call for printing speeds less” 
than fifty per cent of the maximum speed, and except in color- 
printing the range of speed for printing does not vary more 
than fifteen per cent below or above the normal. This range 
of speed is economically obtained without affecting the auto- 
matic speed regulation of the large motor by means of resist- 
ance in the armature and shunt field, respectively. There is 
practically no demand for any speed between eighty-five per 
cent of normal speed and five per cent of normal speed, except 
for color-printing. There is, then, no necessity of providing 
apparatus that will give any speed at good economy between 
these amounts, and a double motor drive, therefore, gives the 
speeds necessary for practical work at good efficiency and at 
the same time allows of a very wide range of speed for spe- 
cial work. 

The chief expense in the actual printing of a large news- 
paper is the cost of the paper itself, and one of the chief 
delays which occur in getting out an edition of a large news- 
paper is caused by the breaking of the paper while same is 
being threaded through the press or while being printed. Any 
system of control, therefore, which moves the press in an abso- 
lutely steady manner is of great value to the newspaper trade. 





UNION HOURS AND WAGES IN CHINA. 


So far the unions of China have done very little as to fixing 
the hours of labor, although the weavers’ guilds here prohibit 
their men from working later than 9 o’clock at night. The 
average day is twelve or more hours long, and about the only 
holidays are at the end of the year. The invasion of foreign 
machinery has increased wages only at the ports. 

The pay everywhere is very low, ranging from 3 to 10 cents 
a day for ordinary workmen, and from 18 to 22 cents for 
skilled laborers. In Fuchow coolies can be hired for from 
75 cents to $1.50 per month, and good mechanics for 10 or 15 
cents a day. In other districts laborers are paid 3 cents, tailors 
10 cents, carpenters 11 cents and blacksmiths 13 cents per day. 

I have seen women making grass cloth who work about 
twelve hours for 2 cents, and an old missionary tells me he 
can get ten men to work a whole day for him for $1, and the 
contractor who goes out with the gang will take ten per cent 
of their wages for hiring them. Doctors here are paid as high 
at 20 cents a visit, engravers get 10 cents a day, and a troop 
of theater actors will play forty-eight hours for $30. Farm 
laborers receive from 10 to 15 cents a day during harvest time. 
Sometimes they are hired by the year at $12, with board and 
lodging thrown in. This is big pay.—Frank G. Carpenter in 
Chicago Record-Herald. 
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I]. M. Downs, printer, has moved into new quarters at 360 
Main street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

Rorert L. Stittson, New York's progressive printer, has 
moved his shop to 122 to 130 Centre street. 

I, Wuireson, printer, Chicago, has removed from his old 
location on Dearborn street to 343 Fifth avenue. 

Cot. ALLAN C. BAKEWELL, general manager of the Sprague 
Electric Company, has recently been elected second vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Society of New York. 

Tue Advertisers’ Club, Des Moines, Iowa, gave a banquet 
at the Savery House in that city on April 18. Among the 
speakers were John Lee Mahin and Paul E. Faust, of Chicago. 

A. C. Austin, well known to the photoengravers and to 
process workers generally, has assumed the editorship of the 
Process Review and Journal of Electrotyping, of Buffalo, New 
York. 

R. D. Sawyer, formerly with the Miehle Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Company, Chicago, now represents the 
American Type Founders Company in the Portland, Seattle 
and Spokane district. 

Tue Johnson-Randall Company, one of the growing print- 
ing concerns of Detroit, Michigan, has recently found it neces- 
sary to remove into larger quarters and add to its facilities. 
It is now located at 34 Larned street, east. 

A. G. Mackay, of the J. L. Morrison Company, New York, 
has sailed for England, to be absent several months. His 
company has a number of European connections, and it is his 
intention to look after these during his trip abroad. 

Tue employes of the New York branch of the American 
Type Founders Company presented a watch chain and charm 
to E. F. Soule on March 29, on his retirement from the position 
he has held in that company 
for the last eight years. The 
presentation speech was made 
by George D, R. Hubbard. Mr. 
Soule has connected himself 
with the F. Wesel Manufactur- 
ing Company, New York, in 
the position of assistant to the 
manager. 

Tue Seybold Machine Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, has re- 
cently received a decision in 
the United States Supreme 
Court of interest to those in 
the printing trade. It was on 
the validity of a patent on a 
signature press, and was. 
brought by the W. O. Hickok 
Manufacturing Company 
against a party purchasing one 
of the Seybold machines. The case has been contested in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, went to the Court 
of Appeals, and finally the United States Supreme Court. The 
decision indicates that the Seybold Company is willing to stand 
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back of any machinery it puts out. 

James Croke, representing the Fuchs & Lang Manufactur- 
ing Company, has a fine collection of high-grade catalogue 
printing specimens, collected from the leading printers of New 
England, which he has loaned the Manual Training High 


School, of Providence, Rhode Island, and has been exhibited 
for the benefit of the students who are taking a course in 
half-tone and line etching. 

P. R. SHumway, president of the Paper Mills Company, 
Chicago, was married on April 3 to Miss Harriet Emily Hoblit, 
of Bloomington, Illinois. Mr. and Mrs. Shumway will be at 
home during May at 1605 Hinman avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

SAMUEL USHER, printer and stationer, has removed from 
his old quarters at 171 Devonshire street, Boston, where he 
has been for the past nineteen years, to the six-story building 
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at 176 to 184 High street (Fort Hill Square), which has been : 
fitted up specially to meet his needs. In recognition of the 
historic associations of the new location, all publications issued 
by him will bear the imprint of “ The Fort Hill Press.” 

Tue A. D. Farmer & Son Type Founding Company, for- 
merly at 163 and 165 Fifth avenue, Chicago, has removed to 
commodious quarters on the ground floor at 189 Fifth avenue. 
Mr. J. B. Breman, the manager, states that he is now in better 
position than ever to handle the increasing business of his 
house. 

THE engineers and apprentices of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, feeling the necessity of closer 
union and codperation, have formed an organization called the 
Electric Club. The quarters are at 735 Penn avenue, Wilkins- 
burg, Pennsylvania, where a lecture hall and classrooms have 
been provided. The club is supported by the dues of members, 
supplemented by a subscription from the company. Its found- 
ers anticipate that it will do a good work and be of much value 
to those connected with it. 

Tue Sprague Electric Company has found it necessary to 
move its Boston office into new and larger quarters to enable 
it to handle the increasing business in the New England dis- 
trict. The company has taken a suite of offices in the Weld 
building, 176 Federal street, which is one of the most desirable 
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office buildings in Boston. The location is extremely good, 
and is convenient to the South Terminal Station, which is 
almost opposite. The Weld building is a new and modern 
office building, with well-lighted offices and the fastest running 
elevators in the city. The tenants are of the best class, and 
include many well-known firms and engineers. Mr. H. C. 
Farnsworth continues as manager of the Boston office. He 
has recently added to his staff Mr. George D. Simmons, who 
was formerly superintendent of the Hawes Electric Company. 
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H. G. Coyte, traveling representative of the Keystone Type 
Foundry, Philadelphia, died in Peoria, Illinois, on March 24. 
Mr. Coyte took a severe cold in St. Louis, and instead of 
remaining in that city and looking after it, went on to Peoria 
to close a contract he was very anxious about. In consequence 
he became worse, and the malady finally reached such a stage 
that it was impossible to save his life. He had many friends, 
and will be widely mourned in the trade. Mr. Coyte was 
formerly connected with the F. C. Nunemacher Press, at 
Louisville, and had been with the Keystone Foundry about 
three years. 

THE electrotyping trade of Philadelphia lost one of its 
most worthy members in the death of Charles S. Belz, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the C. S. Belz Electrotyping Company, 
Incorporated, which occurred in that city on March 14. Mr. 
Belz had been a patient sufferer from neuralgia for six years 














CHARLES S. BELZ. 


and died from the effects of an operation. He was born in 
Philadelphia, December 7, 1863, in which city his father was a 
prominent manufacturer, and with whom he engaged, after 
completing his education. In 1885 he accepted the position of 
superintendent and manager of the Albemarle Lumber Com- 
pany, of Elizabeth City, North Carolina, remaining with that 
firm until January, 1891, when he returned to Philadelphia and 
formed an electrotyping firm in connection with Charles Joyce 
and Albert W. James. In 1896 the original firm was dissolved by 
the withdrawal of Mr. Joyce, and the business incorporated, 
Mr. James assuming the office of president and Mr. Belz that 
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of secretary and treasurer. Mr. Belz was a member of the 
Philadelphia Typothete, was president of the Employing 
Electrotypers’ Association, and a member of the Franklin 
Club. He leaves a widow. 


Omar Scuoser, a well-known employing printer of Detroit, 
Michigan, died at his home in that city on March 26, at the 
age of forty-four years. Mr. Schober was born in Detroit, 
and was a son of the late Emil 
Schober, who founded the 
Schober Printing & Stationery 
Company, and whose place he 
took as the head of the concern 
upon the death of the latter, 
twelve years ago. Mr. Scho- 
ber’s entire life at the close of 
his school days was spent in 
the printing business, and he 
succeeded in building up a 
large trade. Two years ago 
his sight failed him, and he 
subsequently became _ totally 
blind, but even this affliction 
did not deter him from per- 
sonally supervising his busi- 





ness, which he did successfully 


OMAR SCHOBER, 


up to within a few weeks of 

his death. He was prominent in Masonic and social cireles in 
Detroit, and an active member of the Detroit Employing 
Printers’ and Publishers’ Association. 





ADVICE TO THE YOUNG JOURNALIST. 


I turn to the training of the young aspirant for the literary 
side of a paper. First, | repeat the warning I have already 
given: It is not wise for any man to take up journalism unless 
he has a distinct gift for writing. Let me, however, imme- 
diately add that it is not easy always for the young man to 
answer that question satisfactorily in his own case. He may 
err on the side of want of modesty; but he may also err on 
the side of excess of it. It is difficult for most of us to know 
what powers we have or what we lack, until we have been 
tried — until the opportunity has come to us. There is one 
way of testing your powers of writing that is a snare. Young 
writers constantly come to me with what they call essays. I 
never look at them; life is too short now for essays. When 
you have become a literary man of repute, and can write like 
Matthew Arnold or Mr. Birrell, you can do something with 
essays; but until that moment arrives it is difficult for you to 
get anybody to look at your essays. Take an incident within 
your own knowledge —a departure of volunteers, say, for the 
war; a trial at the Assize town in which you live, if you live 
in one —or something of that kind; try to seize the human 
and dramatic points of the story; and then let your article be 
read by some competent critic; and so you will get something 
like a judgment worth attending to as to whether you have or 
have not the gift of writing. I use the word “ gift” advisedly. 
The longer I live the more I see that though you may enor- 
mously improve natural gifts by training and practice, you 
can not supply them if they be wanting. At schools they still 
compel unfortunate children, who have not a note of music in 
their brains, to spend years at the piano. It is just as wicked 
a waste of time to send to journalism anybody who has no 
original gift for writing from the hand of nature; for jour- 
nalism is one of the professions where one ought to be really 
good. Mere moderate ability does not bring sufficient remu- 
neration or sufficient certainty of work to make journalism a 
good profession. It is like painting; either a man is a good 
painter and then makes a handsome income, or he is just a 
middling painter, and then he is liable to starve —T. P. O’Con- 
nor, in Pearson’s Magazine. 
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This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 
































NO 12345 Over five thousand of the new mod- 
e fot d els Bates Typographic Machines are now 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION. in use. Note testimonials, page 204. 





Bronson’s Printers’ MacHINery House, located at 48 
North Clinton street, Chicago, carries an extra large line of 
all rebuilt cylinder presses actually in stock, and can supply 
almost any requirement very promptly. Those who have pur- 
chased machines of this house always express themselves well 
satisfied. See its partial list of machines in “ For Sale” col- 
umn, and for further information write for Bronson’s Bulletin. 





SAMPLE BOOK OF WRITING PAPERS. 
“Standard Grades” isthe title of the new “blue book” 
just issued by Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, papermakers, New 
York. The binding is of blue cloth, with decorative design 
and lettering in white. The book includes samples of flat 
writings, linens, French folios, fine thin paper, and manila 
writings. The ledger and bond papers are shown in a separate 


book. 





TWO NEW SPECIALTIES. 

A new style of labor-saving wood furniture is announced 
by the Hamilton Manufacturing Company this month. It is 
made of rock maple, cut on the point system, and the line or 
point way is with the grain, the pressure coming on the end 
of the wood. As wood does not shrink or swell endwise with 
the grain the advantage of this new furniture will be apparent. 
The Sanspareil Harris rule case is also being pushed by this 
firm. 





SKILLED PRINTERS WANTED. 


The demand of the day is for competent men. Intelligence 
does a job so easily. Does not your best judgment tell you 
to get “ The Practical Colorist ” and fit yourself for something 
better? Be ready when the opportunity comes. One fact a 
day learned for ten years gives 3,650 facts—a good stock of 
knowledge. The Practical Colorist Correspondence Course 
will give many facts each day that you will not get elsewhere. 
It will fit you to earn larger salary. Write for descriptive cir- 
culars. The Owl Press, Burlington, Vermont. 


THE OILING OF PRINTERS’ QUOINS. 


In most printing establishments, especially where serious 
damage to machinery and type has resulted from the slipping 
or loosening of quoins, the oiling of a quoin by an employe 
would be regarded as inexcusable ignorance and deserving 
of reprimand, even of discharge. It will surprise some of our 
readers to learn that there is a quoin which it is entirely safe 
and of decided advantage to oil. In directions which accom- 
pany each dozen of the Wickersham Quoins, as now made, are 
these words: “A drop of oil, or a kerosene bath, occasionally, 
makes the quoins work easy, prevents wear and does not 
weaken their holding power when locked against either wood, 
type-metal or iron.’ Strange as it may appear, we are 


informed that all new Wickersham Quoins are thoroughly 
oiled by the manufacturers and that abundance of proof is to 
be found, among the printers now using the quoins, that they 
hold, without slipping, under the most severe tests, on fast 
cylinder and job presses. This is a peculiarity of the Three- 
Disk-Cam Wickersham Quoin only, and of the Morton Lockup, 
which includes the Wickersham Quoin and is made by the 
same company. 





NEW COUNTER-CHECK BOOK PRESS. 


The Harris Automatic counter-check book press is out. It 
is the regular sheet-feed press, with attachments. In one 
operation it prints in one color, numbers in two colors and 
perforates both ways at a guaranteed speed of five thousand 
an hour, working separate cut sheets. This latest production 
of the Harris Automatic Press Company is making a sensa- 
tion among frinters who are in or trying to get in the counter- 
check book trade, and is creating great interest among all 
printers who have work which must be printed, numbered and 
perforated. 





THE MERRILL PRESS, 

This view of the Merrill Automatic Jobber shows its man- 
ner of taking the web, and the lower shear blade clipping off 
the printed sheet; table absent. It prints only one side, in but 
one color, with chases 714 by 24 inches; these are its limita- 

















tions. It is built for fine work and hard usage; guaranteed 
speed five thousand sheets per hour; maximum speed unknown. 
It is a surprisingly simple yet simply surprising job press, and 
a “good thing.” Manufactured and for sale by George E. 
Lloyd & Co., 200 South Clinton street, Chicago. 





NEW BLOCK FOR PRINTING THREE-COLOR 
PLATES. 


Printers and engravers doing three-color plate printing will 
be interested in the new iron extension three-color block, for 
printing color plates, which has just been placed upon the mar- 
ket by the A. D. Farmer & Son Type Founding Company, 
63 and 65 Beekman street, New York. This block is known 
as the Weatherly three-color block, and is made with one 
adjustable hook on each of the four sides, which allow the 
plates to be shifted in any direction necessary to bring them 
into perfect register; the blocks being expansible to take plates 
of various shapes and sizes, are designed to be made up into 
large forms. One-eighth inch margins or more are easily 
obtained, and the facility with which individual plates can be 
moved in any direction makes necessary manipulation in regis- 
tering color plates easy. It is claimed that the time saved over 
other devices in preparing these blocks for mounting plates is 
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very considerable; the bases being rigid and accurately made, 
stand up under the most powerful impression without yielding, 
the result of which is the best presswork obtainable. The illus- 
trated advertising page in this issue of our magazine gives a 
good idea of the advantages of the block. All the knotty 
problems in working color and calendar plates are easily over- 
come, and one of the strong points is that the blocks can be 
increased to any extent, from the thickness of a cardboard up. 





SOLID NICKEL MATRICES. 


The attention of typefounders and electrotypers is called to 
the advertisement of Actiengesellschaft fiir Schriftgiesserei 
und Maschinenbau, Offenbach am Main, Germany, on page 
206 of this issue. The advantage of nickel matrices over those 
made of copper is well known to all in the trade. Not only 
can better type be cast by the use of these matrices, but their 
durability is greatly in their favor. Nickel electrotyping by 
their process is also a great improvement over ordinary elec- 
trotyping. Readers are invited to correspond with the firm. 
The company would be glad to give information to any 
interested, 


“WHERE MACGREGOR SITS IS THE HEAD OF 
THE TABLE.” 


From small beginnings, steadily and always surely, one firm 
has established itself ahead of all the houses which cater to 
the requirements of printing and its allied trades. It is the 
only house that from its own manufactures and stock can 
promptly and satisfactorily outfit a printing plant with presses, 
type, printing materials, electrotype, stereotyping and photo- 
engraving departments, and bookbinding supplies. It has the 
most complete stock in America, a stock that specially appeals 
to the best and most advanced class of printers —“ the elite of 
printerdom.” If you are looking for something special to meet 
conditions not provided for by those who deal in the every-day, 
commonplace manufactures, you will not be disappointed if 
you apply to the home of labor-saving specialties and advanced 
ideas—the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 82 and 84 
Fulton street, New York, and 310 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
No office can be complete that is not using some of the Wesel 
manufactures. 


A NEW BOOKLET. 
“ Profit-producing Tools for Printers,” is the title of an 
attractive booklet furnished to the trade by H. B. Rouse & Co., 
Chicago, manufacturers of the popular Rouse job sticks and 





American lead and rule cutters. Believing it of especial inter- 
est to compositors, we reproduce one of the illustrations show- 
ing the mechanism of their automatic locking gauges, which 
embody an entirely new principle in this class of tools. In 
operation the flaring notches in the gauge rod A are engaged 
by four teeth of corresponding taper on the end of bolt B, 
which in turn is held firmly in place by a strong spring. These 
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teeth seat on their sides, not touching at the bottom, which 
renders them self-centering, and also compensates for wear, it 
being obvious that any wear in the teeth will merely permit 
them to mesh the deeper. The grooved bed E, with the 
flanges on gauge head D, make it impossible for thin material 
to get under the gauge. To adjust the gauge, press down on 
the button C, slide the gauge D to about the desired measure, 
as indicated by the graduations, and release the button; the 
teeth on the end of bolt B will be forced into the proper 
notches, centering the gauge at the exact measure wanted. 
The same mechanism is employed in the front gauge also, 
which adjusts to one nonpareil and upward, thereby dispens- 
ing with the unsatisfactory wire gauge common to all other 
cutters. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for Tur INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the “‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 4o cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash mustaccompany the 
order to insure Insertion In current number. The Insertion of ads. 
recelved later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 


BOOKS. 


AD. PHRASES —- Being a hand-book for ad.-writers and advertisers; 

contains many expressions of interest and value to those engaged in 
the writing aad placing of advertisements; price 50 cents (money or 
express order). Address W. S. WRENN, Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN PRINTER, monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 year. Pub- 
licity for Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of yy Composition, 
50 cents. Send to J. CLYDE OSWALD, 25 City Hall place, New York. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secured 

the entire edition of this book, which was so popular a short time 
ago, and will fill orders at the old p rice of 50 cents, postpaid, as long 
as the books last. THE INLAND PRINTE R COMPANY. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, con- 

taining 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE 
InLanp Printer, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. Con- 
tains in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and is a 
valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents). THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume _II, 

containing 128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THE 
InLAND PrinTER, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. 
Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names 
of contestants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 
cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


COST OF PRINTING. By F. W. Baltes. Presents a system of account- 

ing which has been in successful operation for ten years, and is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known “methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, 
editor “ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department” of THe INLAND 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
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PRINTER. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
COMPANY. a ; 
FACSIMILE L INOTY! P E KE SYB OL ARDS, printed on heavy manila, 


being an exact reproduction as to size "and location of keys of the 
ee eens machine. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
-ANY. 





FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
showing position of all keys, with instructions for manipulation; 15 
cents, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers. By T. B. Will- 

iams. This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of 
book forms, and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise instructions. Several chapters are 
devoted to ‘‘ making ’”’ the margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, 
flexible, gold side stamp. $1. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


LINOTYPE MANUAL. A work giving detailed instruction concern- 

ing the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype. An 88-page 
book, bound in cloth, fully illustrated with half-tone cuts showing 
all the principal parts of the‘machine, together with diagrams of the 
keyboard and other information necessary for erecting, operating and 
taking care of the machines. No operator or machinist should be without 
this valuable book. $1.50. 











MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. A 
pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make- ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
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BOOKS. DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPER — Location, college town in 
Illinois, 7,500 inh goes also county pe cre ey daily pee 
ey i A a wea weekly 1850, growing rapidly; machinery, ergenthaler Linotype, Bab- 
MODERN TYP E DISPLAY — The latest and best book on artistic job cock cylinder press, four job presses; large supply of type, ieee. 
composition published. Its eighty pages contain about 140 up-to-date etc.; will take $4,000 cash, balance on easy payments; 0 incumbrance. 
examples of letter- heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards and other | jy. Ar. LUDDEN, Room 406, Daniels bldg., Danville, 
samples of commercial work, with reading matter fully describing the - 
different classes of work and making many helpful suggestions for the DECIDING TO MOVE WES 
proper composition of commercial work. Compiled and edited by Ed S. tion 2,700; bargain if taken at once. 


falp ee 4 ) WA shes. 5 « s. ) r§ 
Ralph. Size, 7/4 by 9/4 inche so cents. THE INLAND PRINTER FOR SALE at a bargain; a ten-year-old established, popular and profit- 


COMPANY. able illustrated journal of travel, the publisher having been called to 











T, will sell $6,000 srs weekly circula- 
3 361. 











OMEG A COLD STEREOTYPING PROCE Bse 32 pages, 2-cent stamp; other fields; write for particulars to B 393. 

Art of Stereotyping, 25 cents; 2 pounds composition, $2; satisfac- 2 Penna came aa ha eee 
tion guaranteed. WM. H. IRV ING, 1055 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. dha 2 mee i Bee Good-paying electrotype foundry; write for fult 
OVERLAY KNIFE — This knife has been subjected to a careful test FOR SALE — Printing plant, one of the best locations in Boston, con- 


for quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen edge and to sisting of three Cranstons, five other presses, plenty of type, and 
be of much flexibility, enabling the operator to divide a thin sheet of everything that goes to male up a first-class printing establishment. 











vaper very delice itely. In all respects it is of the most superior manu- - 

Seu, and is the only overlay Lnife made that is fully sae to pres- Address C. COLBURN, Trustee, Lynn, Mass. 

ent-day needs. The blade runs the entire length of the handle and is FOR SALE — Up-to-date country newspaper and job office in Michigan; 

of uniform temper throughout. As the blade wears, cut away the cover- established business, good circulation and advertising, fine job busi- 

ing as required, 25 cents. ness; splendidly equipped office and profitable property. B 84. 

Pp HOTOENGRA\ ING, by H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions FOR SALE — Well established, modern job printing plant, Chicago; 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief- line and half-tone; with cylinder, Gordon, electric power; pH circular, folder, booklet, 

chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains factory printing for large manufacturing concerns; a money earner; 

have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has price $2,800. A 147. 





been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the ? : aka MEKGr Gen ‘ 5 

varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully JOB OFFICE AND + hy Al aly ey STORE = ,000 —, one- ast 

illustrated, with progressive proofs. Wee Tee acres, gold embossed. _ interest; incorporated; annual business over $10,000; leading office 
140 pages. $2. THE INL AND PRINTER MPANY in Muncie, a city of 30,000; failing health reason for selling; a bargain. 

= — = Address W. A. RICHISON, Muncie, Ind. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING — Written by P. J. Lawlor | pRINTER WITH CAPITAL wants interest in good office; northern 























* 
and published under the name ‘ Embossing Made Easy. We have Hllinois preferred; expert all-round printer, also proofreader, Engiish 

had this book thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added yee B : . 

a chapter on cylinder- press embossing. Contains instructions for | 22 Verman. 0 392. 

embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary job presses, WANTED -— Partner in printing business in county seat town in Wis- 

for making dies from various materials readily obtained by every consin; must have $1,000 cash or security. B 350. 

printer, also for etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the necessary : me — 

ools a diagre sho g > op ) ) he s whe ) y > 

tools, and a diagram showing the operation of the dies when put on the FOR SALE. 





press. 75 cents. 





PRE SSWORK ania, re manual of practice for printing pressmen snd: press- Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
room apprentices. By William J. Kelly. The only complete and extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 


authentic work on the subject ever ‘published. New and enlarged edi- warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


tion, containing much valuable information not in previous editions. 
* ° } Ar ROLL WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS AND OUTFIT FOR SALE.— 
Full cloth. 140 pages. $1.50. THE INLAND PRIN TE R COMPANY. Made by Caps, Kansas City: machine has striping apparatus, duplex 
ink distributor and also sheet feed and delivery for sheet or bag work; 
complete stereo equipment for flat work as well as for the curved machine 
and editor on the Century and Stz indard Dictionaries, and editor ‘‘ Proof- plates; machinery used less than a month and is as good as new; will 
room Notes and Queries Department” of THe INLAND PRINTER. 100 be sold at a bargain and delivered anywhere in the United States. 
pages; cloth $1, postpaid. THE INL: AND PRIN TE R COMP ANY. TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., 70-72 York street, Toronto, Canada. 


ra BOOKBINDING MACHINERY — Folding machines, Chambers double 
PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYI KEY BOARD, by C. H. 
a Aa aig The syetem opt for. sn thie pamphlet ce i sD nn othe and Dexter single 16, drop roll feed; stamping, embossing and smash- 
number of times a given letter or character appears in actual use, together ing are, SxS. ping =H _Totary, board cutters, signature < 
with the position of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in > Be: a = 








PROOFREADING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 
and for authors and editors, by I. Horace Teall, critical proofreader 
































their relation to the fingers. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER ENGINE—A 6 horse-power Baxter engine, A1 condition, for sale 
COMPANY. cheap. P 372. 
STUBBS’S MANUAL — A practical treatise on how best to finger the FOLDING MACHINES — nag good point-feed, 3 and 4 fold book 
Linotype keyboard; profusely illustrated; author holds medal and folders, $100 each. B 372 
speed record; price $1 stpaid. W. H. STUBBS, 2 Francis street, : ; 
~ wa at Nia? cf ata meeaees 2553 s FOR SALE — Goss perfecting, six-column, four or eight page news and 
: ss — a book press, with complete stereotype outfit; used but little, in perfect 
THE COLOR PRINTER —The standard work on Seplbr printing in running order, first-class condition guaranteed. N. BP; S, Go... Box: 505, 
America. By J. F. Earhart. <A veritable work of art, 8144 by 10% New Haven, Conn. 
inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors > Ss At win. Antes Ack rfecti ass: N e , 
each, handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. as i MS Sas. oe = ee . 36 bd 
Contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of : é yline press; No. 614, 46 by 60 2-revolution 4-roll 
two colors each, with proportions printed below each. To use colors Cottrell press; No. 486, 44 by 60 2-revolution 4-roller Potter press; 
intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have No. bate 44 by “2 fg eens oe 4-roller Huber press; ray pre a Mate 
one of these books. Price $10 (reduced from $15). 2-revolution 4-roller Campbell press; No. 609, 43 by 56 2-revolution 
P > 4-roller Cottrell press; No. 293, 41 by 56 2-revolution roller Campbell 
L . 4+ Pp 








THE ORY OF OV E RL AYS, by C. H. Cochrane. <A practical treatise press; No. 543, 7 by 52 2-revolution 4-roller Campbell press; No. 578, 

: 36 by 52 2- hae as Mes 4-roller Potter press; No. 558, 34 by 50 2-revolu- 
tion 2-roller Campbell press; No. 587, 33 by 48 2-revolution 2-roller 
Campb ell press; No. 580, 38 by 54 Cottrell stop 6-roller press; No. 261, 
— —_—— - 34 by 48 Hoe stop 6-roller press; No. 604, 33 by 48 Potter stop 6-roller 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING—A_ full and _ concise press; No. 427, 33 by 47 3-revolution Taylor press; No. 721, 39 by 





on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from Tiize INLAND PRINTER in 
pamphlet form. 10 cents. 


























explanation of the technical points in, the printing trade, for the 53 Campbell Oscillator; No. 279, 37 by 52 Hoe drum press; No. 641, 
use of the printer and his patrons. Contains rules for punctuation and 32 by 46 Babcock Standard drum press; No. 595, 32 by 46 Potter drum 
capitalization; style, marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, press; 0. 652, by 35 Potter drum press; No. 621, 29 by 42 Potter 
sizes of the untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams drum pres No. 616, 25 by 40 Cottrell & Babcock drum press; No. 
of imposition, and much other valuable information not always at hand 607, . Ma 24 eg drum press; No. 597, 18 by 22 Cottrell drum press; 
when wanted. 50 cents. No. 21 Hoe drum press. BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ 
= : — Sete MAC HiNE KY ou SE, 48-50 North Clinton street, Chicago. 

FOR SALE —One new No. 8 2-revolution, 39 by 52, rear delivery, 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. Cottrell press. Address CRESCENT PAPER CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Letters in reply. to , these advertisements will be forwarded without FOR SALE — Stereotype outfit, consisting of saw and trimmer, steam 


extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- table, metal pot, shaving machine, and two flat casting boxes; used 
warded unless ne cessary post age is sent us. only one year. TIMES, Davenport, Iowa. 























A BARGAIN -— $300 ¢ ash buys complete six-quarto news and job plant in — ew, W, licen ule Vie Otto gas engine, good order; bargain. 
good condition; Vaughan and serio presses, three hundred pounds : : £ 2 

beds type, forty fonts job type, cases, ete.; write quick. Address FOR SALE — 32-inch Challenge lever paper-cutter and 33-inch Sheridan 

IRA COLE, Forsyth, Mont. Auto power paper- cutter, self-clamp; good as new; dirt cheap for 

a ie ar BeRiriis a asie : eae mins ae ick sal Bi 

COMPLETE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND PRINTING PLANT in | TOSS S*° eRe e et me 
city of 18,000 near New York for sale cheap; worth $5,000, will sell HO DOU BLE-CYL INDE R P i RE SS, modern style, six-column, eight- 

for $3,000, easy payments. Address EDW. W. DAVIDSON, Attorney, page, condition guaranteed. RICHARD PRESTON, 45 Pearl street, 

New Rochelle, Ne 2. es Boston, Mass. 











PS ol mY | MEU Siccscicstpooraincke, Price, $1,000 


We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 


I bossing for the trade. 
We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 
Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 


THE BLACKHALL MFG. CO., 12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Y- 
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FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply. to these advertisements will ‘be forwarded "without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 


warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRESS, 29% by 42, tapes, wire aprings, in 

perfect shape, price $400 delivered; also 3% horse- -power Backus 
gas engine, price $125 delivered; both bargains. D. L. BALLENTINE, 
Agent, Port Huron, Mich. 








NEWSPAPER BROKER. 
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WANTED — Pressman; must be first-class color and half-tone man for 
high-grade calendar work; state experience and salary wanted; loca- 
tion, southern Ohio. B 356. 


WANTED — Thoroughly reliable, ‘competent Linotype operator-machinst 

for book and job work; no one but strictly first-class man need 
apply. B 386. 
WANTED, TYPE SALESMAN One who has had special success in 

selling newspapers; good salary and expenses to right man; all appli- 
cations treated strictly confidential. Address, giving references, amount 
of business done last year and salary expected, Type Department, Box 
2685, Boston, Mass 














A. H. SMITH, Earlville, Ill. Reliability, discretion, ene. Always 
in correspondence with big list of buyers and sellers 


HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessd ary postage is sent us. 





SITUATIONS ‘WANTED. 


A COMPETENT ESTIMATOR, printing-office systematizer, cost keeper, 
assistant manager, now holding good position, will change; refer- 


> 


ences. B 378. eas ateme 
A FIRST-CLASS COMPOSITOR, who has held the positions of 

reporter, proofreader, and editor on city dailies, would like position on 
country newspaper. P 399. 














A FEW MEN understanding ee machines to sell Heim Mailers on 
commission; references. TITE HEIM MAILER CO., Beverly, 





ARTIST WANTED — Fine opening for first-class man; we have an 

exceptionally good offer to make to a strictly first-class artist who is 
capable of producing attractive magazine headings, advertising designs, 
and who can retouch photographs; a position that will pay for each week 
in the year to the right party. THE SPRINGFIELD ENGRAVING 
CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


COMPETENT JOB and blank-book printer to take charge Western plant; 
one who will take small interest preferred. B 391. 

FIRST-CLASS TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSMAN wanted as working 
foreman of pamphlet printing-plant and to run web press; must be 

strictly sober; steady job for right man. B 402. 


GOOD HALF-TONE 


ction; perm 








ATIVE M:z AKER, willing to work under 
ition. P 89. 
















E R AND FINISHER, expert with graver; per- 
manent position. B 89. 





I WANT an Ar up-to-date job-printer who knows his business through 

and through; must be worker and strictly sober; prefer a middle-aged 
man; state wages; no blacksmiths or fair-to- middling wanted; leading 
paper, city of 2,000; send specimens. PHIL A. KAUFER, Red Lake 
Falls, Minn. 


MANAGING FOREMAN WANTED in a Southern resort town of 

17,000; largest printing-office in city or vicinity; evening paper; 
three cylinder presses and newspaper press, four Gordon presses and 
Universal, good equipment; entire plant on first floor; good opportunity 
for the right man in a desirable climate; must be thoroughly competent 
in all departments and have good executive ability in handling men; 
cool-headed, energetic man, not afraid of hard work, will be paid good 
wages and will receive proposition. B 394. 








PAPER RULER; _ must be first-class and_able to run a double-beam 
striker and assist in forwarding. W. F. ROBINSON PRINTING 
CO., Denver, Colo. 





PHOTOENGRAVER — First-class operator, with experience in all 

branches of half-tone engraving; excellent opening for proficient, 
conscientious man. Address, with full particulars, reference and salary 
expected. A 334. 





PRESS ASSISTANT — First- class all-round assistant cylinder press- 

man; must have several years’ experience on cylinder make-ready 
and ambitious to finish trade in office doing high-grade work. Address, 
fully stating experience, age, etc., P 351. 





PRESSMAN — First-class cylinder pressman with thorough all-round 
experience on high-grade work; good permanent position to competent 
man. Address, with full particulars, B 351 





SUPERINTENDENT for good-sized newspaper, job and engraving 
_ plant; must be systematic, good printer and mechanic; give par- 
ticulars. B 379. 





WANTED — A half-tone photographer; must be sober, give satis- 
factory references from cnaleree. and show satisfactory proofs of his 

work; permanent position and foremanship of shop to the right man. 

PERMANENT, 927 K streef, N.-W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED —A pressman to take charge of eight job presses on miscel- 

laneous work; must be competent as a pressman, as well as having 
executive ability; a good place for the right man. Address THE FRIE- 
DENWALD CO., Baltimore, _Md. 


WANTED —A young artist “who he is had some experience in a photo- 
engraving establishment; send o? of work and full particulars as 
to wages wanted in first letter. B 35 


WANTED — An artist that is able to do the general run of work of a 
photoengraving establishment; state full particulars as to wages 
wanted and send samples with first letter. P 359. 














WANTED — Competent battery man; must thoroughly understand 

nickeltyping process and be able to handle both copper and _ nickel 
baths. Apply, giving experience and where formerly employed, to the 
Electrotyping Department, WOODWARD & TIE RNAN PRINTING 
CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


“ED — First-class pressman; man | competent to take charge of 
ressroom; address, stating experience, THE W. B. CARPENTER 
CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








WANTED — Foreman for one of the largest job-offices in central New 
York; must have experience in handling employes economically and 

systematically, some knowledge of estimating and know how to direct the 

work on a neat, tasty job. B 395. 

WANTED — Practical man well posted on blank-book making, job 
printing and stationery, to locate South and travel for responsible 

house. B 222. 


A FIRST-CLASS JOB COMPOSITOR desires change; Chicago pre- 
ferred; experienced on high-grade commercial printing, ads., pam- 
phlets, etc., in colors; first-class references, samples, union. B 296. 


A GENTLEMAN of long experience in color and commercial lithograph- 
ing, thoroughly conversant with all the technicalities of the business, 
wishes to correspond with first-class, reliable concern, with the view of 
assuming the management or superintendency of their plant; thoroughly 
conversant with all classes of stipple, crayon and engraved work, and 
expert as to costs of production; do not care to hear from any but thor- 
oughly equipped, up-to-date, reliable concerns doing high-grade work; 
East preferred. 3 388. 
A PROOFREADER (union) of extended experience on newspapers and 
in book and job offices, desires permanent situation; is also first-class 
compositor and tabular hand. B 399. 
ALL-ROUND PRINTER AND PRESSMAN wants situation as foreman 
of pressroom for good firm, or assistant manager; would take small 
interest and assume management; if wanting exceptionally good reliable 
man, address, with full particulars, B 204. 





ARTIST AND DESIGNER — First-class man of experience desires 
position as superintendent of art department with progressive engrav- 

ing house. B 368. 

AS FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT — Thoroughly reliable mod- 
ern printer, of exceptional executive ability; sober, well-educated; 


accurate estimator. B 373. 


BINDERY superintendent or foreman, accustomed to handling work on 
large scale open for engagement; references from last employer. 

B 166. ee 

BOOKBINDER wants position; all-round man, finisher, forwarder and 
ruler; capable taking charge large or small shop. B 348. 

CYLINDER OR DUPLEX PRESSMAN, sober and reliable, first-class 
half-tone man, can handle platework. B 367. 


ENGRAVER for book-cover stamps, able to finish half-tone and zine 
etchings, wants situation. L. BAER, 1876 N. Irving avenue, C chicago. 




















ENGRAVER on steel and copper pl ite desires position on scroll and 

ornamental work; position must be permanent and house well estab- 
lished; send for samples. B 250. _ 
FIRST-CLASS MACHINIST OPERATOR wants steady position; best 


references. P 385. 





FIRST-CLASS NON-UNION PRESSMAN, hale. tone and general “work, 
wishes position; best of references. B 343. 











HIGH-CLASS MANAGER, of comprehensive composing-room experi- 
ence, desires to correspond with large office requiring such service. 

A IIo. 

LINOTYPE — First-class machinist wants to make change; best of ref- 
erences from present position. B 385. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR “desires ‘steady position; five 
years’ experience, can handle small plant. — B2 293. 








LINOTYPE OPERATOR — Young man, speed 3,500, ‘steadily increas- 
ing; thoroughly understands care of machine; city or country, 
Eastern States pre ferred. B 383. 














MACHINIST-OPER:‘ ATOR, fast, accurate, is open for position in office 


of one to three machines. B 156. 


MANAGER — Thoroughly competent, reliable and practical in buying, 


estimating, with ¢ ability to push work through. B 38 4. 











PRESSMAN — Cylinder and platen, desires to make chi inge; first-class 
on half-tone and catalogue work. 5 365. 





PRESSMAN — First-class tri-color rotary newspaper, book and job press- 
man; had charge of tri-color rotary press for several years. / 276. 

PROOF READER (experienced) desires .situation; best. of, references. 
G. NORTON, care Mrs. Maul, 408 Oak street, S. E., Minneapolis, 

Minn. ees 

PROOFREADING — Situation, by < A.M., M.D., "general ‘literature, 
medicine or agriculture. GEO. P U "RU CKE R, 2612 North Thirty-first 

street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROUTER, s2 years’ experience, would like to . correspond with “house | in 
need of first-class mechanic. B 4o1. 


SITUATION WANTED as foreman or superintendent with { firm doing 
colored label printing, by an experienced label man. B 339. 
SITUATION WANTED as manager for job office; fully competent for 


medium-sized shop; age 32, reference. } 370. 























SITUATION WANTED by first-class pressman; patent half-tone proc- 
ess. B 341. 








WANTED — Pressman capable of taking charge of small job office (two 

jobbers and small pony); everything up to date; to the man who 
can take small interest will give entire control.. Address B 362, stating 
experience and salary wanted. 








SITUATION WANTED — Position on smz nall « city ity daily. or ‘Jarge weekly 

or in advertising agency by a young man of honesty, ability, shrewd- 
ness and thorough in this line of work; investigate his career; present 
contract expires June 1. A, Box 300, Mount Carmel, Mich. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


STEREOTYPER AND WEB PRESSMAN, twelve years’ experience, 
desires position; will go anywhere; small daily preferred. A 11. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT PROOFREADER (eight years as head, 

three first assistant), in permanent New York position, wishes to 
change for permanent position out of city with afternoon paper or good 
law publishing house — on Pacific slope preferred; first-class references 
given and required; long experience in newspaper, fine brief, transcript, 
State reports and text-book work, with preparation of copy, Verification, 
insertion exhibits, indexing, etc.; salary must be good. J. MEREDITH, 
358 West One Hundred and Twentieth street, New York city. 


TWO LINOTYPE OPERATORS (man and wife) want job together; 
man is also good machinist. B 72. 














W ANTED — Manager needing stereotyper and pressman to write to me; 
experienced, reliable, best references. B 342. 





WANTED — Position by Linotype machinist-operator; steady, sober and 
reliable. Address F. W., 917 Mary street, Houston, Texas. 


WANTED — Situation by a competent Cox ‘gow pressman; steady 
and reliable, and can furnish references. B 248 








WANTED — Situation by thoroughly competent Linotype machinist with 
factory and practical experience; will furnish references. B 380. 








Ww OOD ENGRAVER wishes to make a change; can do all kinds of work, 
make my own drawings, also finish half-tones. B 360. 





YOUNG MAN with brains and a practical knowledge of photoengrav- 
ing in all its branches (specialty re-engraving and finishing) wishes 
position as superintendent of good plant not now paying a profit. B 354. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED — Lowest trade quotations for foolscap folio platen machines, 

lever paper-cutters, rule and lead cutters, stapling machines, printing 
types, ornaments, inks, and art paper, double foolscap size. Illustrated 
catalogues, letters and samples to N. SALUNKE & SONS, Esplanade, 
Madras, India. 





WANTED — Small bronzing and dusting machine to work on cardboard. 
3 340. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, pro- 

duces the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger 
of being ruined by heat. Simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the 
type, and costs no more than papier-maché. Also two engraving methods 
costing only $2.50, with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. Also, special, an all-iron 
foot-power circular saw for $27. Come and see me if you can; if not, 
send postage for literature and samples) HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 
Thirty-third street, New York. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch- 

ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of 
process, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Cir- 
culars for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 


IF YOU HAVE A SPECIALTY which you wish presented in the right 
way to Eastern advertisers and publishers, correspond with ‘“‘ THE 
MAGILL SELLING SERVICE, Box 718, New York. 


LEAT fa -R PASS-BOOK COVERS, READY CUT, STANDARD 

SIZES — We carry in stock ready-cut covers of high- grade pass-book 
adard sizes; also all other bookbinders’ supplies and machin- 
ery. GA BROS. & CO., 312-314 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 


L INOTY ¥ OPE RATING AND MECHANISM TAUGHT — The only 
Linotype school giving practical instruction in both operating and 
mechanism; students can enter at any time; references, Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, New York city; write for terms. WASHINGTON 
LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 610 G street, Washington, D. 
LINOTYPE PLANT operators owning up-to-date machines wish to con- 
tract composition for small daily or book office; East. B 381 
PERFECTION PAD CASES for statements, note-heads, letter-heads, 
bill-heads; no more padding necessary; write for price-list. ROSEN- 
THAL BROS., 140 Monroe street, Chicago. 
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STEREOTYPE PAPER, ready for use, cold or hot process, for brush 
or machine; each matrix casts many plates; can be sent by mail; 

samples for stamps; matrix paper, blankets and ali stereotyping supplies, 

reasonable prices. FRIEDRICH SCHREINER, Plainfield, N. J. 


STOCK CUTS for advertising any business. If you are interested, send 
for catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue and 
Washington street, Chicago. 
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E MANUFACTURE and carry a complete line,embracing every machine 
and requisite used in the equipment of a modern paper=box factory, in- 
cluding Folding-Box Gluing Machines. Catalogues free. 


147 S-Clinton Street, \MiTS ON PAPER BOX MACHINERY Co. 
A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 372 ‘9,52, 2st cont, Prone in 


Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in connection with printing or 
stationery. Very small capital required. Write for price-list of outfits and 
full information. Address PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 













A standard of uniformity for Spelling, Punctu- 
ating, Capitalizing, Abbreviating, Compound- 
ing, Divisions, Ta ular Work, Use of Figures, 
and kindred things. Leather, "vest-pocket size; 
6-point, 76 pages, indexed, 50 cents. Specimen 
pages free. University Ptg. Co., Bellevue, Neb. 





MEDERMUT'S 
TYPOGRAPHIC 
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The Best and 
Peerless Padding Glue “nesses 
Is pure white, forms a tough, elastic skin, & quickly, and is not affected by 
the weather. Packages 5, 10 and 25 1b. cans. Price, 12 cts. per. lb. Samples 
on application. ¢LELAND CHEMICAL CO., 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 





save money, time and trouble by 

W ant Pri nte rs ne Poe the McGinty Patent Adjustable 

Feed Guide for job presses (no quads 

or stick pins) and the McGinty Newspaper File and Binder. Save their price 
every month. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for descriptive booklet. 

McGINTY FILE AND GAUGE CO., DoyLEstown, Pa. 


settles the paste problem for news- 
GUMS ICKUM paper and job offices. No smell, flies, 

waste, air-tight receptacles or swear- 
words. “Best thing on the market for a professional man.” “Iam stuck on it.’ 


Quart size package, 25 cents in silver; liberal discount on quantities. 
ED. MADIGAN, CLARKSVILLE, IOWA, 








or Pen, Pencil, Stylus or Serie. 

Carbon Papers : in fifty varieties. Orders filled from 

one dozen to any quantity. Price list 

for the asking. Sizes from 4x6 to 24 x 36—all colois. WHITFIELD 

CARBON PAPER WORKS, RED Bank, N.J.— New York Office, 123 Liberty 
Sirest, New York City. 





THE MIETZ & WEISS~--The only Automatic, 
Economical and Safe Power for Printers. 
Our 3 H.-P. KEROSENE ENGINE will run one 
large newspaper press, six jobbers, one paper cutter, 
one stitching machine, and typesetting machine, with 
three gallons of common kerosene oil per day. 
Highest Award at Paris Exposition; 1900, for Directs 
Connected Generator Set, and 
Gold Medal at Buffalo Exposition, 1901. 
Made in sizes from 1 to 60 H.-P. Send for catalogue. 


A. MIETZ 


128-138 Mott St... NEW YORK CITY. 








Sharpen or Whet your Paper Cutter Knife 
—_, and perfectly right in the machine, without 

anger of cuttlor yourself, with Hoerner’ s Little Wonder 
Sharpener. Reduced Price, $2.50; cash with order, 
$2.35. Get it now, it’s so convenient and quickly pays for 
itself. Circular on application. For sale by dealers or by 
the inventor, J. S. HOERNER, HIGHLAND, ILL. 


Repairs 


Are rarely necessary, but when they are 
needed we. don’t take advantage of your 
necessity and charge exorbitant prices 
for parts. If you'll get our catalogue 
and read it you’ll understand why 


OLDS ENGINES 
— so seldom need repairs. 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 

230 River Street, Lansing, Michigan 








BAUSCH & LOMB 


Plastigmat 


The Perfect Photo Lens, the latest lens invention, the most_per- 
fectly adapted to all modern requirements, composed of 8 lenses giving 
perfect optical correction, great speed and superior pictorial results. 
Either system can be used separately for long distance or portrait work. 
It is small, compact and will take any shutter, fit any camera. It is 
perfectly under control giving anything from the sharpest definition to 
the broadest effect. Reproduction of 5 difficult pictures free. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. 





SENT FREE 


Ask for a copy 
of The Inland 
Printer List of 
Books, sent free 
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CHICAGO. “) The INLAND PRINTER 
CO., 212 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. AA AAAAE 
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Schlegel’s Patent Aluminum-Imitation Gold Leaf 


In Shades; Like Genuine Gold. XX Deep, Usual and Medium. 
DIRECTIONS: 

HOT PROCESS — Apply on cloth, leather, leatherette, paper, wood or pasteboard, Schlegel's 
Eureka Stamping Size with asponge: allow to dry, lay the leaf over it, impress the hot dieand brush 
the remaining leaf off. Then give one coat of Schlegel’s Waterproof Patent Leaf Protector. 

COLD PROCESS—Print with Schlegel's Elastic L’af Cold Printing-Embossing Size; press the 
leaf against the tacky size, then feed the sheet the second time so that the clean die strikes ontop 
ofthe first impression and wait three hours. Then coat with Schlegel’s Patent Leaf Protector. 

A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR REAL GOLD LEAF. 
IMPORTANT— For bookbinders, embossers, + and badge printers, paper-box, 
photo and sample-card manufacturers, lithographers and printers. 


OSCAR SCHLEGEL, New York, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto. 





Amateur Photographers 
Attention WE want artistic photo- 


graphs of scenes from 








nature, or catchy life subjects suitable for Calen- 
dars; are willing to pay a fair price for absolute 
control. Submit proofs and state price. Undesir- 
able subjects promptly returned. Address, 


The KEMPER-THOMAS CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best { 
formulas. 
$ THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 
BE MADE ddress in writi hippi 
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rFEQtTURES 


MOUNTED WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


$ Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best results 
Cg 




















are only produced by the best methods and means — the best 
results in photograph, poster and other mounting can only 
be attained by using the best mounting paste — 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


( Excellent novel Brush with each Jar.) 





At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 





A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for 30 cts., or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. i BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 
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Japanese G Chinese 
=== PAPERS ——* 


French or Imitation Japan 
Imitation Leathers © 





nlx “er Moses, ieupeewne 
66-68 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 
Branch, 149-151 Fifth Ave. Telephone connections 

















GRAPHITE : Wacnines 
It beats anything you ever saw 


SAMPLE FREE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an _ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 









For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


» Rev. Robert Dick Estate 











139 W. TUPPER ST. 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 





PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY 





JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 


36 E. 21st STREET, NEw YorkK CITy 


. h c; FROM silk 1 made Vellum, 
Si Tissue 3 Port US 
High Grade | sara gress gorous 


Papers, Wood Veneer and Grass 





Cloth in numerous colors. 

I m p O r t e d FROM Hand-made Deckle- 
edge Papers in white 

; FRANCE andtints,FrenchIndia 


Pasted, French JapanTissueand 
French Japan Printing Paper. 


This latter is particularly adapted for 
a photogravure work, and is carried in 


stock im numerous sizes and weights 











VEGETABLE, ARTIFICIAL AND GENUINE PARCHMENT 


Special Sizes and Weights may be had on Import Orders 
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tHEWETTER 
MADE BY 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE LO. 
ae LYN, NEW YORK 
PAT OD MAY 26, /885. 
+) OLT 16; 1888. 
2 LONE 25,1907. 














FOR ALL PURPOSES: 


Machines to skip 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6,7, 8,9 or 10 
numbers at each impression, so that one or 
more checks, etc., can be printed on one page, 
or thousands of other combinations. 


Machines to print one number any number 
of times and then advance automatically to 
the next higher number. 

Machines for numbering Bonds, Coupons, 


Transfer Tickets, Orders, Checks, Receipts, 
Vouchers, Cash Sales Slips for Restaurants 
and Dry Goods Houses, Theater Tickets, 
Baggage and Bicycle Checks, Picnic and 
Ball Tickets, anything that needs a number. 





Ask your Typefounder or 

Dealer for the Machine he 

. knows is best by test—he will 
supply the “WETTER.” 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


900,000,000 


NUMBERS: 


This GIGANTIC NUMBER of impressions made 


by one large user of 
Numbering Machines W E ; i E In? 
during rgot only. 


How can any Printer afford to experiment with other 
machines in the face of this wonderful achievement ? 











The WETTER Machines are rightly made to stand the 
bang of heavy presses, and some have been in constant use for 
sixteen years and still doing good work. The best materials, 
handled by skilled workmen, are employed in the construction 
of Wetter ‘‘Improved’’ Numbering Machines. It is impossi- 
ble to improve the quality of Wetter ‘‘Improved’’ Machines, 
which are peerless for their price. 

Booklet telling all about it and prices for the asking. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


515-521 Kent Avenue, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











MAGNOLIA METAL Co. 


113-115 Bank Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
GRADES OF 


ELECTROTYPE, STEREOTYPE 0020207 )amt re been on 
LINOTYPE ANC TYPE METALS Up oetertetRtea ay for twenty-two years 
NQUATEE at y and never equaled 


OF THE BEST QUALITY, AT CLOSE COMPETITIVE PRICES. 


We Invite Your Inquiries. 





os 














The Durant Counters 


have been on 






~ 
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For Sale by All Typefounders and Dealers 


























BOUND VOLUMES 


Of The Inland Printer 
At Less than Cost. 





Writing Papers 


A very select line for Printers, Publishers and 





Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887; Volume | Rookbinders, including the following well-known brands: 


XV, April, 1895, to September, 1895; Volume XVII, April, 


1896, to September, 1896. 


LEDGER PAPERS — Scotch, Defendum, Chicago, Commerce. 
BOND PAPERS— Parson’s, Old Hampden, London, Hickory, 
English, Chicago. LINEN PAPERS—Hornet, Kenmore, Lotus. 


$1.00 Each pitiy the purchaser. eee 
Extra Superfines, Fines, Etc. Parson’s White and Colored, Elmo 


The information in these books is worth many times the price, which 
does not cover cost of binding. Order early if you wish to secure one. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





Colored, Acorn, Somerset, Lulu, Noble, Pasco. Send for Samples. 


Chicago Paper Comp’y 


2732275-277 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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First Cost vs. Operating Returns 





We have often tried to impress upon printers the importance of keeping 
operating expenses at the lowest possible point. 

The first cost of a Cottrell press sinks into insignificance when you once 
realize that its operating return per thousand impressions (and this includes 
the avoidance of all delays and the maintenance of a continuous high speed ) 
is greater than any other press in the world. 

A good illustration of operating cost is the elevated railway system of 
New York. It is one of the greatest of metropolitan enterprises. The cost 
of construction was enormous. And yet, notwithstanding the fact that the 
largest amount received from any one customer is five cents, large dividends 
have been earned. 

First cost is nothing. Operating cost and production are everything. It 


is the realization of this which brings calculating printers to the purchase of 


a Cottrell press. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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by any other means. No regular salaried employes upon 


(1s any exh: cost less upon slug-casting machines than 


the weekly pay roll are necessary for that purpose. 

















= COMPOSING | 








For “Linotype Quality” of work see the reading pages of 
The Inland Printer, and all other high-grade pub- 
lications throughout the United States. 















WE GUARANTEE 


That 1,000 ems, or 1,000 
columns, or 1,000 pages, 
can be composed upon the 
Standard Linotype, with 
only one operator, at a far 
less cost than any other com- 
posing machine can do it. 

























(If you are purchasing a composing 
machine, make the seller guarantee 
it shall produce matter as cheaply as 
the Linotype.) 







THE LINOTYPE — 8,000 in Daily Use. 











Standard Linotype Sets 27 Languages 
MERGENTHALER L | N O i’ Y Pp E C O 


17 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. Tribune Building, NEW YORK CITY. 


329 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 






















P. T. DODGE, PrREsIDENT. 











IEAM Bais 
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movable typesetting machines where one body only can be 
composed, and requiring two men to operate them. 


\ JUNIOR, equipped with brevier and nonpareil, equals two 

















ACHINES t27¢ 






















Hundreds of orders are already booked for the FUNIOR. 
Place your order early and be on record 
for a quick delivery. 








WE GUARANTEE 


The construction of the 
Junior to be so substantial 
and easily understood that 
any one of ordinary intel- 
ligence can operate and 
cae for 1h ts x 3 





























TERMS — $1,500 f.0.b. Brooklyn, 
on easy monthly payments. One price 
includes two complete fonts of matri- 





ces—brevier and nonpareil—to set 


the standard newspaper measure of 


THE LINOTYPE, Jr.—Orders being rapidly placed. . oe 
13 ems pica. pa 








RELIEF tor the SMALL NEWSPAPER 
MERGENTHALER T TNOTYPE CO. 


357 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. Tribune Building, NEW YORK CITY. 


329 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
P. T. DODGE, PRESIDENT. 
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Weatherly 3-Color 
Register Blocks 
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BLOCK WITHOUT EXTENSIONS. 

















2, BLOCK WITH EXTENSIONS. 
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Rigid Iron Base with Hard Brass 
Hooks adjustable from all sides 
allowing the Plate to be moved 
in any direction and held firmly 
when registered. 


Extended to take on Plates of any 
size from 1% x 2 inches up by 
inserting the thick or thin pieces 
between the sections as shown in 
fig. 2. 


Narrow 
Margins 


1-8 inch or more. Werfect Regis- 
ter quickly obtained. 


Borms with any number of Plates 
made up easier and in less time 
than with any other base. 





Nleets every necessity in printing 


3~Color 
Wrocess 


or any other Plates requiring per- 
fect register, narrow margins and 
fine presswork. 
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A.D. Farmer & Zon ype Founding Co 


63 & 65 Beekman SBt., New York 


189 BRifth Avenue 
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SET IN OUR PRIMITIVE SERIES 
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The Damon Perforating and Scoring Machine 
Will SCORE or CREASE as well as Perforate. 





«| 


Full Size No. 2 Machine —Scoring Blade. 











Full Size No 2 Machine— Perforating Blade raised. 


END VIEWS x If you are not using it you have not investigated it, for its cost, which is very small, can be saved many 


Showing times over in any job office. Write to your nearest supply house or to us for descriptive circular. 


Perforated Blade 


raised Locks into form for perforating or scoring the work without inKing it at 
and the same time it is printed, saving 100 per cent. Two blades, a perforating and a 
Scoring Blade scoring blade, are fitted to each machine and are easily interchangeable. The blade, which rises and falls at 
depressed. each impression, is operated by a lever coming in contact with a rubber presser quod attached to the tympan. 
Made in Four Sizes: MANUFACTURED BY 








No. 1— Perforates or Scores “ inches In stock and for sale by all 


Neg on S#” Goctanden andaeaenin ~=Damon Perforator Co. 


en A Tae printers’ materials. 
142 MAIN STREET 2 2 OLD TOWN, MAINE. 






Special Sizes made to order up to seven- 
teen (17) inches length of blades. 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS CARBON BLACK 




















Read ! 








From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. | 
Messrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
New York, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen,— We beg to say that 
we have used Peerless Black in our 
Inks ever since its introduction. We LIMITED 
do not hesitate to say that in the | 
higher grades of Black Inks its use | GUARANTEES QUALITY 
is most advantageous, due to the 
valuable properties not possessed | eats oe 
by other Gas Blacks. The opinion of these successful printing 

We consider its use essential in P P . 
the preparation of the various Half- | ink makers is a sure guide for you— 
tone Inks now so much used. We | for from such firms money can’t buy 
are, Very truly yours, ef : . 

CHARLES ENEU | such praise, and their indorsement 
JOHNSON & CO. and permanent patronage is positive 


W. E. WEBER, Manager. proof of the merit of Peerless Black. 























From Frederick H. Levey Co. 


New York, April 11, 1898. 


MEssrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
257 Pearl St., New York: 


Gentlemen.—Referring to ourcon- | 
versation, we certainly expect to 
renew our contract with you for | 
“Peerless” Black. } 

We shall continue to use ‘Peer- 
less”? in our Half-tone and Letter- 
press Inks, as weconsiderit superior | 
to any other Black, especially for | 
fine half-tone work. 


Very truly yours, 


FRED. H. LEVEY, 
President. 








Send fo ieee BINNEY & SMIT 


Sole 81-83 Fulton Street, 
Agents New York, U.S.A. 


9 
63 Farringdon Street, 


For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. London, E.C. 











A Testimonial...... 


G. H. SLOCUM, Caro, Mich 





The Jones Press 


Is the Strongest 
Job Press Made 


It has Time and Labor Saving Devices 
found on no other Disc Press. 


I purchased one 12x 18 and one 8x12 Jones Press .... and would not exchange them for any job 
press in the world. I printed 1,000 books ot 280 pages each, containing blank forms and half-tones, and 
the Duplex Ink Fountain did its work so nicely that there isn’t a noticeable difference in the ink distribu- 
tion on a single page of the books. The Brake, Form-starter, Throw-off, and numerous improvements 
must be tried to be appreciated. The presses run noiseless and are very fast, and are money-makers.— 


eeeees We Have Hundreds of Others. 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter and Our New Catalogue. 





Lightning 














MANUFACTURED BY 


The Jones Gordon Press Works 


Th 
° vor | zee Ideal 


SALE Has no Equal 


Jobber BY Heavy Brace under 


Cutting Surface. 





yng enigma ALL Quick-moving Back 

tron, m i 

g, Fast DEALERS Gauge } Ves 

The Best Low-Priced Stick has sixteen : = 
Press in the World Cutting Surfaces. hs Se ee 


Ideal Cutter 


(Successors to THE JOHN M. JONES CO.) 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 








WESEL setr-rrepine 
PROOF PRESSES 


Wesel Web Self-Feeding, Self-Inking x cassuiieniong 
| printing estab- 

a , FF xe lishment whose 

This illustrates size 18-inch wide and larger. : - - — “ proving requires the use 

. | of morethan one ordinary 
galley proof press can 
j | = ‘ng afford to be without one 
it | a ( nf AF of these highly efficient 
p and successful proof 
presses. With one opera- 
tor this press will do more 
work than four or five 
ordinary galley proof 
presses with as many 
operators, and the saving 
of wages of one operator 
has in many instances 
more than paid for a 


WESEL WEB PROOF 


PRESS in one year. We Guarantee this saving, and we further guarantee a 
great saving in proofreading and in correcting, because better proofs are taken than it is 
possible to get on an ordinary galley proof press. This press has been on the market for over 
six years, and the first press sold is in hard and con- 

stant daily use on the New York Evening Post, doing 

as good work as when first put in. The printing 

cylinder is covered with vulcanized rubber and has 

fine adjustments. The inking apparatus includes a 

fountain and is perfect, with two large form rollers 

and one composition and one ink distributor. 


Made in 10, 12, 18, 22%, 25 and 28-inch sizes. 
All sizes above 10-inch take double rolls of paper if 
required, so that two proofs can be taken at one 
impression. Sizes 22% inches and under prove mat- 
ter 26 inches long; over that width, 36 inches long. 









































In New York City these presses are at work under the 
most arduous conditions in the following newspaper offices: CEBEUUUUUUT 
Sun (3), Herald (2), Staats Zeitung (2), Press, Law . : 
TT 


Wye 


mn. 


Uuueee 


Journal, Daily News, Times, Tribune (2), World (4), 
Journal (4), Evening Post (2), Mail and Express, Brook- 
lyn Eagle (4), Puck; in all Philadelphia newspaper 
othces except one; in the job and book newspaper offices 
of Theo. L. De Vinne, A. H. Kellogg (2), Trow’s, 

J.J. Little’s, J.C. Rankin, Blumenburg Press, Winthrop This illustrates the Self-Inking and 
Press, I. H. Blanchard Co.; and in hundreds of first-class maa app > oc vg ag aad 
establishments all over the world. : : dil 








Guaranteed to Save Wages and Paper 


roca eieselibahdauemaameetin secic 
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Wesel Herald Seli- 


Inking Proof Press 
With Feedboard. 











Also made without feedboard, and recom- 
mended for job printing offices, mailing 
departments, and in newspaper offices for 
taking proofs of several galleys at one im- 
pression. No large printing establishment 
can afford to continue the old-fashioned, 
slow and ineffective methods of taking 
proofs. This press takes sharp, clean proofs 
rapidly and easily. 


Made in 10, 12, 18, 22%, 25 and 28- 
inch widths. Sizes 22%-inch and smaller 
prove matter 26 inches long; over that 
width, 36 inches. 








Wesel Electric 
Proof Press 


In this press labor is reduced to the mini- 

mum. The press is operated by an electric 

| Ba motor, and is the latest development in 
AR “it automatic proof presses. The operator 
: places the galley on the bed, and the paper 
on the galley; he then touches the treadle 
with the foot when an impression is taken 
instantly, and immediately after the proof 
is taken up the type is inked automatically, 
ready for the next proof. This is the 
easiest of all proof presses to use; almost as 
rapid as our Web Proof Press and lower 
in price. The ink disc is underneath the 
bed. The impression cylinder and the 
rollers pass under the bed after inking and 
printing the proof, and while they are un- 
derneath the paper is placed on the galley. 
“You touch the Recommended for newspaper, periodical 


Treadle and ae h ai ; 
ins Sees bias and book printing offices. Made in two 


the rest.” 




















P P y ‘ 
sizes — 10x 29 inches and 12) x 29 inches. 
In use by Government Printer (3); Tribune, Daily News, 


Inter Ocean, Abendpost, of Chicago; Times, of Minneapolis, 
and many other first-class establishments. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO. 
82-84 Fulton St., New York 
310 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Agents in Great Britain: 
PRINTING MACHINERY Co., 15 Tudor St., London, E. C. 











N. B.— Prices of all Wesel Automatic Proof Presses will be advanced June 1, 1902 
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When You Are Ready 
to Purchase 


Electrotype, Stereotype, 
Engraving Machinery 


of the quickest and most durable 
type, and which meets the require- 
ments of the trade in every respect, 


Write to Us. We Have It 


—Fon 


Quick Delivery at Reasonable Prices. 


Our Curved, Flat and Combination 
Routing Machines 


are absolutely the FASTEST in the 
world. Ease of operation, high 
speed without vibration, are features 
of excellence of these machines. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


194-204 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
































Manufacturers of 
The C H ALL ENGE Challenge Gordon Presses 


Ideal Hand Cylinder Presses 
Challenge Country Cylinders 
G OR D ON PR C S S Challenge Power Cutters 
= Challenge Lever Cutters 


Leading job press of the twen- | a EN) (idvance Power Cutters 
tieth century. Only Gordon = Fa (idvance Lever Cutters 
with Noiseless Disc, Balanced PLU Sg Challenge Army Presses 
Platen, New Impression A Wk \ A Challenge Proof Presses 
Throw-off. Other modern ey Metal Sectional Blocks 


improvements. Ask for de- an > ae Metal Furniture 
scriptive circular. % % % be. a y= Leads and Slugs, Etc., Etc. 


e 





sorD BY | Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE 


DEALERS SEND FOR COMPLETE 


WHERE | MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo St.. CHICAGO ILLUSTRATED 
. CATALOGUE 
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Westinghouse Multipolar 





Motors in your press- 
room will save you 
space, labor, time and 
money & & & 


Write for Circular 1042 


Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 











Westinghouse Multipolar Motors Operating 
Flat-Bed Presses 


SALES OFFICES: : 
New York, Atlanta, Dallas, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, St. Louis, San Francisco, Syracuse, Seattle, Washington, Denver, Mountain Electric Co. Canada, Ahearn & Soper, Ltd., Ottawa. 
Mexico, G. & O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico. 












Light, Inflecible 


WRAPPERS 
A For MAILING A 


Books, 
Pictures, 


Calendars 
and 


Catalogues 

























WITHOUT 
BENDING 
gaAf2OR da 
BRUISING 


















THE THOMPSON G&G NORRIS CoO. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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“What. Everybody Says Must Be True.” 


An old adage and a very trite one. The 
application of it just now lies this way, 
that the knowing ones among _ photo- 
engravers say that the Royle Machines are 
the best. No need to seek beyond the 
superlative. & & & Send to us for prices. 








John Royle @ Sons, 


PATERSON, N. J. 











Crane’s 
Ladies’ 
Stationery 





Sold by all Stationers 
and Booksellers 





Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Sta- 
tionery, Visiting Cards and other specialties by 
GEO. B. HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear 
the word “‘ Crane’s,”’ containing our goods. 


HESE goods are suited to the tastes of the most 

select trade. Their merits are known the world 
over, and they yield a profit to the dealer. Once 

tried, the purchaser becomes a regular customer. Presented 


in the following styles and qualities: 


SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, contain- 


ing % ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % 
thousand Envelopes corresponding. 
EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Lavender Col- 


ored Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; 
in like boxes are Envelopes to match. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 
DALTON, MASS. 


All this Stationery 
can be relied on as 
represented Jd Jd Jd 























PLATES 




















ICTURE STALK 


MORE THAN WOMEN. 


DO YOU EVER MAKE THEM TALK FOR YOU ? 


Every progressive newspaper and job printer should use the Hoke Crown 
Engraving Plate Process of making cuts. It is simple, quick and inexpensive; 
used by the largest dailies, also by the smaller weeklies. 

Tell us about yourself and we will explain the adaptability of our method to 
your needs. You make the cuts in your own office. We furnish you with the 
tools, materials and instruction, and we guarantee your success. No expensive 
plant is required. Cost of maintenance is nominal. 

We place publishers in correspondence with competent artists when desired. 
We instruct local artists when requested. All letters answered promptly. Write 
us. Our many years of experience will help you. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CoO. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


St. Louis, Mo., U. S.A. 111 Fleet St., E. C., London, Eng. 





and 
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BENEDICIS 
| lic ‘ 308 DEARBORN ST Coll i 
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THE SCOTT TWO-REVOLUTION PRINTING MACHINE WITH PRINTED-SIDE-UP FRONT DELIVERY 




















Are You Moving? 


@_ If so, do not take the old worn-out presses along. 
Replace them with machines that are up-to-date in every 
respect, an illustration of which is shown on this page. 








The Scott Two-Revolution has all the latest improvements, gives an unyielding 


impression, perfect register, is easily handled and easy running. 


They Are Money - Makers for employing printers, the time of make-ready being 


reduced to the minimum by the saving devices, and the output increased to the maximum. 


These Machines Are Built with two and four form rollers, and with rear, front 
fly, or printed-side-up delivery as desired. Our two-revolution catalogue, showing different styles 
of two-revolution and stop-cylinder presses, mailed on request. Write to office nearest you. 





The Scott All-Size Rotary Press Prints 50,000 Sheets per Day, Any Size 














WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
PLAINFIELD, 














NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building 

CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block .- N. ' B + J. S. A. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building Cite Addice 
BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 


SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY WEB MACHINE 
Prints 88 different lengths of sheet 
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THE LARGEST PAPER-FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINE FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 





THE DEXTER JOBBING CIRCULAR FOLDER. 


Folders for every class of work. 











PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 


LONDON, . 46 FARRINGDON STREET 
TORONTO, 26 FRONT STREET, WEST 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 

395 FLINDERS LANE 
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exter Folders and Feeders 


Feeders for Folders and Printing Presses. 


CATALOGUES 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


NEW YORK 


127 Duane Street 

















CHICAGO 
315 Dearborn St. 


BOSTON 


12 Pearl Street 
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DOUBLE-TONE 


TY ) BLACK 22 COLORED INKS f, | 
FOR HALF-TONE WORK 
OF EVERY KIND 














THE LATEST ACHIEVEMENT IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF PRINTING INKS 


BETTER, STRONGER, SAFER INKS 


THAN WERE EVER MADE BY US OR ANY ONE ELSE 
EFFECTS HERETOFORE UNKNOWN NOW EASILY PRODUCED 


TWO OR THREE COLORS 
PRINTED WITH ONE 
IMPRESSION 


WE CLAIM VERY MUCH, BUT WE ARE READY TO 
PROVE IT ALL 




















PRINTERS, HALF-TONE PLATEMAKERS, PUBLISHERS, YOU ARE 
ALL INTERESTED IN THIS MORE THAN YOU MAY THINK 





IT IS A MORE RADICAL IMPROVEMENT THAN THE HALF- 
TONE ITSELF, WHICH WITH THESE INKS CAN 
BE PRINTED AS IT SHOULD BE 








SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 
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= INKMAKERS G= 

















NEW YORK, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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WE HAVE NOW IN PRESS A SECOND 
EDITION OF OUR SPECIMEN BOOK OF 


COVER INKS 


Any printer desiring a copy can have the same by 
making application. Requests will be filled as re- 
ceived, and early application will be necessary as the 
demand for the first edition was such that the supply 
did not equal the demand. We want every first-class 
printing office to have a copy, and any application 
on a printed heading will be cheerfully granted. 
We not only make first-class Cover Inks, but also 
any and every thing that the trade may require. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK 
WORKS, Buffalo, New York 


BE. FF. RIGA, Preprieter 




















Always Work 
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May be had of the —— Wholesale _— Dealers: 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS, . : New York, N. Y. 
BRADNER SMITH & CO., : : ; ; Cuicaco, ILL. 
GARRETT-BUCHANAN CO., ; : : ; PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
GRAHAM PAPER CO., ; ‘ ; ; ; Sr. Lous, Mo. 
A. STORRS & BEMENT COo., ‘ : : Boston, Mass. 
THE CHATFIELD & WOODS OD., Cincinnati, O. 
A. ZELLERBACH & SONS, . ; San FRANCISCO AND Los ANGELES, Cat. 
DOBLER & MUDGE, ; ; ; : ; Ba.tmoreE, Mp. 
E.C. PALMER & CO., ' . ; ; ; New Or.Eans, La. 
STANDARD PAPER CO.,_. : ; : ‘ MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
McCLELLAN PAPER CO., ‘ : ; .  Minneapo is, Minn. 
KANSAS CITY PAPER HOUSE, ; ; ; ; Kansas Ciry, Mo. 
CARPENTER PAPER CO., : , ‘ i Omana, NEB. 
C. M. RICE PAPER CoO., : ; : ; ; PorRTLAND, ME. 
PLYMOUTH PAPER CoO., ‘ ‘ } ; HoLyoxkeE, Mass. 
ALLING & CORY, ‘ . : ‘ : ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
THE COURIER CO., ; . : : : BuFFALO, N. Y. 
J. & F.B. GARRETT, , ; : ‘ Syracuse, N. Y. 
HUDSON VALLEY PAPER CO., ‘ ; ; ; Arpany, N. Y. 
TROY PAPER CO., : : ‘ ; ; . Seow, XN. Y. 
W. W. McBRIDE & CO., , ; ‘ ; ; PITTSBURG, Pa. 
JOHNSTON & CO., - ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ HARRISBURG, Pa. 
MEGARGEE BROS., ; ‘ ; : ‘ SCRANTON, Pa. 
M. J. EARL, ‘ : ; : READING, Pa. 
E. MORRISON PAPER COo., : : ; ; WasHINGTON, D. C. 
KINGSLEY PAPER CO., ; ; ; ; ‘ CLEVELAND, O. 
CENTRAL OHIO PAPER on, ’ ‘ Co.umsws, O. 
THE BLADE PRINTING AND PAPER CO., ‘ . ToLenpo, O. 
BEECHER, PECK & LEWIS, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ Detroit, MicuH. 
W. A. STOWE, , ; : ; ; GranD Rapips, MIcH. 
CRESCENT PAPER CO., . : ; ; m INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
J.C. PARKER PAPER CO., ' y , : LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
MORGAN & HAMILTON CO., ; ; . ; NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ST. PAUL PAPER CO., ’ : : ‘ ; St. Paut, Minn. 
SCHLEUDER PAPER CO., ; , ; AusTIN, MINN. 
DULUTH PAPER & STATIONERY co., ; ; ; DuLutH, Minn. 
OLD DOMINION PAPER CO., ; , : : NoRFOLK, VA. 
ANTIETAM PAPER CO., : ' : ‘ Hacerstown, Mp. 
THE S. P. RICHARDS CO., ‘ ; ; ATLANTA, Ga. 
SCARFF & O’CONNOR CO., : ; F DaLLas AND HovsTon, TEx. 
SCARFF & O’CONNOR CO., ; : ‘ OKLAHOMA, IND. TER. 
PETERS PAPER CO., My ; DENVER, Cou. 
NEW YORK & UTAH PAPER CO., , ; SALT Lake City, UTan. 
PACIFIC PAPER CoO., ; , : PORTLAND, ORE. 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO., ; ; ” SEATTLE AND Tacoma, WasH. 
GRAY, EWING & CO., ; , : ; > SPOKANE, WASH. 
PASSMORE PAPER CO., ‘ : ; ; Burrs, Mon. 
W. V. DAWSON, (Exclusive Agent for Canada) MONTREAL, QUE. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 
American Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 

Marshall Mfg. Co., 190-192 Fifth ave., Chicago. 


AIR BRUSH. 
Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush. 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 
BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels and 
bevels. 29 Beekman street, New York. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Ball Programmes, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders. 

BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 


Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Thomas Garnar & Co., ag ae 181 Will- 


iam st.and 22 Spruce st., New Yor 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Incpd., 139 Lake street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 
Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 

Mich. Also, mounting woods. 
BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Missouri Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


Crescent Embossing Co., Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Manufacturers of the Famous Cres- 
cent Calendars. Large line. Write for prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card and Paper Co. 
CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 


street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


eee The H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 





CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 
Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 
CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Atlantic Carbon Works. 


agg mee Charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Broadway, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
COATED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel and Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
st., New York. Celebrated satin-finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, 
York City. High-grade work. 


New 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengravi ing. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable ’’ St. Louis Electrotype 


Foundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New York 
city. ‘‘ Good work quickly done.”’ 
—— Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, engravers and electrotypers. 


McCafferty, H., 34-36 Cooper sq., NewYork. Half- 
tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound. 


Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers. 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


208 Sum- 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


eee oer. 444 and 446 Pearl street, 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
310 Dearborn street, Chicago; 15 Tudor street, 
London, E.C. Complete line of most advanced 
machines, all our own make. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


The Murray Machinery Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Electrotype, stereotypeand etching machinery. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. 





ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING. 


are A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West Adams 
, Chicago. Electrotyping and stereotyping 
ie large variety miscellaneous cuts. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Embossing Co., Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Folders for Announcements, Programs, 
Lodges, Societies and all Special Occasions. 
Large Line. Write for samples. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Embossing Co., Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Catalogue Covers, Show-cards, Labels 
and Specialties in Fine Embossed Work. 

Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, ri ig and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Embossing 
dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 176 State st., Chicago. (See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


United States Envelope Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of envelope in 
stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five distinct lines 
of toilet papers. Quick deliveries—best values. 
Order of U.S. E. Co., Springfield, Mass, ; Hol- 
yoke, Mass,; Rockville, Conn. ; Worcester 
Mass. ; Hartford, Conn.; Milwaukee, Wis. 


ETCHING ZINC — GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
street, New York. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS 
FURNITURE. 


Globe-Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati. 
Broadway and White street, New York; 224-228 
Wabash avenue, Chicago; 91-93 Federal street, 
Boston; 7 Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 


FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born street; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 
Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 
Folding and wire-stitching machines. 
GLAZED PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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GUMMED PAPERS. 


Alex. -, & Sons, Ltd., 33 Rose street, New 


Pirie, 
Vork. ‘ Celebrated’ brand lies perfectly flat. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink 
Works), manufacturers of printing-inks. 196- 
195 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & Son, 


116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Ki insas City, Omaha, Des Moines. Mfrs. job, 
book and colored inks. 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. 


s9-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, 


Office and 
Ohio. 


works, 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston Printing Press Co., 176 Federal street, 


Boston, Mass. 


LAVETTE’S PATENT PHOTO-MAILING 
ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington st., Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis, 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 
Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Books; magazines. Slugs; plates. 


Rooney & Otten Printing Co., 114-120 W. 3oth st., 
New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Kellogg, A. N., Newspaper Co., 
street, Chicago. 


73 West Adams 
LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 
Chicago. 


Clinton street, 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Eagle Smelting & Refining Works, B. Liss- 
berger & Co., props., 738-740 E. 14th st., N. Y. 
LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 

Goes Lithographing Co., 158-174 Adams st., Chi- 
cago. Established 1579. Color and commer- 
cial work. Stock certificate and bond blanks, 
calendar pads, diploma and check blanks. 

Samples and prices on application. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 
Mail Plate Co., 73 West Adams street, Chicago. 


saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurlbut qo; Co., Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
399 Broadw: wv. 


New 


ork office 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


The Typo Mercantile Agency, general offices, 

assau street, New York city. The Spe- 
al Agency of the Trade made up of the Paper, 
k, Stationery, Printing, Publishing and 
lred lines. 





MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., 
Monotype 
Chicago. 


& Co., metal for Lanston 
Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 








NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 83 Chambers st., N.Y. 
Sole manufacturers of Bates ard Edison Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machines. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 83 Chambers street, 
New York; Chicago, 144 Wabash avenue; 
London, Eng., 34 me rk aciaiiad AG 
Factory, Orange, N. a Re N 


Wetter Typographic Numbering machines print 
and number at one impression. 521 Kentave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Sold by all dealers, 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘t Type Founders.” 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
list of 


See 


” 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under ‘** Type Founders. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125 
New York. 


-127 Worth street, 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 
Elliott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


parchment and art vellum papers. 


Specialty, 


Japan Paper Co., 36 East Twenty-first street, New 
York city. See ad. in this paper. 
PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 
Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


press counters, $3; joggers, $15 and up. 


Job 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 


and linen papers. 


Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


United States Envelope Co. Famous for pape- 
teries. Springfield and Worcester, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and line 
etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 

341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y 
Hz ulf- tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, 
line and wax engravers 


Mass. Half-tone, 


Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Electro- 
typers and photo-engravers. 

United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, 
High-grade general illustrators. 


Ohio. 


Williamson-Haffiner Engraving Co., 1633 Ara- 
pahoe street, Denver, Colo. 











PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
310 Dearborn street, Chicago. Complete out- 
fits a specialty. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Mfrs. Reliance Special. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 


Kellogg, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West Adams 
street, Chicago. Halt-tone and line engravers. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 
Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed periecting presses. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 
Founders Co. See list of 


American Type . 
Type Founders.” 


branches under “* 


PRESSES — HAND OR FOOT. 


Kelsey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 
Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘t Type Founders.” 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y 
Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, N.Y. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.”’ 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
310 Dearborn street, Chicago. Specialties: 
brass and steel rules, galleys, electric-welded 
chases, mahogany and iron stereotype blocks, 
composing-sticks, wire-stitchers, rule and lead 
cutters, self-inking proof presses, saw tables. 


Hartnett, R. W., 52-54 North Sixth street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 
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PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Sell Barnhart’ s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 


bers. Brown & Carver cutters, and other 


goods. Quote best prices. 


Powell, F. M., Co., 329 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing-presses, paper-cutters, 
type and material. Printers’ brass type and 
brass rule. We match any face made in rule. 
New or secondhand supplies of all kinds. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


a eso, Se ig Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
voulevard, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Vitalized Gelatine for roilers. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 406 Pearl street, 
New York. Also, padding glue. 

eet Roller Co.; also, tablet composition. 

t Market street, Chicago. 

Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition. Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 

Hart & Zugelder, Rochester, N. Y. Also, book- 
binders’ flexible glue. 

Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 
city. Also, pressroom paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 





PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 
Printing, folding and wire-stitchers. 
RUBBER STAMP MACHINERY. 


Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Baltimore, Md. All rub- 
ber stamp supplies, type, small presses, etc. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
310 Dearborn street, Chicago. Also, brass 
scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
TARCOLIN. 


Chicago Solvent Supply Co., 153 S. Jefferson st., 
Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. Seventy- 
five distinct lines of toilet papers. 


TRANSLATION, 


Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Price-lists; commercial catalogs 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES— Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, Spo- 
kane,Wash. ; Los Angeles, San Fr: ancisco, Cal. 
SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta: Dodson Printers’ 
Supply Co ; Dallas: Scarff & O’Connor Co. ; 
Toronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 
England: M. P. McCoy, Phcenix Place, Mount 
Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 
Sons, Ltd. 

Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, 13 Chambers 
street, New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 34¢ 
Chicago 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies. 190-192 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 

Inland Type Foundry, S. E. cor. 12th and Locust 
sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set Type. 

New — Copper-Facing Type Co. +, 18-20 Rose st., 

New York. Established 185 


»-348 Dearborn street, 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘Type Founders.” 

Empire Wood Type Co., 79 Centre st., New York. 
Manufacturers enameled and plain-faced wood 
type and general wood goods for printers’ use. 
Write for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis. ; eastern factory and warehouse 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of wood 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 





A PROFIT ON EVERY JOB © 2: 


is sure to result if printers will use the 


PRINTER’S : 


ACCOUNT BOOK - - 





Assrew 





HE PRINTER’S ACCOUNT BOOK is 1134 x 153¢ inches. 


Each page contains entry blanks for five different jobs, of 
any size and description. It is flat-opening, has two ruled 


columns for dollars and cents, is printed on stock usually found in 
first-class sales books, bound in duck to withstand constant han- 
dling, and is as substantial as any ordinary blank-book. It is paged 
throughout, and so complete and simple in its use that no book- 
keeping education is required to use it to the best advantage. It is eee ot ae 
the result of many years of experience and study on the part of a 
practical man, well informed as to the pitfalls and snares which 


cause loss to the printer in selling his product. 


Price of 200-page book, for 1,000 jobs, $3.50 net. 


Price of 400-page book, for 2,000 jobs, $5.00 net. 
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The INLAND PRINTER CO. 
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THE ONIVER SAL 


Best Job Press for all Purposes 








If your office requires but one Press, get a Gally Oniversal—then you have the best type 
of Platen Press. For a large office, the Gally Universal is the most productive 
Press for Half-Tone Printing and Embossing 
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THE GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS. M. GALLY, Inventor and Sole Proprietor. 








The Universal Press is the only type of job press that has an inde- 
pendent system of distributing rollers, giving a continuous process of 
distribution, enabling you to obtain full effects of light and shade in color. 

The Universal Press is the only type of job press in which pro- 
vision is made for an independent ink supply to the form, thus giving 
the rollers ample time to lay the ink on evenly. 


The Universal Press is the most powerful of platen presses, ex- 
ceeding other types of platen presses in this particular by fully fifty 
per cent. 

The Universal Press is the only type of platen printing press which 
gives a square impact on the face of the printed form. Perfect rigidity ° 
gives exact register—an imperative necessity in color printing. 


The ONIVERSAL is unsurpassed for printing Half- 
Tones, and for Color Work, where absolute exactness 


in register and perfect ink distribution is imperative. 


For all information and quotations write nearest House 


American Type Founders Co. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 
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wes, Read what a 
ap Purchaser says 


of the 


WHITLOCK ieaes 


OrFiceE OF ASTON BROS., PRINTERS 


108 LIBERTY STREET 





























New York, April 3, 1902 
THE WHITLOCK PTG. PRESS MFG. CO., 
121 Times Building, New York: 
Gentlemen,—Enclosed please find settlement in full for our New 
Two-Revolution Whitlock Press. When you remember that it is just a 
week ago to-day that we gave you our ‘‘rush’’ order for this press, that 
it had to be shipped from your factory and erected on our floor, and 
that naturally we do not send settlement until we have tested the press to 
our perfect satisfaction, it 1s something wonderful, and we beg to congratu- ) 
late and thank you. f 
We wish at the same time to say that the new press (which makes 
the fifth Whitlock Press we have bought from you during the past six- 
teen years) 1s one of the finest cylinder presses we ever saw. There is no 
possible way in which it could be improved. Of the twenty-two presses 
of all sizes and styles that we own, we think this will prove a money- 
maker sanspareil. Whushing you every success, we beg to remain, 


Yours truly, ASTON BROS. 








































If you are trying to decide on which press is the Simplest, the Swiftest, the Most Durable, the Most - 
Productive, the Easiest Made Ready, the Most Powerful, you will certainly choose the WHITLOCK 
ADDRESS EITHER OF THE OFFICES BELOW FOR CATALOGUES OR INFORMATION 
Ihe WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. | 
OF DERBY, CONN. . [ 

NEW YORK .... . 121 TIMES BUILDING ; 
BOSTON «oo ex 309 WELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO .... 706 FISHER BUILDING 














SOUTHERN AGENTS 
J.H.SCHROETER & BRO., 44-46 Viaduct Blk., ATLANTA,GA. 
EUROPEAN AGENTS 
T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN, 46 Farringdon St., Lonpon, ENG. 
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KIDDER PRESS CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 150 NASSAU STREET SSS FACTORY — DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
































COMBINATION ROTARY WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS. 
Delivers product in sheets or rolls, or both. Prints in one, or two, or three colors. 

















F you are thinking of put- 
] ting in a plant for any kind 

of rotary printing in one 
or more colors, write us and 
let us tell you what you want 
and what we have to supply 
that want. We build better 
Rotary Presses, and sell them 
for less money, than any other 
concern in the world. » 


ah 


Gibbs-Brower Co. 


Agents 
No. 150 Nassau Street 


New York 


ROTARY WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS. 

















Roll product only. One, or two, or three colors. 
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THE GOSS 


PATENTED SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS 


FOR HALF-TONE WORK, EXTRA COLORS ADDED WHEN 
ORDERED. Prints tt NEWSPAPER OR MAGAZINE SIZE 














ee 
THE GOSIS PRINTING PRESS Co. GHiGAGOMiL 
ESSA Aa at dante 





THE ABOVE MACHINE prints from a roll web at a speed of from five to eight 
thousand per hour, both sides. Delivers the product either flat or folded. 

We make special rotary machines to suit the wants of any publisher doing a fine 
grade of work. YOU are directly interested. 

Ask us for further information—we can make you barrels of money. 


ADDRESS 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“G E M” 
PAPER CUTTER 


Manufactured by 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Established 1847 











The ‘‘GEM’”’ has all improvements and 
is weil Known to the trade. Twenty-five 
years on the market. 


ALSO 


Victor and Diamond Hand and Power Cutters. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Mention Inland Printer. 
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CAPS BROS. 


Special Printers’ Machinery Co. 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 








Manufacturers of PRINTING 
PRESSES for the printing of 
all kinds of roll wrapping 
paper, sheet paper, bags and 
labels in many colors at one 
operation of the press. A 4% 








The above cut shows our latest TWO-COLOR CHROMATIC AND WATER-COLOR STRIP- 
ING ROLL PAPER PRINTING PRESS with Automatic Sheet-Cutting attachment to cut sheets in 


lengths from 26 to 36 inches, and of any width up to 48 inches. 


Size of the press, 36 x 48 inches. 


Users of these presses will indorse our statement that in strength, simplicity, inking distribution, 
impression and producing capacity it is superior to and more efficient than any other press on the market. 


We also manufacture all kinds of FLAT AND CURVED STEREOTYPING and PHOTO-ENGRAV- 


ING MACHINERY. Write for prices. 
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Reliable Bacall 
Printers’ | 2° 
Rollers | “2™ 


Rollers should 




















for be ordered 
in ample time 
Summer to season 


thoroughly 





Order Them Now 
Jrom | 
Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
201-202 South Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ETCHING 
WOOD 


AND 
WAX 


ENGRAVING 











ELECTRIC CITY ENGRAVING CO., 


_ 507-515 WASHINGTON St., BUFFALO, NY. 














324 THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ELECTRO LIGHT 
HENGRNVING (0. 





VE 


_ ILLUSTRATORS» 


AND 


" PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


EVERY METHOD EMPLOYED 
INCLUDING THREE COLOR 
PROCESS. 


409-415 PEARL ST 


/ NEW YORK ° 
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Driving Large Newspaper Presses. 


DOUBLE MOTOR SYSTEM 








e Reduces Tearing | 
| of Paper | 
| toaminimum. | 
| ae | 
Gives | 

| enormous range | 
| 


of speed. 


Lcoereoennl 








Reduces greatly 
| the amount 
of 
current 
| mecessary both 
for starting 
| and 
operating the 
press. 


| a | 











Cut shows a 5 and a 40 H.-P. Motor mounted on one Bed Plate. 


EVERY INSTALLATION HAS RESULTED IN THE RECEIPT OF DUPLICATE ORDERS. 
Illustrated Pamphlet fully describing this system furnished on — 


(See descriptive matter in the reading columns of the May issue. 


THE CUTLER: HAMMER MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 









































French Lick Springs 


New Fireproof Hotel 
Now Open. 


TWO TRAINS DAILY 


—VIA— 








MONON ROUTE 


Through Sleeper Every Night. 


City TicKET OFFICE, 232 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Turning this 

HAND WHEEL 
automatically 
adjusts all 
parts of the 
machine for 
any thickness 
of work. 
















A revelation 
in ease of 
operation and 
quality of 
work, 





No. 4—2 sheets to % inch. 


Boston WIRE STITCHER Co. 
No. 170 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON. 











ROLLERS 
Bingham Brothers Co. 


Founded 1849. 





Manufacturers of **‘MACHINE- CAST’’ 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
COMPOSITION, 
ETC. 


406 Pearl yey af 413 Commerce St., 
NEW YORK. oof ™™ PHILADELPHIA. 
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Henry Block Engraving Co. 


HALF - TONE AND 
> COLOR PLATE 
~~ —_ ENGRAVERS 


yin Ral 
ie ee 







134 East Twenty-fifth Street. 
NEW YORK 


\! y 7, 


and Three-color Plates brightly and artistically Hand Re- 
engraved from poor originals, to print on any kind of paper. 
Our style and method of Engraving is proved to be indispensable to 
printers. The Block method is fully explained with illustrations 
in a special article in the May number of the American Printer. 
We restore old and new cuts during night for New York printers. 


‘T= only place in this country where you can get Half-tones 











Henry Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 


The Blue Book of Writing Papers is 
now out, showing our Standard Grades. 
The Red Book of Ledgers and Bonds 


will follow soon. 

















Our new line of Mereor Covers is 
ready, in eight good colors. 
Send for samples. 


Another of our Oriental Covers (20x 
25, 55-500 brown ) dresses this edition 
of The Inland Printer. 


ital icc eas cht 


Our Stock of All Papers is the Biggest and the Best 











: 
Paper Warehouses 
32, 34 AND 36 BLEECKER ST. 20 BEEKMAN ST. i 
N E W » O R K ; 























| WRITE FOR BOOKLET | 


































Mention this Adwvertisement 














The CARVER G SWIFT 
STAMPING PRESS 


Is the 
ORIGINAL MACHINE 


To SUCCESSFULLY INK and WIPE a Die AUTO- 
MATICALLY, 


To insure PERFECT REGISTER by LOCKING the 
DIE-CHUCK-BED when the impression is taken, 


To embody all the essential features for DURABILITY and 
the SUCCESSFUL OPERATION of apress for HIGH 
GRADE Stamped and Embossed work. 


Those who have used the CARVER & SWIFT 
PRESS for several years have ordered duplicate 
presses — because our press has stood the TEST, 
and they KNOW ITS VALUE. 





PROFIT by the Experience of others, and acquaint 
yourself with this MONEY-MAKER. 


THE CARVER 6 SWIFT 
STAMPING PRESS 6& MFG. CO. 


N. E. Cor. 15th Street and Lehigh Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 9 g9 g PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


Typographic Numbering Machine 
Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 


APEX 


Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris , ” Pat ENT 


Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. ay OTECTED, 
BY THE 
We have made epaisiens: Machines of haan _— for ered —_ paTENT Tinie 
and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have ND 
produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of ~Gunpanreec® 





i gTENCIL W'S a 
0 massa” 57 goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the best, NEW YORK. 4 


without exception. References and prices on application. 


sig us inc Tore we New York Stencil Works, \iwYork city 


JUNE WEDDING INVITATIONS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS 


Write for our Latest Samples 
Le sae —O"W/e 
ae . 


Copperplate Engraving 
Steel Die Embossing 


CONTENTS. INVITATIONS— 
Wedding, Anniversary, Banquet, At Home, 
Dinner, Reception and Club, in Shaded 
Old English and other late styles. CARDS 
—Calling, Business, Representative. EM- 
BOSSING—Monograms, Shield Dies, 
Addresses, Coats-of-Arms, etc. 




















Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


KAST & EHINGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTING AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


SPECIALTIES: 


BRILLIANT || 3-COLOR 
INKS PROCESS 
FOR DARK: INKS 


COLORED || THE BEST 
PAPERS #2 || MADE #22 



















































comprising seven three-leaf folders, 72 x 14 inches, 

displaying specimens of our engraving and em- 
bossing, with price-list accompanying same, quoting a 
separate itemized price on each sample. Many orders 
are lost simply because you can not estimate the price and 
talk with intelligence regarding this class of work. 


Write for information 


WM. FREUND & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


a 174-176 State Street - - CHICAGO 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SAMPLES 





IMPORTERS OF BRONZE POWDERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


MANUFACTURING AGENT 
Chas. Hellmuth, FOR THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICE & FacTory, 46-48 E. Houston St., NEw York 







CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
WELLs BUILDING, 357 AND 359 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
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MULTIPLEX PRESS PUNCH) wancinitiich prevents the 
waste disks which prevents the 

bits of f tti 
THE ONLY PUNCH WHICH CAN BE WORKED SUCCESSFULLY jnking rollers or in the type 


ON A CYLINDER PRESS AS WELL AS A JOB PRESS 











Locks in the 
form in any po- 
sition, taking 
the place of a 
piece of furni- 
ture 8x50 ems 
or 8x30 ems, 
punching the 
work at the 





ZINE WITH TWO PUNCHES IN PLACE 





same time it is printed, saving 100 PricE—One 8x30 ems magazine, with 2 dies - . - - - . - 24.50 Si 1j , y. 
“6 C Size dies: By 
per cent. Write to us or nearest sup- onaue aes s pip ; Se Gee es papi ‘pe pl 50 ¢ SS: tei 
es - - - - 7.50 
ply house for descriptive circular. One 8x50 ems and one 8x30 ems magazine, ,with 6dies - 0.75 all interchangeable. 


by all supply houses MULTIPLEX PRESS PUNCH CO., 1426 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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TYPE “F. P.” MOTOR 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


UST as every Up-to-date Printing House should have all its 

machinery driven by the celebrated C & C ELECTRIC MOTORS, 

eee every Progressive Newspaper Publisher should have his 
large presses equipped with C & C Motors fitted with 


The “C & C”’ Series- Parallel 
System of Control, 


through the use of which he can effect an enormous saving in potwer 
and obtain absolutely satisfactory results. If you want to know 
more write for our bulletins. 








The C & C Electric Company, Jersey Central Bldg., New York City 
























THE WONDERFUL 
THREE-DISK-CAM ———"——> 


WICKERSHAM QUOIN 


WIGKERSHAM 












Prodigious Strength Gpeende 15 Polats. 
and Power. 


No slide, no skew 
spring of form. 


Will lift 600 pounds. 


Guaranteed 
to hold without slip- 





Locks quickly, 
easily, 
and at any point. 


ping on 
the fastest presses. 


MADE oe 
wi KE) 
si FITS 

BOTH 
SIZES. 


WICKERSHAM a] ss SIZES. 


AMERICA— All Reputable Dealers. 
AGENCIES ~ GREAT BRITAIN —Caslon Letter Foundry, London. 
AUSTRALASIA — Alex Cowan & Sons, Melbourne. 


WICKERSHAM QUOIN CO., Manufacturers 
174 Fort Hill Square, BOSTON, U.S.A. 











BREHMER 
THREAD BOOK SEWER 


Parts are durable. 
All needles are straight. 
Makes large variety of stitches. 
Works with tissue or writing paper. 
Sews over tapes, string, or on crash web. 








kr 











CHARLES BECK PAPER CO., Ltd. 


607-609 Chestnut Street ° ° 
604 to 610 Ranstead Street Philadelphia, Pa. 




















The Color 
Printe 


by John F. 
Earhart.... 





The Standard Work on Color 
Printing in America 


| A Veritable Work of Art 


Just the Thing for a Birthday Present ¥ 








HIS beautiful book is 814 x 10% inches in size, and 
contains 137 pages of type matter-and 90 color 
plates in two to twenty colors each; ishandsomely 
ms DOUNd in cloth andstamped in gold and four colors. 
grny To produce a limited edition of this work required 

625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The 
book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by 
mixtures of two colors each, with proportions printed below 
each. Touse colors intelligently and effectively, every printer 
and pressman should have one of these books. Edition lim- 
ited, and no reprint will be made. Order at once. 

Price, $10 net, express prepaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, - New York 
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Bed, 18's x 2314 inches. Platen, 15 x 20 inches. 


Five larger sizes made. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The Reliance 






Photo=-Engravers’ 
Proof Press 


Stands at the head of all others and is acknowledged by promi- 
nent engravers in the States and Europe as the ONLY Photo- 
Engravers’ Proof Press with which perfect proofs from half-tone 
cuts can be made. 

No other engravers’ proof press equals the RELIANCE in 
making perfect proofs of solid half-tones the full size of the platen 
of the press down to the tiniest line engraving, because of its 
absolutely correct construction, rigidity and powerful leverage. 

Hundreds of engravers will testify to this. 

HIGHEST AWARD PARIS EXPOSITION. 

We invite correspondence. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY THE MANUFACTURERS 


Paul Shniedewend & Co. 


118-132 W. Jackson Bd., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





A. W. PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England, Sole Agents for 
England, France, Australia and South Africa. 

KiimscH & Co., Frankfort a. M., Germany, Sole Agents for Germany, Austria, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Italy and Russia. 








Simplest « Strongest « Best 
Wire Stitchers in the World 








The NEW 





Nos. 2,4, 6 212 







CAPACITY: 
2 sheets to 
% inch 

thickness. 




















MANUFACTURED BY 








The J. L. Morrison Co. 


TORONTO LONDON NEW YORK 
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Write to Vs | 


for information about our (pp 


ACME BINDERS 


We will gladly answer all ques- 
tions and send samples of work 











Acme Staple Co. Ltd. | 
500 North Twelfth Street , 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.,U.S.A. 



































Tre“ACME” | 
Self- Clamping | 
CUTTER 


ALL SIZES — 32 in. to 72 in. in width. fi 


AED I 


Let us send you our New Cata- 
logue with testimonials 
and references. 


THE CHILD ACME , 
CUTTER @ PRESS CO. 
33-35-37 Kemble Street, Roxbury, . 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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New York Office, 12 Reade Street 
O. C. A. CHILD, MANAGER. 










Chicago Office, 315 Dearborn St. 























THE INLAND 


ELECTROTIPERS 
STERFOTYPERS 


140-146 


MONROE ST. 
CH GAG? 





~ 


~~ 











PRINTER. 


FOR PRINTERS 


DESIGNS ENGRAVINGS 
IN) Bat SAND ined COMB 
«3 COLOR PROCESS 


Send 25¢ in stamps /or 
Stock Cut Catalogue 


Containing over 500 Subjects. 


Send 10¢ in stamps for 


Just Girls) booklet. 
Produced by the d-color process. 


THEBER ENON G 
PHILADELPHIA. 












The Crawley Bundling Press 






































— — “a — — = 
Price..$125 eect 
Sixty Days’ Trial | THIS IS AN 

= | | ILLUSTRATION 
For the Use of | | OF OUR 

; | MACHINE FOR 
Printers | BUNDLING OR 
Bookbinders TYING UP 

| Publishers FOLDED SHEETS | 
| Lithographers | 3 _— | 
Etc. 32999000 




















Requires no belts or pipe connection, but is a portable press, very easily 
moved from place to place. It is much easier to take this press to the work 


than it is to bring the work to the press. 





‘* Workmanship on Crawley’s Rounder and Backer 








all other methods.’’ 








is A No. 1, while the work it does is superior to E, 















Crawley, Sr., & Co. 


NEWPORT, KY. 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


anv COMPOSITION 





Our ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 











21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





COPPER AND 


ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


For photo-engraving and etching purposes, SATIN FINISH 
Brand. These plates are absolutely flat, free from flaws and 
imperfections, and will etch perfectly; no peeling or flaking off 


during the process of etching. Time and money saved by using 
SATIN FINISH Copper and Zinc Plates, manufactured by 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE: Co. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 358 DEARBORN 8ST. 


A. S$. BROWNELL, Mawacecr. 





150 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236, 


Slade, Bipp & Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 
139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
Diamond S”’ Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe, 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


Established 1832 


Bookbinders’ and Pocketbook 
and Furniture Makers’ 


LEATHERS 


Sole Manufacturers of the Superior 
DOMESTIC LEVANTS 
Finest line of Imported Marble Paper. 


Sterling Round-corner Machine, $15 
With Punching Attachment, ... 5 


Gothic Index Tabs. 
75-77 DUANE ST., NEw YorK CITY 





WHITMORE MFe. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Papers 
Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


Bond Paper's 


OVR BRANDS 


COMMONWEALTH BOND 
FALCON BOND 
COUNTY BOND 
SPANISH BOND 


Plymouth Paper Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 








POLISHED ZINC AND COPPER PLATES 
% GLOSSOID BRANDS > 


OUR ZINC GIVING RESULTS NEARER TO SOFT ZINC. 


Superior Quality 


Finer Lines 


Attractive Prices. 


DRAGONS BLOOD——CHARCOAL——PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 
= sD ? Cc oeeal —=_ 
Star Lugravers Supply Vo. 
81 and 83 FULTON STREET 


TeLtePHone, 139 JOHN 








NEW YORK CITY 








CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. SUNSET. 
ELF. BANNER. 














L. Martinson 


& Co. e e Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 





\)" 





THE ALTON’S ENGINEER. 
If YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USE FOR THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON 





ee CHICAGO 


ALTON 





(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINEDIN 
ABOVE MAP), WE WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, 4%4X3 INCHES, OF THE 
ALTON’'S ENGINEER. IF, IN ADDI- 
TION, YOU WILL TELL US IN WHAT 
PUBLICATION YOU READ THIS AD- 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 
GEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 
Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PaSSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 
ALTON Raitway, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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PIRIE’S GELesRaten 
GUMMED 
arabica! DA PERS 


printers. 











Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


You Will Gain 


customers by padding your work with 


R. R. B. PADDING GLUE 


It makes a pad that will not break nor fall 
to pieces, but is strong and flexible, does 
not become sticky, and glue does not adhere 
to the edge of the sheet when the latter is 
removed from the pad. 5 and 10 |b. pails, 
16 cents per Ib. 


ROB’T R. BURRAGE, 
35 Frankfort St., NEW YORK CITY 





A Revelation 


TYPO LINEN 
imront 92Co IDe rene 


No other House has this Brand. 















UNION CARD & PAPER CO. 
27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK 















OUT MAY I5"™ 
OUR NO.7 CATALOGUE. 


SHOWING 
NEW, ORIGINAL, 


e000 STOCK CUTS 


MAILED FOR IO CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE 


I“ this book we have anticipated 

the needs of the PRINTER and 
PUBLISHER, It contains over 
1,000 Special Headings, Ornaments 
and Mortised Cuts never before pub- 
lished—No live printer should fail to 
send for it 

THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 

Engravers and Electrotypers 

147-153 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers, Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 

and detergents for all purposes, under the following 

trade- cae: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 

Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 


Social Engraving, Printing 
and Die Stamping 
WU 814 Walnut St., Philadelphia 





Engraved Conunencement Fnv1 
tations, Class Day Programs, 


Visiting Cards, Wedding Invitations < ind . Announce 
ments, At Home, Reception and Tea Cards. Tally 
Cards — twelve designs tied with cord and tassel 
$6.00 per thousand. 

SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 





E.S. Rooks & Co. 


Dealers in 


Paper 


Cardboard, Envelopes, Etc. 











5 7 
HEEB System. 
of TEACHING and 
RECITING PRIVATELY BY MAIL. 
An Magazine, Newspaper Work, Car- 
icature, Lettering, Designing, etc. Students 
enthusiastic. Personal Instruction and 


guidance. Prepares quickly for paying work. 
Big salaries for our graduates, Exper- 
ience unnecessary. Oldest, largest, most re-« 


Gas and j 
Weber 6,2 Engines 
THE BEST FOR 
PRINTING OFFICES, ELECTROTYPE 


FOUNDRIES, BOOKBINDERIES, and 
similar establishments. a 






Easily operated. Econom- g 
ical of fuel. Occupy little Flo 
floor space. Endorsed by 


users everywhere. 
Send for full particulars. 











Long-Distance Telephone, Main 3550 a gy EE rite postal today I | WEBER GAS é 
for unsolicited testimonials and full particulars. GASOLINE 
127-129 Market Street, | 9 Gatfonal School of Mustrating, ENGINE CO. 
° Box 150 
Chicago Kansas City, Mo. * 
° 9 INLAND PRINTER We will pay $75 for some new 
elll CTS a BROCHURES patentable novelty to be made of 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... = 


as Lablet Gum 
GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE—20 pp. 
THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS—18 pp. 


PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE 
KEYBOARD-—20 pp. 
MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES—28 pp. 
Valuable and profitable Pamphlets which should 
be in the hands of printers and others. 


Price 10 cents each, postpaid, or the four mailed 
to one address for 30 cents. Order at once. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 













Power : 
Perforator ji 












The Black & Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


= BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Sees i Pulp Mill Machinery 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 





Write us for prices and further particulars. 








cardboard or paper, no matter 
what the design may be, if it is 
adapted to general commercial 
use. 

Competitors are to submit full- 
size working model. The de- 
cision will be made by this com- 
pany on August Ist, when all 
designs not. accepted will be re- 
turned if requested. 

The successful competitor will 
be required to assign all rights 
and title to us. 


BATTLE CREEK PAPER CO., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


END TEN CENTS for a copy of booklet 
“Inland Printer Covers,’ \t shows 90 
designs. Every Artist wants it. THE INLAND 
PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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When You are figuring on 
Buying more BODY TYPE 


iggpree <a 


«Consider the saving offered large printshops 
and most small ones by the cheapest good type 
any one can buy 











«The cheapest good type will outwear any other 
type made anywhere 











«The cheapest good type is type you can buy, in 
any considerable quantity, for ha/f the cost of any 
other kind of type 








«@ The cheapest good type is well worth knowing all 
about before you place another order for body type 








«The cheapest good type is absolutely perfect 
type— absolutely perfect 











«The cheapest good type is type made by the 
Wicks Rotary Typecasting Machine 











«. Cannot you spare time to save money by asking us 
about the cheapest good type there 1s ? 
















WRITE TO 


Tbe American Standard Type Co. 


PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Dow Proposition 7s easy to grasp 


@ Absolute efficiency and absolute economy in 
a composing machine that costs less to buy and 
less to operate 


The Dow Advantages are plain to see 


@A composing machine that gives you more 
corrected matter, in less time and for less money 


The Dow Superiority is simple to show 


@ Swifter than the swiftest “swift.” Easiest to 
operate, experts aver. No clatter, no heat, no 
distraction. No getting ready,—turn a wheel, 
begin setting,— and keep on setting. Nothing 
else to attend to but setting. One pair of hands 
is enough 


Maybe somebody will invent a better composing machine—anything is possible 
in mechanics. But it won’t pay to wait and see. Write a letter and serve your 
purse. Write now—right now—to 


Tbe Dow Composing Machine Co. 


PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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[ilinois Central R.R. | The Cost of Printing. 


EFFICIENTLY SERVES A VAST TERRITORY 


By through service to and from the following cities: 






This valuable work presents a system ot 
accounting which has been in successful opera- 


OMAHA, NEB, CINCINNATI, OHIO EVANSVILLE, IND. ; sap 
ST. PAUL, MINN. LOUISVILLE, KY. NASHVILLE, TENN. tion for ten years, is suitable for large or small 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. NEW ORLEANS, LA. ATLANTA, GA. printing-offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK. CHICAGO, ILL. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it abso- 
MEMPHIS, TENN. ST. LOUIS, MO. VICKSBURG, MISS. lutely certain that no work can pass through 


_ weeny, Se we ae the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
Weekly through service between CHICAGO and between CINCINNATI 


and the PACIFIC COAST. Connections at these terminals for the all details shown. ' 
Seventy-four pages, 63 by 10 inches, on too-lb. S. & S.C. 


E AST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH book paper ; cloth bound. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


Fast and handsomely equipped steam-heated trains; dining cars, buffet- THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


library cars, sleeping cars, free reclining chair cars. 
214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
A. H. HANSON, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO 4 et, CHICAGO Street, 0 











JUST PUBLISHED HE latest and most complete work on starting and 


successfully conducting a newspaper. Read the list 
Es t abl is hi ng of chapters on page 374. 114 pages, cloth bound. Sent 
A Newspaper | 


postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. Address 
By O. F. BYABEE 116 Nassau St., NEW YORK 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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Hand, 
Automatic and 
Foot 
Clamping 
Machines 





Exposition, 
Buffalo, 1901, 
awarded to 















Designed to CUT ACCURATELY the GREATEST 
OUTPUT PER DAY POSSIBLE — 











OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK 


STORES ! CHICAGO, ILL., 321 Dearborn Street — J. M. IvEs, Manager: 
E “ + LONDON, ENGLAND, 23 Goswell Road — ANDREW & SUTER. 

VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, . 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., 405 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Tuos. E. KENNEDY & Co., . 414 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. MILLER & RICHARD, 5 ; . 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Ont. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CoO., 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I want to 
hear from the printer 


whose printing business is good, but which 


could be made better by the judicious addition of capital 





** judiciousness ’’ of the investment—for the printer—for the investor. I find that a great 
many successful printers need capital. A printing business often has to grow by big jumps. 
Sometimes a small enlargement of the business may require quite an expensive outlay in the 
way of equipment. This crisis comes at a time when money is not available. ‘The printer 
lets a great opportunity go by for lack of capital. His business may be prosperous and 
successful as far as it goes, but not enough so to furnish money to take the next step. 
The brains which successfully manage a small business can manage a larger business. Right here 
is where I come in. I get the money. 
Any printing business which is running along on a sound basis, and which can be made more 
profitable by the addition of capital, can secure that capital through me. I am in touch with men who 
have money to invest in printing and allied industries. I am an expert on the various industries allied to 





A CAN GET THE CAPITAL if capital is what is really needed. I decide on the 














printing. I can decide, first, whether your printing plant is a good investment ; next, how much capital 
you need; third, where the capital can be had, and how to get it. 

I make no charge unless deal is effected. If you are a printer who wants capital, or an investor 
who wishes to put money in the printing business, write to me. All correspondence strictly confidential. 


No charge to investors. 
















$17,500—I have one of the best imaginable offers for 
a printer-investor with the above amount. The business is 
well known and very prosperous. I have examined it per- 
sonally and can recommend it highly. The possibilities are 
unlimited. The business is in hand now. There is no 
speculation. It is earning profits now. The class of work 
is the very best. The kind that pays fancy prices. Do not 
ask about this if you have not the necessary amount of money. 
Any capable man with the cash will close the deal on 
investigation. 


In New York City I have a large pressroom to lease. 
11 cylinders, 4 jobbers, fully equipped and in running order. 
A golden opportunity for a practical pressman with financial 
backing. Can arrange to pay rent in presswork. This is a 
splendid opportunity for a pressman and a financial man as 
working partners. Possession immediate. First come, first 
served. Write, wire or telephone. 


$7,000 will buy old-established printing business in New 
York City with a most complete equipment. 3 Cottrell, 
2 Universal, 1 Gordon and 1 Hoe proof press. Extra large 
equipment of type and all necessary material in excellent 
condition. (New York City.) 


$4,500 will buy a plant doing $20,000 worth of business. 
$2,000 in cash, balance in trade. (New York City.) 


$2,000 will buy going business in large city in Middle 
West. Full equipment, modern type, large fonts body 
type and all necessary 
material. 


PAU 


Metropolitan Life Building 













L NAT 


Cor. Madiso 


$2,000 will buy a one-third interest in a thriving job 
printing business in business section of New York City. 
Last year did a business of $12,000. Plant consists in part 
of 2 Babcock Optimus 36 x 50 cylinder presses, 2 14x 22 
Universal jobbers, motor, stones, type and all necessary equip- 
ment. Alsostock, paper and envelopes. (New York City.) 

$5,000 to $10,000 to invest in job printing business 
in New York City. Wants up-to-date plant with one or two 
cylinders, several jobbers and full equipment of type. Quick 
proposition. 

$1,000 to $5,000 cash to invest by a practical man in 
job printing business. No special preference as to locality. 

$5,000 to $10,000 to invest by a Western man of 
25 years’ experience in managing large business. Desires 
similar place with large printing house, printing catalogues, 
magazines, etc. Prefers New York City. 

$1,000 to $4,000 to invest by practical mai , capable 
of management and estimating. Wants interest or will buy 
outright. Prefers growing city East or West. 

$500—An expert man on illustrated work, stone-hand 
and jobber, accustomed to handling help, has been foreman 
on newspaper, has above amount to invest with services. 
(New York City or vicinity.) 

I have also several small investors who will invest from 
$300 to $750 with services. 


Write for particulars. 

































HAN, Broker 
n Ave. and 23d St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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IMMENSE VARIETY 
Including TRADE DESIGNS, CARNIVAL 
FANS, BLANKS, ETC. Liberal assort- A TELLS ALL 


ment of samples sent on receipt of $1.00. ::: ABOUT ::: 


Calendars 1 9 0 3 PRACTICAL EMBOSSING 


GUIDE How to Do It onan 
‘dinary Job Press 
Imported, Domestic, Mounted, Fancy Art Calendars, Hangers, sien diaaiaiias 


Shapes, Cut-Outs, Cards, Blotters, Etc. LARGEST ASSORT- THE BEST WORK YET 
MENT in America. Write for terms, catalogues, price-lists, TO PUBLISHED 
etc., to printers and stationers. 


Bennett-Thomas Mfg. Co. EMBOSSING HAVE ONE 


328-334 Dearborn Street, Chicago 











7. above is the title of a new edition of ‘‘A Practi- 
oa RABOL MFG CO cal Guide to Embossing,’’ just published. The 
/ Ms e 6 work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions 


"9 
{atm for making dies and doing embossing on job presses. 
Manufacturers of eee g 8 job p 


ARABOL , , — ° 
Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, Besides samples of embossing on both inside and outside 


Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds 
of embossed work in gold, red and blue. No printer 
should fail to have one of these books. Country printers 





SPHINX PAD CEMENT— Does not get sticky on the pad in damp are especially asked to examine it. Price, 75 cents, 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and ? id 
stronger than other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, postpal sd 
blue and white. 
ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION —The best solidified composition 
on the market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve THE INLAND PRINTER co. 
a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. 
ial: Mita Nea tet ia 116 Nassau Street 214 Monroe Street 
‘ — The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
soft in the pail and contains no lumps to disturb the packing and batter NEW YORK CHICAGO 
the type, Does not swell the packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used 








for backing pamphlets. 














The “VICTOR” 
Steel Die Power 
Embossing and 
Printing Press 


The only entirely satisfactory press 
of its Kind in the market to-day. 





POINTS 


Only three adjustments to press. 


The only press that trips the impression 
at any point while running. 

Saves ink, saves wiping paper, saves time. 

Will stamp any die to limit as fast as 
feeder can handle the paper. 


The only press that absolutely locks die 
chuck when impression is taken. 









THE VICTOR 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND FULL INFORMATION 
Presses Built in Two Sizes 


No. 1—siseof Die, . qxs inckes Lhe Fullard Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


No. 2 — Size of Die, . 3% x 8% inches 624 and 626 Filbert St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Differéntipeopte, aS 
differentideas and different | 
f4on required... Itis our 
busines sto make the execution 
and treatment of an idea perfect. 
| This is as true of printing plates & 
as designs. ‘ 


Barnes-Crosby Co. 


ARTISTS :: ENGRAVERS 


i i ian sai sib RACE i BS eR oh 















ELECTROTYPERS 
E. W. HOUSER, President. Times Building 
S. CROSBY, Vice-President. CHICAGO 
ee Continental Bank Building 





Secretary and Treasurer 






ST. LOUIS 
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The Huber Press 





\ N YHEN a customer wants a fine job done he investigates the printer 

as to his equipment, his ability to do the work. The printer’s 
reputation then is capital. We ask the printer to investigate the Huber 
Press, its modern equipment, its ability to do fine work, its reputation— 
and this is our capital. There are different classes of machines to do 
different kinds of work economically. We make 


TWO-COLOR PRESSES for all kinds of colorwork, labels, maps, etc. 
SHEET-PERFECTING PRESSES for bookwork, magazines, newspapers, etc. 


TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES for all kinds of fine letterpress, catalogues, 
three-color process, and all kinds of the finest printing demanded. 


THE ALUMINUM PRESS for all kinds of show printing, posters, etc. This 
press uses either zinc or aluminum. Is suitable for general lithographic 
work now done on stone. 


WE SOLICIT AN INTERVIEW 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 


AGENTS, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON. Man 
‘ ; r > f ager, 


Acents, Sypney, N. S.W., PARSONS BROS., Mut. Life Ins. Bldg. 
Acent, Enctanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO. 
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ART ADVERTISING CALENDARS 


DESIGNS 





EXCLUSIVE 


"9903 Fania 
. tee Bet 





Above illustrations are from our most popular lines. Mounted series in 11 x 14 COMICAL FANS— EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
- 14x 18% —, Life ee i eas bin gger! apr gee | printed in two LITHOGRAPHED PADS FOR THE TRADE 
colors, mounted on heavy photo-mount stock, white ink border and silk cord 

hanger, pads printed in white ink on stock to match backs. Same designs jah ded pot potty ee 


furnished in Hangers, 12x 18, and Card Board Backs 11x 14 size, border and 
background beautifully lithographed in one color. One color backs, tinted 


background, in 9% x11, 74 x14 and 11x14 sizes. Largest and most complete 
line of imported and domestic hangers, cut-out shapes, fans, novelties and MA R S H A L L M FG ( O 
art souvenirs, comprising a careful selection of the cream from foreign and ° - 


domestic manufacturers. 190- 192 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO 


“MONITORS” USED EVERYWHERE 


KEM Gp 
Zar een CHS 
be ©, 

















ae v ° 
MONITOR. gyigago.1LL STANDARD. 


Latham’s Monitor Machines are — 
used in every State in the Union “ <5 
and abroad, because they are the 
standard of excellence, superiority, 
durability, finish and beyond com- 
petition. *» % me me UM 











We build in our own factory. 
We guarantee every Machinewe sell. 
We have the latest and best facilities. 


We improve our Machines according 
to demands of up-to-date methods. 





a ~ 
Latham’s No. 1 “20th Century 


~~ Latham’s Standard Monitor Perforator. 











We are leaders in Stitchers, Perforators, Punching, Numbering, Paging, Embossing, Round-Corner, Index, Job 
Backers, Table Shears, Standing Presses and Supplies. We are prepared to furnish complete Bindery Outfits on 
short notice. REBUILT MACHINES on hand at low prices)s BOOKBINDERS’ WIRE, all sizes in stock. 


Send for Catalogues, Prices, Terms, etc. 


Main Office and Factory, 195-201 S. Canal St., CHICAGO 


Latham Machinery Co. Eee 


2-12 
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CALENDARS for the Printer. 
and by our Van meok Sint = ~“ ‘ain COL ORS 


An exclusive proposition exclusively for the Printer. Drop 
us a card to-day for fullinformation. Don’t wait until some 
one else gets ahead of you in your territory. w w w 





Ag REE TR, 


FARE AL" CR ROR RIE ca 


ge Ta 





This half-tone represents only a few of our Mounted, Matted and Cardboard Calendars, all of which 
are Beautifully printed in Colors or by our Van Dyck Process. The only line made Exclusively for Print- 
ers. Write us for our latest proposition. & ot & & & & & 


Novelty Dept., American Colortype Co., 
Full Line. 93 Samples, on receipt of $1.50 165 S. Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILLS 
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Mans’ 
fashionable 
Product 


What is itin the Manz Half-tones that 
creates an impression so favorable ? 


Not only is the color rich, the high- 
lights brilliant, the shadows clear and full of detail, 
but an indetinable something, an artistic touch 
here and there, gives it a style inimitable ; makes 
it distinctive and unique in half-tone reproduction. 


Art, with skill and science, must 
produce perfect results in an engraving, and 
a style which is imitated but hardly equaled. 


If you want, quality in a 
Half-tone you ought. to 
have a Manz. By quality 
. We mean clearness, 
gy Sharpness of detail 


and depth of color as 
well as ability to 
stand a long run on 
the press. 


Our designs, drawings, half-tones 
and woodcuts are all produced under this greatly- 
to-be-desired combination, and possess that 


Drawn by Manz for Lamm & Co's : z — ake > sclative 
Facies Paced tieil, fashionable effect so delightful to the appreciative. 


Our commercial photographing de- We can give your cover, catalogue, 
partment is handled on the same lines, and the booklet or poster that element of style which 


results are of the same order and justly cele- will make it a winner where it might otherwise 
brated. be a failure. 





DESIGNERS— Covers and Show Cards in Colors, HALF-TONES—We solicit country trade and 
elaborate and simple. have a special express service which gives you 

; prompt returns. First-class work at low rates. 
ELECTROTYPERS — Specially low rates for WOODCUTS, Zinc Etchings, Map Plates (plain and in 


y > 7 i ed 1 ad J; 2 . . . 
out-of-town work, and very quick service. Nickel- colors), Three-color Process and all other varieties of 
types a specialty. Largest plant in Chicago. Color Plates ; also Colored Photographs. Write us. 


J. Manz Engraving Co. 


Photographers .... Designers .... Engravers .... Electrotypers ..... Printers 


195-207 Canal Street, Chicago, III. 
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HE RUBAIYAT OF 


MIRZA 


MEM'N 








Pronounced “a gem.’ 


‘The masterpiece of The Inland Printer Press.’ 








‘To the making of books there is no end.” 
tempted the lover of the beautiful in “ 
as The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n. 
recorded. 


the art preservative,’ 
From the many expressions of delight that have been received, a few are here 


They show that fine thought and artistic setting are appreciated in this strenuous age, pessimists to the 


The past season produced more and finer books than ever before 


and among them all none was so universally admired 


contrary notwithstanding, and that such examples and ideals are what save us from becoming mere automatons. 


‘I have always been interested in things made by the publisher of 
Tue Incanp Printer, and I assure you this little book will have a promi- 
nent place in the best show corner of my house.’ & & ENNEY, Parlin 
& Orendorff Company, Canton, Illinois. 

“The Rubaiyat of Mirza- Mem’n is indeed ‘ the gift-book of the sea- 
son.” E xquisitely printed, elegantly bound, the contents beautiful beyond 
expresmon. ‘Lor Brown, Commercial Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 

‘I desire to compliment you upon the handsome manner in which the 
Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n is gotten up. ERNEST CRAMER, G. Cra- 
mer ’ Dry Plate Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

‘ The type and setting of the book and its perfect and uniform dress 
lace it in the highest rank of American bookmé aking, and we congratu- 

ate you on your success in such a perfect product of the press.’’— Lor- 
nc Coes & Co., Worcester, Massachusetts. 

“It is so exquisitely dainty that I feel like putting on a dress suit 
before sitting down to peruse its pages. H. Binnrtan, President 
Acme Harvester Company, Peoria, Illinois. 

“Allow me to congratulate you upon the excellent taste displ: ayed in 
getting up The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n. It is characteristic of the 
work turned out at your establishment, w hich is doing so much to elevate 
the standard and improve the art of printing at the present time. C. mi. 
Burnett, Treasurer Keith Paper Company, Turner's Falls, Massac husetts. 

“With the closing of the year I find that the wisdom of the East is 
coming out of the West. When it comes in so attractive a for rm as The 
Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n, one can not be too grateful for it.’””-—VERNON 
Royce, John Royle & Sons, Machinists, Paterson, New Jersey. 

‘It is a masterpiece of the art of printing, and I ig or you T appre- 
ciate it the most of any of the books in my home.”’ . Ettswortu BE tt, 
Chicago. 

“A very pretty piece of work and appeals not only to the poetic sense, 
but also to that of the artistic. Epwarp Beck, Evening News, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

“You are to be congratulated upon The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n, 
both as regards a subject and a sample of the work produced by your 
company.” ~- O. . Russect, Manager Advertising Department ‘Dodge 
Manufacturing Company, Mishawaka, Indiana. 

“The elegant Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n, from your press, fills my 
printorial soul with delight. It is one of the most prized books upon my 
shelves.”’—- Cuarces H. Cocurane, Recording Secretary The Typothete, 
New York. 

‘It is a lovely little volume of beautiful thoughts in verse, and 
appex a to me, as an old typographer, as one of the most exquisite pro- 
ductions of the dé ay.”’——WiiiaM J. Ketty, Brooklyn, New York. 

‘It can truly be termed ‘The Gift-book of the Year.’ It is the finest 
hing in the shape of a book that I have seen. Joun D. Carson, Treas- 
urer Old Berkshire Mills Company, Dalton, Massachusetts. 


‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever,’ 
Mem’ _ is certainly ‘a thing of beauty.’ E. 
S. F. R. R., Chicago. 

AP - ave perhaps a dozen different editions of The Rubaiyat, nearly 
all of which are very handsome, each after its own peculiar style, but I 
believe * Mirza- Mem’ n’ is the prettiest that have in my entire collec- 
tion. VERNE S. Pease, Secretary West Pullman Land Association, Chi- 
se 

‘It is hard to put appreciation in words. 
scahntion and a credit to the publisher. 
uannyectnring Company, Evanston, Illinois. 

‘The poem is all that has been said for it, but I appreciate more the 
beautiful typography and binding.”’ Horace TEALL, Bloomfield, New 

ersey. 

‘The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n arrived O. K. It is so beautifully 
sain and nicely printed and promises so much in the reading that I will 
give you two extra insertions of the reading notices.”"—The Tribune, New 
Any, Indiana. 

‘The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n is a triumph of the bookmaker’s art 
and a delight to the book-lover.’’ —Atice B. StockHam, Chicago. 

_ *“* This is an exquisite book. The verses have found at your hands a 
fitting setting.”’-—- Mary Linn Morrow, Chicago. 

‘The most beautiful copy of The Rubaiyat that I have ever seen.’ 

H. A. Wise Woop, New York. 

“It has been greatly admired as an artistic and perfect specimen of 
bookmaking.” —- Henry W. Cozzens, Jr., Campbell Printing Press Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago. 

_ “It is a beautiful specimen of printing —- a gem.”— H. A. De Winprt, 
Secretary and Treasurer Sidwell-De Windt Shoe Company, Chicago. 

“The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n is exquisite. I shall try to imbibe the 
peed liquid generously flowing from its artistic pages.”— EMANUEL 

. WaGner, General Designer, New York. 

“The daintiest and best-printed holiday book it has been my pleasure 
to see, and we are glad to convey to you our appreciation of this artistic 
work.’”’— R. T. Brooks, Treasurer Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia, 
Pe nnsylv ania. 

“The beautiful and artistic Rubaiyat of Mirza- Mem’n is a rare and 

valuable addition to my collection of books.’’— Ep S. Ratpu, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

“A beautiful book, most artistically printed and bound.” 
Waeron, Byron Weston Company, Dalton, Massachusetts. 

i ypographically and artistically the production is worthy of the 
text.’ Puitie T. Dopce, New York. 

“The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n is a work of. art.’ 
Securist, Manager Stover Engine Works, Freeport, Phat 


and The Rubaiyat of Mirza- 
. Woopman, A. T. & 


Mirza-Mem’n is a beautiful 
’—Irvinc S. Pautt, Mark 


— FRANKLIN 


— CHARLES 








SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER 


THE INLAND PRINTER 








FOR ONE YEAR, AND 











The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n (Art Vellum Cloth) 


Edition de Luxe ( Red or Brown India Ooze Leather ) and THE INLAND PRINTER, $5.50. 


$3.30 

















This is the most beautiful book ever printed — east, west, north or south. 
example of trade journalism in the world. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER is the finest 
““A word to the wise is sufficient.’’ 


HENRY OLENDORF SHEPARD, PUBLISHER, 212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Any newspaper or job printing office where bookwork is done is 
losing money by not using the Lanston Monotype Machine. 

This machine does everything any other machine can do—and does it better. 

It can set anything up to forty-two picas wide in moderate size type 
that can be set by the compositor with a stick—and do it just as well. 

No other machine casts and sets individual pieces of type. No other 
justifies as accurately. The Lanston is the only machine which can pro- 
duce at high speed a type face equal to the demands of the finest modern book- 
work on highly finished papers. The types cast are equal to foundry letter. 

The Monotype produces the finest book composition at the minimum 
cost. It is a money-maker for catalogue makers. It is the only economical 
and practical machine for tabular work. It casts and sets its own rules and 
puts them in the galley as required. 

Mr. Printer, you know what this saves. 

A handsome brochure about the Monotype will be sent free on request. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


309 Broapway, NEw York City. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
COMPOSITION 





F you wish a well-designed 
and well-set advertisement, 
ask us to help you out. We 
have the type, the knowledge 
and the facilities to do the 


THE HENRY O. 
SHEPARD CO. 
Printers 24 Binders 
212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


LINOTYPE 
C 0 M POSITION 
FF you want Lintiype. ite 

position — work that is 
perfect in character, true align- 
ment, no ‘‘ whiskers,’’ no 


blow-holes, slugs that are the 
same size at both ends and 































work properly. Ads. set and 
electrotyped at reasonable 
prices. Type, borders and 


rules new and up to date. tisements. 








Notice our new Linotype Composition Department 
and our Department forthe Artistic Setting of Adver- 
Work from the trade is solicited. 









We do EDITION BINDING of every 
description, CASEMAKING and EM:- 
BOSSING of All Kinds for the Trade. 


Estimates furnished on application. 





will lock up properly—see us. 
We charge a little more than 
some people, but the wan is 













































116 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


ever published. 
a comprehensive treatise on presswork, 


Compared—Summary of Useful Hints—Inks. 


New Edition of “PRESSWORK” Now Ready! 


‘““PRESSWORK,”’ by William J. Kelly, is the only complete and authentic work on this subject 
The book is a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom apprentices— 
reprinted 
INLAND PRINTER, Carefully revised and corrected and added to by the author. 
At Hand Press—Making Ready—Methods of Applying Underlays—Underlaying Small and Large 
Sections—The Cut-out Underlay—Preliminaries to Overlaying— Packing the Cylinder—Modifications 
in Hard Packing—Amending the Make-up of Tympans—Tympan for Quick Jobwork—Tympans for 
Newspaper Work—Overlaying—Preparations Necessary to Making Overlays—Opinions on Overlaying 
The new edition contains Forms of Imposition and an 





from a series of articles which appeared in THE 
Its chapters include : 
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Full Cloth, 


140 pages, $1.50 postpaid. 
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END twenty-five cents for the new 
edition of THE INLAND PRINTER Cut 
and Ornament Book. Prices revised. 
Sixteen additional pages of initials, orna- 
ments and original cuts, suitable for adver- 
tising almost any business, drawn especially 
for this book. 
The twenty-five cents refunded on the 
first order amounting to $1.00 or over. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
116 Nassau Street, # NEW YORK. 
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TO THOSE WHO START IN 
THE PRINTING BUSINESS 


AND THOSE ALREADY IN IT 








UCCESS will depend in a great measure upon your 
technical knowledge of the art. 
IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to become proficient without 
study or application. 


‘Hints on Imposition”’ 


A handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams, lays down 
the principles of the Imposition of Book Forms in such a 
manner that intricate forms become simple, and difficult 
forms become easy. 

Over roo illustrations show the folded sheet and the 
imposed form side by side, and the workman is guided 
step by step into a complete understanding of the im- 
position of book forms from the ‘‘folio’’ to ‘‘double 
sixty-four.’’ 

The book also contains numerous hints and sugges- 
tions, which make it an exceedingly valuable companion 
to compositor and pressman. 


Price, leather, - . . 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


$1.00 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NOW WILL YY OU BU Y 


A DANIELS PLANER 


16 x 30 $225 


SENT TO ANY RESPONSIBLE 
FIRM ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 




























Guaranteed 





























THIS machine will do any 

work that can be done on 
any rotary planer. If you need 
machinery let us give you prices. 
We guarantee to sell the best 
machinery in this country for the 
least money. 


Murray Machinery Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Manufacturers of 
Stereotype, Electroty pe 
Etching Machinery s° 
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D. H. CHAMPLIN 
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OUR CUSTOMERS 
SAY WE GIVE 
BETTER SERVICE 
THAN THEY 
GET ELSEWHERE 





















We sell all faces 
made by American 
Type Founders ©. 








Printing Machinery, Printers’ Supplies 
304 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 









TELEPHONE 
HARRISON 1212 










In our NEW LOCATION, at 
Specialties : 304 Dearborn Street, we shall 
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ee ee have increased facilities for sup- 
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Ribbon-Face Type 
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